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ARCHBISHOP’S  HOUSE 
Granby  Street 
Boston 


December  18,  1919. 

Sister  Bernardine  Marie,  Superior , 

Emmanuel  College, 

The  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sister  Superior:  It  was  with  just  pride  and  joy  that  we 
welcomed  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  Emmanuel  College 
and  saw  in  that  achievement  another  golden  and  inspiring  page 
added  to  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. 

Founded  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  instruction  of  Catholic 
young  ladies,  wisely  directed  and  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
faithful  daughters  of  Notre  Dame,  Emmanuel  College  cannot  but 
merit  the  protection  and  blessing  of  God  and  be  another  jewel 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

With  happy  anticipation  we  look  upon  these  auspicious  be- 
ginnings, and  rejoice  in  the  firm  conviction  that  one  day,  not  far 
distant,  Emmanuel  College  will  take  her  place  as  one  of  America’s 
finest  and  largest  colleges  for  young  ladies. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Xt., 

(Signed)  William  Cardinal  O’Connell, 
Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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September 
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1920 
January 
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January 
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March 
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September 

September 

November 

December 


1921 

January 

January 

January 

February 

February 

March 

March 

March 

May 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 


8 Entrance  Examinations  begin 

12 Entrance  Examinations  end 

22  Registration  of  Students 

23  College  Exercises  begin 

27 Thanksgiving  Day 

23 Christmas  Vacation  begins 


5  Christmas  Vacation  ends 

26 Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

30 Mid-year  Examinations  end 

2 Second  Semester  begins 

23 Spiritual  Retreat  for  the  Students 

30 Easter  Vacation  begins 

6  Easter  Vacation  ends 

30 Memorial  Day 

2 Final  Examinations  begin 

10  Final  Examinations  end 

11  Closing  Exercises 

12  Entrance  Examinations  begin 

16  Entrance  Examinations  end 

8 Entrance  Examinations  begin 

17  Registration  of  Students 

20 College  Exercises  begin 

25 Thanksgiving  Day 

22 Christmas  Vacation  begins 


3 Christmas  Vacation  ends 

20 Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

31 Mid-Year  Examinations  end 

1 Second  Semester  begins 

22  Washington’s  Birthday 

— Spiritual  Retreat  for  the  Students 

23  Easter  Vacation  begins 

29  Easter  Vacation  ends 

30  Memorial  Day 

7 Final  Examinations  begin 

15  Final  Examinations  end 

16  Closing  Exercises 

18 Entrance  Examinations  begin 

23 Entrance  Examinations  end 
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EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Communication  with  the  College 

Emmanuel  College  is  situated  in  the  Back  Bay  District  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  fronts  on  the  Riverway,  and  extends  from 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  to  Brookline  Avenue.  Huntington  Avenue, 
Longwood  Avenue,  or  Brookline  Village-Chestnut  Hill  cars  pass 
within  a short  distance  of  the  College. 

The  college  telephone  is  Brookline  6880. 

All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Emmanuel  College,  32  The 
Riverway,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 

Foundation  and  Purpose 

Emmanuel  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur,  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women.  It  was  opened  in  September,  1919,  in  response  to  an 
urgent  demand  in  Boston  for  a Catholic  institution  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  young  women  who,  having  completed  their  high  school 
course,  desire  to  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  in  a Catholic 
college  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

I Location 

Close  to  the  heart  of  a great  metropolis,  yet  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Fenway,  Emmanuel  College  has 
an  environment  particularly  suited  to  collegiate  ideals.  The 
college  buildings  contain  a spacious  chapel,  an  extensive  art 
museum,  assembly  and  social  halls,  science  and  lecture  rooms, 

; offices,  parlors,  classrooms,  dining  hall,  and  gymnasium. 

The  College  Art  Museum 

Art  Museums  have  always  been  a most  important  factor  in 
education,  and  their  influence  has  so  rapidly  extended  in  America 
that  they  have  become  a valuable  guide  and  stimulus,  not  only 
to  art  pupils,  but  to  college  and  university  students,  who  find  in 
them  inexhaustible  sources  of  inspiration  and  enjoyment. 

Through  the  munificence  of  a devoted  and  generous  friend, 
Emmanuel  College  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a valuable  and 
extensive  art  collection  which  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  art. 
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In  it  the  various  historic  schools  of  painting  are  illustrated  by 
world-renowned  masterpieces  in  oil,  water-color,  and  engraving; 
and  the  periods  of  sculpture  are  represented  by  famous  statues  in 
terra-cotta,  marble,  and  bronze.  Exquisite  specimens  of  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  gems,  and  ivories,  with  antiques  of  all  kinds, 
demonstrate  the  various  elements  and  qualities  which  enter  into  all 
real  works  of  art,  and  prove  that  it  is  not  merely  from  relief, 
“but  from  glowing, sanctified  inspiration  of  devout  affection,  holy 
desire,  and  adoring  faith,  have  sprung  in  every  age,  those  con- 
ceptions of  heavenly  things  that  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  Christ endom.” 


Extrinsic  Advantages 

Boston  affords  excellent  educational  advantages  to  the  students 
of  Emmanuel.  Within  easy  reach  are  institutions  rich  in  facilities 
for  research  work  in  Science,  in  Literature,  and  in  Art.  The 
suburbs  abound  in  places  of  historic  interest. 


ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


Emmanuel  College  is  for  Day  Students  only.  In  1920  candidates 
for  Freshman  and  for  Sophomore  Classes  will  be  received;  in  1921 
for  Freshman,  for  Sophomore,  and  for  Junior  Classes;  in  1922  for 
Freshman,  for  Sophomore,  for  Junior,  and  for  Senior  Classes. 

Application  for  membership  in  the  Freshman  Class  should  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  insure  the  prompt  completion 
of  all  preliminary  arrangements. 


METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

There  are  two  methods  of  admission  to  Emmanuel  College. 

I.  Old  Plan.  Under  this  plan  a candidate  must  present  at 
entrance  15%  units  in  prescribed  subjects  obtained  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

1.  From  examinations  taken  at  Emmanuel  College. 

2.  From  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  or  by  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C. 

3.  From  Catholic  University  Examinations  given  to  Affiliated 
Schools. 


II.  New  Plan.  The  examinations  required  in  this  plan  are  of 
the  type  known  as  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

The  new  method  depends  upon  two  kinds  of  evidence : 

1.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  school,  consisting  of 

a.  A school  report  covering  the  entire  record  of  subjects 
and  grades  for  four  years. 

b.  A statement  from  the  school  principal  including  an 
estimate  of  the  applicant’s  scholarly  interests,  special 
ability,  and  character. 

2.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  candidate,  consisting  of 
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Four  comprehensive  examinations,  selected  from  each  of  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  English  or  History,  selected  by  the  applicant. 

(2)  A foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant. 

(3)  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  selected  by 
the  applicant. 

(4)  A fourth  subject,  designated  by  the  applicant  from  the 
subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission.  This 
choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Admission  of  the  respective  colleges. 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time. 

At  least  two  examinations  must  cover  more  than  two  admis- 
sion units*  each. 

In  each  subject  chosen  the  comprehensive  examination  covering 
all  the  units  offered  by  her  for  admission  must  be  taken  by  the  j 
applicant. 

It  is  desirable  that  applicants  furnish  school  records  and  state 
the  subjects  selected  for  examination  before  May  1st  of  the  year 
in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  taken.  The  record  of  the 
remainder  of  the  school  course  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Emmanuel  College  by  July  1st  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Can- 
didates may  apply  for  admission,  however,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  September  examinations. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  individual  college  must 
give  its  permission,  based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  by  the  1 
school,  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  candidate,  if  admitted  to  college,  will 
be  admitted  free  from  all  conditions.  Failure  to  meet  completely 
the  standard  in  both  kinds  of  evidence  required  will  not  necessarily 
involve  rejection  of  the  applicant;  the  committee  may  accept 
unusual  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  credentials  submitted  as 
offsetting  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  even  failure  in  another  part. 

If  the  candidate  fails  of  admission  in  June  she  will  not  be  debarred 
from  taking  examinations  under  the  old  system  in  September,  but 
she  may  not  take  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  admission 
under  the  new  plan  before  June  of  the  following  year. 


* Note.  — A unit  as  defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  represents  a 
year’s  study  in  any  subject  in  a secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a quarter  of  a 
year’s  work. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  the  following  subjects 
are  prescribed : English,  3 units;  Latin,  4 units;  Major  Language 
(Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units;  History,  1 unit; 
Mathematics,  2Y  units. 

Two  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Minor 
Language  (a  language  not  offered  in  the  Prescribed  Group),  2 
units;  History,  2 units;  Solid  Geometry,  Yz  unit;  Trigonometry, 
Yi  unit;  Physics,  1 unit;  Chemistry,  1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit; 
Zoology,  1 unit;  Music,  1 unit. 

Total  requirement:  15J^  units. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.Litt.)  the  following 
subjects  are  prescribed:  English,  3 units;  History,  1 unit;  Major 
Language  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units; 
Minor  Language,  2 units.  (Latin  must  be  either  the  Major  or  the 
Minor  Language.) 

Six  and  one  half  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives: 
Major  Language,  3 units;  Minor  Language,  2 units;  History,  3 
units;  Algebra,  V/i  units;  Plane  Geometry,  1 unit;  Physics,  1 
unit;  Chemistry,  1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit;  Zoology,  1 unit;  Music, 
1 unit. 

Total  requirement:  15 Yi  units. 

A candidate  who  fails  to  meet  in  full  the  entrance  requirements 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  on  probation,  provided 
that  her  “conditions”  do  not  exceed  two  units.  These  conditions 
must  be  removed  by  examinations  taken  on  dates  set  by  the 
Faculty.  No  student  with  entrance  conditions  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Sophomore  Class. 

A fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  condition  examination 
taken  out  of  specified  time. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  desire  to  take  the  examinations 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board  instead  of  those  set  by  Emmanuel 
College  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  for  a table 
indicating  the  subjects  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  equivalent  to  those  offered  by  Emmanuel  College. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
entrance  examination,  a candidate  for  admission  must  file  an 
applicati-  >n  properly  filled  in  and  signed.  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  a deposit  of  ten  dollars.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 
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DIVISION  OF  EXAMINATIONS 


A candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  may  divide  her 
examinations  among  several  examination  periods. 

The  Preliminary  Examinations , which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  college  preparatory  course,  are : 

English,  1 — Grammar  and  Composition. 

French  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

German  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

Greek,  minor,  except  Prose  Composition. 

History. 

Latin,  except  Prose  Composition. 

The  Final  Examinations , which  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during 
the  last  two  years  before  admission,  provided  that  at  least  three 
are  taken  during  the  last  year,  are : 

English,  2 — Reading  and  Study,  including  Composition. 

French  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition,  and  the  use 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

German  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of 
the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

Greek  major,  the  Prose  Composition  of  the  major  requirement. 

History,  second  point. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Algebra,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Music. 
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ADMISSION  FROM  OTHER  COLLEGES 


Students  who  have  completed  creditably  the  work  of  at  least  one 
year  at  another  college  may  be  admitted  without  examination  to 
the  standing  for  which  they  are  qualified  by  their  previous  training. 

Candidates  desiring  admission  under  this  provision  must  observe 
the  following  regulations : 

1.  They  are  required  to  present  statements  of  honorable  dis- 
missal from  the  college  previously  attended. 

2.  They  must  give  evidence  that  they  have  fulfilled  completely 
all  the  entrance  requirements  of  Emmanuel  College. 

3.  The  course  which  they  offer  for  credit  must  be  equivalent  to 
the  courses  which  Emmanuel  accepts  for  the  A.B.  degree. 

4.  Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Admission  before  July  1st  of  the  year  in  which  they 
expect  to  enter  the  following : 

a.  A statement  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college 

previously  attended. 

b.  Two  letters  (as  to  their  mora  character)  from  former 

instructors. 

c.  An  official  statement  of  entrance  credits. 

d.  An  official  statement  of  college  credits,  giving  the  dates  of 

attendance,  the  courses  offered  for  credits,  and  the 
grades  attained  in  each  course. 

e.  A marked  copy  of  the  catalogue  of  the  college  previously 

attended,  indicating  the  courses  for  which  credit  is 

desired. 

The  credits  granted  in  any  subject  to  a student  admitted  with 
advanced  standing  may  be  withdrawn  or  diminished  in  amount 
if  in  pursuing  such  subject  after  admission  to  Emmanuel  College, 
the  student  proves  that  the  granting  of  the  credits  was  wholly  or 
in  part  unwarranted  by  her  previous  work. 


y 
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EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Schedule  of  Entrance  Examinations,  June,  1920 


Saturday,  June  12th 

English,  Grammar  and  Composition  . . 9.00  a.m. — 11.30  a.m. 

French 1.30  p.m. — 4.30  p.m. 

History  (American,  or  Medieval,  or 

Modern) 4.30  p.m. — 6.00  p.m. 

Comprehensive  English  9.00  a.m. — 12.00  m. 

Comprehensive  History 1.30  p.m. — 4.30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  IJ+th 

English,  Reading  and  Study 9.00  a.m. — 11.30  a.m. 

Latin,  1,  2 1.30  p.m. — 5.30  p.m. 

Comprehensive  Latin 9.00  a.m. — 12.00  m. 

Comprehensive  Greek  or  German  . . . 1.30  p.m. — 4.30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  15th 

Algebra 8.30  a.m. — 10.30  a.m. 

History  (Ancient  or  English) 10.30  a.m. — 12.00  m. 

Latin,  3,  4 1.30  p.m. — 5.30  p.m. 

Comprehensive  Mathematics 9.00  a.m. — 12.00  m. 

Comprehensive  French  or  Spanish  . . . 1.30  p.m. — 4.30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  16th 

Greek,  or  German,  or  Spanish 9.00  a.m. — 12.00  m. 

Plane  Geometry 1.30  p.m. — 3.30  p.m. 

Chemistry,*  or  Physics,*  or  Botany*  . . 3.40  p.m. — 6.00  p.m. 

Comprehensive  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  or 

Botany  9.00  a.m. — 1^00  m. 


♦Laboratory  note-books  must  be  submitted  as  part  of  the  Science  Examination,  an(j  must 
be  sent  with  the  answer  papers  in  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  or  Botany. 

{ 
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EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Schedule  of  Entrance  Examinations,  September,  1920 


Wednesday,  September  8th 


English,  Grammar  and  Composition  . . 9.00  a.m. — 11.30  a.m. 

Latin,  1,  2 1.30  p.m. — 5.30  p.m. 


Thursday,  September  9th 

English,  Reading  and  Study 9.00  a.m. — 11.30  a.m. 

Latin,  3,  4 1.30  p.m. — 5.30  p.m. 


Friday , September  10th 


French 9.00  a.m. — 12.00  m. 

Botany,*  or  Chemistry,*  or  Physics*  . . 1.30  p.m. — 4.30  p.m. 

History  (American,  or  Medieval,  or 

Modern) 4.30  p.m. — 6.00  p.m. 

Saturday,  September  11th 

History  (Ancient  or  English) 9.00  a.m. — 11.30  a.m. 

German,  or  Spanish,  or  Greek  1.30  p.m. — 4.30  p.m. 

Algebra 4.30  p.m. — 6.30  p.m. 

Monday,  September  13th 

Plane  Geometry 9.00  a.m. — 11.00  a.m. 


♦Laboratory  note-books  must  be  submitted  as  a part  of  the  examination. 
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EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Schedule  of  Entkance  Examinations,  June,  1921 


Saturday , June  18 th 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

English,  Grammar  and  Composition  — two  hours. 
English,  Reading  and  Study  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  English  — three  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

History,  Ancient  — two  hours. 

History,  Medieval  and  Modern  — two  hours. 

History,  Modern  European  — two  hours. 

History,  English  — two  hours. 

History,  American  — two  hours. 

History,  American  and  Civil  Government  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  History  — three  hours. 


Monday , June  20th 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

French,  Elementary,  First  and  Second  Years  — two  hours. 
French,  Intermediate,  Third  Year  — two  hours. 

French,  Intermediate  and  Advanced,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 
two  hours. 

Spanish,  Elementary,  First  and  Second  Years  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  French  — three  hours. 

Comprehensive  Spanish  — three  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

Mathematics,  Elementary  Algebra  Complete  — three  hours. 
Mathematics,  Algebra  to  Quadratics  — two  hours. 
Mathematics,  Quadratics  and  Beyond  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  Mathematics  — three  hours. 
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Tuesday , June  21  st 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

Latin  1,  Grammar  — one  hour. 

Latin  2,  Elementary  Prose  Composition  — one  hour. 

Latin  3,  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose  — two  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

Latin  4,  Vergil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry  — two  hours. 
Latin  5,  Advanced  Prose  Composition  — one  hour. 

Comprehensive  Latin  — three  hours. 

Wednesday,  June  22 d 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

German,  Elementary,  First  and  Second  Years  — two  hours. 
German,  Intermediate,  Third  Year  — two  hours. 

German,  Intermediate  and  Advanced,  Third  and  Fourth  Years  — 
two  hours. 

Comprehensive  German  — three  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

Biology,  or  Botany,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  or  Zoology  — two 
hours. 

Comprehensive  Biology,  or  Botany,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  or 
Zoology  — three  hours. 

Thursday,  June  23 d 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

Mathematics,  Advanced  Algebra  — two  hours. 

Mathematics,  Plane  Geometry  — two  hours. 

Mathematics,  Solid  Geometry  — two  hours. 

Mathematics,  Plane  Trigonometry  — two  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

Greek,  Grammar  — one  hour. 

Greek,  Elementary  Composition  — one  hour. 

Greek,  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  — two  hours. 

Greek,  Sight  Translation  — two  hours. 

Greek,  Homer’s  Iliad  — two  hours. 

Comprehensive  Greek  — three  hours. 
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DEFINITION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIREMENT,  1920-1922 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects  which  should  be  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance:  (1)  command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken 
and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation, 
and  the  development  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature  with  enjoyment. 


Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition.  Eng- 
lish grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and 
correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in 
connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of 
English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition,  oral 
as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school  period. 
Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter-writing,  narration,  description,  and 
easy  exposition  and  argument.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be 
taken  from  the  student’s  personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies 
other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  her  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special 
instruction  in  language  and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted 
effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using 
good  English  in  her  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 


Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  the  reading  and  study  of  a number 
of  books  from  which  may  be  framed  a progressive  course  in  literature.  The 
student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
commit  to  memory  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and  prose.  As  an  aid  to 
literary  appreciation,  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  most 
important  facts  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  she  reads  and  with  their 
place  in  literary  history.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  her  attention 
should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose 
and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

A few  of  these  books  should  be  read  with  special  care,  greater  stress  being 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
understanding  of  allusions. 
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EXAMINATION,  1920-1922 


Candidates  will  have  the  option  of  taking  either  of  two  examinations:  (1) 
Comprehensive;  (2)  Restricted.  The  comprehensive  examination  is  described 
on  pages  12  and  35.  The  following  statements  apply  to  the  restricted 

examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory 
if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

Grammar  and  Composition 

In  grammar  and  composition  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions 
upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various 
parts  of  a sentence  to  one  another,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English 
which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors.  The  main  test  in 
composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays  developing  a theme  through 
several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from 
the  candidate’s  other  studies,  and  from  her  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several 
subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  her  own 
selections.  She  will  not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred  words 
an  hour. 


Literature 

The  examination  will  include : 

A . Questions  designed  to  test  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature 
as  may  be  gained  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  books  given  in  list  A below. 

B.  A test  on  the  books  in  List  B below.  This  will  consist  of  questions  upon 
their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words, 
phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may 
also  be  asked  concerning  the  lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the 
periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

Division  of  Examination 

When  parts  A and  B of  the  examination  are  taken  at  different  times,  each 
will  include  a test  in  grammar  and  composition. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS,  1920-1922 
A.  Books  for  Reading 

The  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from 
each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  that  for  any  book 
in  Group  I a book  from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 
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GROUP  I — CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 

The  Old  Testament,  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Esther. 

The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V,  XV,  and  XVI. 
The  JEneid. 

The  Odyssey  and  the  AEneid  should  be  in  English  translations  of  recognized 
literary  excellence. 


GROUP  II.  — DRAMA 

Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice, 

As  You  Like  It, 

Julius  Ccesar. 

GROUP  III  — PROSE  FICTION 

Dickens:  A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

George  Eliot:  Silas  Mamer. 

Scott:  Quentin  Durward. 

Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

GROUP  IV  — ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Irving:  The  Sketch  Book  — selections  covering  about  175  pages. 

Macaulay:  Lord  Clive. 

Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail. 

GROUP  V — POETRY 

Tennyson:  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lynelte,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Browning : Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a Villa  — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  “De  Gustibus”  — , Instans  Tyr annus. 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner;  and  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

B.  Books  for  Study 

The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of 
which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

GROUP  I DRAMA 

Shakespeare : Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 
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GROUP  II  — POETRY 


Milton:  L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus. 

Book  IV  of  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 

GROUP  III  — ORATORY 

Burke : Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 

GROUP  IV  — ESSAYS 

Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a brief  selection  from  Burns’s  Poems. 


HISTORY  (1) 

Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
and  including  also  a short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  and 
the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(814).  One  unit. 

Medieval  and  Modern  European  History  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  present  time.  One  unit. 

English  History.  One  unit. 

American  History  and  Civil  Government.  One  unit. 

Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places 

and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

The  requirement  in  history  includes  one  of  the  above  topics.  Each  topic 
is  intended  to  represent  a year  of  historical  work,  wherein  the  study  is  given 
five  times  a week. 


LATIN  (4) 

I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 

(1)  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I -IV ; 
Cicero,  the  oration  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias; 
Vergil,  JZneid,  I-VI. 

(2)  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  ( Gallic  War  and  Civil  War) 
and  Nepos  ( Lives );  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust 
(' Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War) ; Vergil  ( Bucolics , Georgies,  and  JEneid)  and  Ovid 
( Metamorphoses , Fasti,  and  Tristia). 
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II.  Scope  of  the  Examination 


(1)  Translation  at  Sight.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  read- 
ing indicated  above. 

(2)  Prescribed  Reading.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  reading:  Cicero,  orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for 
Archias,  and  Vergil,  JZneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the 
candidate,  with  questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions, 
and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  reading  are 
set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation  at 
sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily  with  these  parts  of  the  paper, 
or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

(3)  Grammar  and  Composition.  — The  examinations  in  grammar  and  com- 
position will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin 
prose. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons 
in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout 
the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word  — and  so,  gradually, 
of  the  whole  sentence  — just  as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and  un- 
derstood in  the  order  of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each 
word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has 
preceded,  and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit 
of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation,  however, 
should  be  a mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a mere  loose  paraphrase. 
The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the  way  de- 
scribed above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school  work 
in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from  dictation, 
and  translation  from  the  teacher’s  reading.  Learning  suitable  passages  by 
heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a better  understanding  of 
the  Latin  she  is  reading  at  the  time,  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in  reading. 
It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular  work  in 
composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this  work 
the  prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 
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Subjects  for  Examination 

As  an  assignment  of  values,  1,  2,  3,  and  4 are  counted  as  one  unit  each;  the 
total  requirements  to  be  counted  as  four  units. 

1 . Grammar.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 

amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 

2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the 

reading  of  the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the 
prose  works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 

3.  Cicero  (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias ) and  Sight  Transla- 

tion of  Prose.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the 
required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2). 

4.  Vergil  (JEneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate) 

and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose 
the  reading  of  the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1 and  2). 

5.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  (for  advanced  standing). 


(GREEK  2 or  3) 

Grammar 

The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  verbs;  structure  of  the  sentence  in  general,  with  particular 
regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the 

subjunctive. 

Composition 

Translation  of  continuous  prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose 
of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation 

Translation  into  English  at  sight  of  prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Xenophon 

The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad.  For  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of 
the  full  requirement  in  Greek  as  above  outlined,  a course  extending  through 
three  years,  with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary. 
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FRENCH  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French 
prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years, 
with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  of 
nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order 
of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3)  abundant 
easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles 
of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  (5)  writing  French  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical 
or  biographical  sketches;  (2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French,  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read;  (3)  frequent 
abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text 
already  read;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation;  (5)  continued  drill  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives 
of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  condi- 
tional and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About’s  Le  Roi  des  Montagues, 
Bruno’s  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Daudet’s  easier  short  tales,  La  Bedoliere’s  La 
Mere  Michel  et  son  chat,  Erkmann-Chatrain’s  stories,  Foa’s  Contes  biographiques 
and  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris,  Foncin’s  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and 
Martin’s  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legouve  and 
Labiche’s  La  Cigale  chez  les  fourmis,  Malot’s  Sans  famille,  Mariet’s  La  Tdche 
du  petit  Pierre,  extracts  from  Michelet  Sarcey’s  Le  Siege  de  Paris,  Verne’s 
Stories. 


Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to 
translate  into  French  a connected  passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read, 
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and  to  answer  questions  involving  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax 
than  is  expected  in  the  minor  course.  One  additional  year  with  five  class 
periods  a week  (making  in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  fulfillment  of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — This  should  comprise  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
the  minor  course,  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a grammar  of  moderate  completeness; 
writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About’s  stories,  Augier  and  Sandeau’s  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier , B6ranger’s  poems,  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  Coppee’s  poems, 
Daudet’s  La  Belle  Nivernaise,  La  Brete’s  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure,  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  letters,  Labiche’s  plays,  Mignet’s  historical  writings,  Moliere’s 
L’Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentlehomme , Racine’s  Athalie,  Andromaque  and 
Esther,  Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere,  Scribe’s  plays,  Thierry’s  Recits 
des  temps  merovingiens,  Thier’s  L'Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Vigny’s 
La  Canne  de  jonc. 


GERMAN  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  in  German 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by 
way  of  proving  her  ability  to  read,  a passage  of  easy  dialogue  or  narrative 
prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  constructions;  to  put  into 
German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life  or 
based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation;  and  to  answer  questions  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years,  with  five  class  periods  a 
week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation;  (2)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3)  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  — 
that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  language 
of  everyday  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word- 
order;  (4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of 
graduated  text  from  a reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 
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During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays;  (2)  accom- 
panying practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations 
upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  offhand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages; 
(3)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of 
enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation 
of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical 
language  of  grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  minor  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following 
list:  Andersen’s  Marchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnold’s  Fritz  auf 
Ferien;  Baumbach’s  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker’s  Germels- 
hausen;  Heyse’s  L’  Arrabbiata,  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  and  Anfang  und  Ende; 
Hillern’s  Hdher  als  die  Kirche;  Jensen’s  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander’s  Trdu- 
mereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Siedel’s  Marchen;  Stokl’s  Unter  dem  Christ- 
baum;  Storm’s  Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke’s  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find  than 
good  stories.  Five-act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is 
advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available 
are  perhaps  Benedix’s  Der  Prozess , Der  Weiberfeind,  and  GiLnstige  Vorzeichen; 
Elz’s  Er  ist  nicht  eijersuchtig;  Wichert’s  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi’s  Einer 
muss  heiraten.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these 
plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  predominate.  A good  selection 
of  reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be  Andersen’s  Marchen  or  Bilder- 
buch, or  Leander’s  Trdumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After  that 
such  a story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz,  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hdher  als  die 
Kirche,  or  Immensee;  next  a good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel; 
lastly  Der  Prozess. 


Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether 
recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a connected  passage  of  simple  English, 
paraphrased  from  a given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  ques- 
tions relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation;  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation 
may  be  necessary)  a passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  pre- 
viously studied.  One  additional  year  with  five  class  periods  a week  (making 
in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  fulfillment 
of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the 
minor  course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in 
writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproduction  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
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verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses,  and  modes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive,  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  third  year  of  the  German  course  can  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following : Ebner-Eschenbach’s  Die  Freiherren 
von  Gemperlein;  Freytag’s  Die  Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen 
Vergangenheit  — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzziigen,  Aus  dem 
Stalt  Friedrichs  des  Grossen;  Fouque’s  Undine,  Gerstacker’s  Irrfahrlen; 
Hauff’s  Lichtenstein,  Heine’s  poems;  Hoffman’s  Historische  Erzahlungen, 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Meyer’s  Gustav  Adolphs  Page;  Moser’s  Der 
Bibliothekar ; Mosher’s  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland;  Riehl’s  Novellen  — for 
example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schdnheit,  Der  siumme  Raisherr,  Das 
Spielmannskind;  Rosegger’s  Waldheimat;  Schiller’s  Ded  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Der 
Geisterseher , Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Thiergen’s  Am  deutschen  Herde; 
Uhland’s  poems;  Wildenbruch’s  Das  edle  Blut. 

SPANISH  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy 
Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the 
language  of  everyday  life  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and 
to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3) 
exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the  careful 
reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy 
prose  and  verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  about 
200  pages  of  prose  and  verse;  (2)  practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English, 
and  English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish;  (3)  continued  study  of  the 
elements  of  grammar  and  syntax;  (4)  mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses;  (5)  writing  Spanish 
from  dictation;  (6)  memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough  work  with  much  repeti- 
tion rather  than  upon  rapid  reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from 
the  following:  A selection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics,  carefully  graded: 
Perez  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza,  Zaragiieta;  Palacio 
Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories 
of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught  should  have  in  its  library 
several  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionaries,  the  all-Spanish 
dictionary  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor’s 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 
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ITALIAN  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  Italian  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Italian 
prose,  to  put  into  Italian  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Italian  texts  read,  and  to  answer 
correctly  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  -work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation; . (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including 
the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  in- 
flection of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax; 
(3)  abundant  exercises  illustrating  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the  reading 
and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages 
of  graduated  texts,  with  translation  into  Italian  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  from  250 
to  400  pages  of  modern  prose  from  different  authors  and  of  easy  poetry;  (2) 
practice  in  translating  Italian  into  English,  and  English  variations  of  the  text 
into  Italian;  (3)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  of  syntax; 
mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
moods  and  tenses;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  De  Amicis,  Cuore;  and  selections 
from  Manzoni’s  Promessi  Sposi. 


MATHEMATICS  (2^) 

Algebra. 

i.  Algebra  to  Quadratics.  One  unit. 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring. 

Fractions;  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
of  numbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

ii.  Quadratics  and  Beyond.  One-half  unit. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  upon  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetic  and 
geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 
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Plane  Geometry.  One  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures,  the  circle  and  the  meas- 
urement of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Application  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

To  meet  the  requirement  in  mathematics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote 
to  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  outlined  above  the  equivalent  of  five 
class  periods  a week  for  two  and  a half  years.  A thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  is  assumed  as  underlying  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
Throughout  the  course  (and  especially  in  the  last  year)  the  more  these  sub- 
jects can  be  interwoven  and  made  to  illustrate  and  support  one  another, 
the  better. 


PHYSICS*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  physics  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include : 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises 
distributed  about  as  follows:  mechanics  13,  sound  3,  heat  5,  light  6, 
electricity  8. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s 
laboratory  investigations. 

3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and 
varied  numerical  problems  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a compre- 
hensive and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in 
elementary  physics. 

Laboratory  Note-Book.  — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of, 
and  as  a part  of,  the  examination  in  physics,  a note-book  containing  in  the 
candidate’s  own  language  a description  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  the  steps, 
observations,  and  results  of  each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well  ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  Simple  drawings  are  the 
briefest  and  best  descriptions  of  most  apparatus.  Mere  repetitions  of  direc- 
tions or  descriptions  given  elsewhere  should  be  avoided,  but  the  note-book 
must  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  make  accurate  observa- 
tions and  to  draw  conclusions. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
| cover  of  the  note-book. 


♦The  requirement  in  physics  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Physics  of  the 
Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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CHEMISTRY*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  chemistry  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include : 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  forty  exercises. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s  labora- 
tory investigations. 

3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry. 

The  following  outline  includes  only  the  indispensable  things  which  must  be 
studied  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  The  material  is,  for  the  most  part, 
common  to  all  elementary  text-books  and  laboratory  manuals.  Each  book 
makes  its  own  selection  of  facts  beyond  those  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  order  of  presentation  will 
naturally  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 

OUTLINE.  — The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  recognition  of  the  following  elements  together  with  their  chief 
compounds:  oxygen , hydrogen , carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  aluminum,  lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  chromium. 

More  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  the  italicized  elements  (as  such) 
and  to  a restricted  list  of  compounds  such  as : water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur 
dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sodium  hydroxide,  ammonium 
hydroxide. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation  and  reduction, 
crystallization,  combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  calculations 
founded  on  these  and  Boyle’s  and  Charles’s  laws,  symbols  and  nomenclature, 
atomic  theory,  atomic  weights,  valency  (in  a very  elementary  way),  nascent 
state,  natural  grouping  of  the  elements,  solution  (solvents  and  solubility  of 
gases  and  solids  and  liquids,  saturation),  strength (=  activity)  of  acids  and 
bases,  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy,  chemical  energy  (very  elemen- 
tary), electrolysis.  Chemical  terms  should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  ideas  they  embody. 

Laboratory  Note-Book.  — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of 
and  as  part  of  the  examination  in  chemistry  a note-book  containing: 

1.  A brief  description  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment, 
sketches  being  used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  is  practicable. 


*The  requirement  in  chemistry  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemistry  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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2.  Records  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in 

1 the  course  of  each  experiment. 

3.  A statement  of  the  important  conclusions  which  may  properly  be  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  as  observed. 


Special  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  evidences  which  the  note-book 
affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  indicated 
by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work  actually 

performed. 

Statements  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  text-books  or  manuals 
will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments,  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
cover  of  the  note-book. 


BOTANY*  (1) 

{ The  candidate’s  preparation  in  botany  should  extend  through  one  full  year, 
( with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week. 

Individual  laboratory  work  by  the  student  is  essential  and  should  receive 
at  least  double  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recitation.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  some  field  work  be  introduced,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
i studies  in  ecology. 

r | Careful  notes  and  drawings  must  be  presented  as  evidence  of  proper  labora- 
1 tory  training  and  of  satisfactory  work  on  the  several  topics  outlined  below. 

(For  the  regulations  concerning  the  Laboratory  Note-Book  see  Requirements 
1 in  Chemistry.) 

| The  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  not  required.  If  made,  it  should  not 
constitute  a simple  accumulation  of  species,  but  should  represent  some  distinct 
idea  of  plant  associations,  or  of  morphology,  or  of  representation  of  the  groups, 

! etc. 

[ ; 

* OUTLINE.  — The  General  Principles  of  Plant  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology. — Attention  should  be  centered  upon  a limited  number  of  types. 
Ten  or  twelve  examples  for  special  study  should  be  chosen  from  the  repre- 
sentative families  of  the  higher  seed  plants  ( e.g .,  Ranunculacese,  Cruciferse, 

: Rosacee,  Leguminosse,  Umbelliferae,  Labiatae,  Composite,  Solanacese,  Salicaceae, 
Cupuliferae,  Lillaceae,  Cyperaceae).  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  types 
are  recommended  among  the  remaining  lower  groups  of  plants:  pine,  Sela- 
ginella,  a fern,  a moss  {Polytrichum  or  F unaria),  a leafy  hepatic,  Marchantia,  a 
mildew  ( Microsphaera ),  an  agaric,  Vaucheria,  spirogyra,  and  a photophyte 
i {Sphaerella) . 


*For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  in  Botany  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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Physiology.  — The  essential  facts  concerning  photosynthesis,  respiration, 
digestion,  irritability,  growth,  reproduction.  The  topics  in  physiology  are  not 
to  be  studied  by  themselves,  but  in  connection  with  anatomy  and  morphology. 

Ecology.  — Modifications  of  parts  for  special  functions;  dissemination; 
cross  and  close  pollination;  light  relations  of  green  tissue,  leaf  mosaics;  meso- 
phytes,  hydrophytes,  halophytes,  xerophytes.  The  topics  in  ecology,  like  those 
in  physiology,  are  to  be  studied  along  with  the  structures  with  which  they  are 
most  closely  connected,  as  cross-pollination  with  the  flower,  dissemination  with 
the  seed,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  field  work  is  of  great 
importance. 


ZOOLOGY  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  zoology  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  in  a week. 

For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirement  in  zoology  see  pamphlet 
published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


MUSIC 

Entrance  Requirements 

A.  Theory. 

The  examination  will  consist : 

1.  Of  a written  test  in  theory  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  had  one  year’s  systematic  training  with  one  lesson  a 
week  of  an  hour’s  duration  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should 
have  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  scales,  intervals 
and  staff  notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  com- 
mon use. 

2.  Of  a test  in  musical  dictation  of  intervals  and  simple  melodies. 

B.  Piano. 

The  examination  in  this  subject  will  consist  of  a test  in  scale  playing: 
in  octaves,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  in  contrary  motion.  (The  correct 
playing  as  to  tone  and  evenness  of  the  scale  will  be  considered  more 
than  speed.)  The  applicant,  further,  must  have  acquired  a knowledge 
of  playing  pieces  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  Beethoven  Op.  2,  No.  1 ; 
Mozart,  Fantasie  and  Sonata  C minor;  Bach,  the  two-part  Inven- 
tion; Chopin,  easier  Preludes  and  Vaises;  Schumann,  “Arabesques,” 
“The  Evening,”  and  “Novelette”  E minor;  McDowell,  “Wood- 
land Sketches”;  Rubinstein,  “Romance”  E flat;  etc.  The  appli- 
cant also  has  to  prove  her  ability  to  play  at  sight  compositions  in  the 
grade  of  the  easier  Mozart  Overtures. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS* 

English 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  define  clearly  in  writing  ideas  gained  both  from  books  and  from  the  life 
around  her,  and  to  read  with  accuracy  and  appreciation  literature  as  varied 
in  subject-matter  and  form  as  that  listed  under  “Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English.”  Accuracy  in  the  technique  of  writing  will  be  insisted  upon, 
but  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  show,  in  addition 
to  this  accuracy,  that  the  student  is  able  to  think  for  herself  and  to  apply  what 
she  has  learned  to  the  solution  of  unexpected  problems.  Although  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  particular  books  prescribed  in  the  “Uniform 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English”  is  not  necessary,  yet  the  requisite  ability 
cannot  be  gained  without  a systematic  and  progressive  study  of  good  literature. 


Latin 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
Latin  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five  lessons  each  week,  extending  through 
two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  of  varying  degrees 
j of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  and  passages  for  Latin  composition  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  Accompanying  the  different  passages  set  upon 
the  paper  will  be  questions  on  forms,  syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language, 
as  well  as  questions  on  the  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical,  connected 
with  the  authors  usually  read  in  schools. 

Each  candidate  will  choose  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  are  designed  to 
test  such  proficiency  in  the  language  as  may  properly  be  acquired  in  two, 
f three,  or  four  years’  study;  but  a candidate  who  has  studied  Latin  four  years 
( may  not  select  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  paper.  The  proper  parts  will 

be  indicated  on  the  examination  papers. 


Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
Greek  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five  exercises  a week,  extending  through 
two  or  three  school  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer  to  be 
translated  at  sight,  and  questions,  based  upon  these  passages,  to  afford  the 
candidate  means  of  showing  her  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions, 
and  idioms  of  the  language.  The  paper  will  also  include  passages  in  English 
to  be  turned  into  Greek,  and  questions  on  prosody,  on  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
on  Homeric  life. 


♦Defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1919. 
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French 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
French  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The  paper  will  include  passages 
of  French  prose  or  verse,  or  both,  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  trans- 
lated into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in 
English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  French,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  had 
special  training  in  French  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  that 
language. 


German 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  German  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  German  prose  or  verse  or  both  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will 
also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated 
into  German,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  had  special  training  in  German  to  show  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 


Spanish 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Spanish  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The  paper  will  include 
passages  of  Spanish  prose  or  verse,  or  both,  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to 
be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages 
in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  had 
special  training  in  Spanish  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  that 
language. 


Mathematics 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  comprising 
Algebra  through  quadratics  and  Plane  Geometry,  and  will  also  provide  the 
means  by  which  those  who  have  extended  their  study  to  one  or  more  branches 
of  Advanced  Mathematics,  namely  Solid  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Trigono- 
metry, and  Advanced  Algebra,  may  exhibit  their  proficiency  in  any  or  all  of 
these  branches  of  Mathematics.  There  will  be  two  papers,  one  for  those  who 
have  had  no  instruction  beyond  Elementary  Mathematics,  and  one  for  those 
whose  instruction  has  gone  farther.  Every  candidate  who  has  received  instruc- 
tion beyond  Elementary  Mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  the  paper 
containing  questions  on  Advanced  Mathematics,  and  to  devote  at  least  half 
her  time  to  those  questions  which  are  based  on  the  Advanced  Mathematics  she 
has  studied. 
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History 

The  paper  will  consist  of  five  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
History,  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Modern  European  History  (including 
English  History  from  1760),  English  History,  and  American  History  (including 
Civil  Government).  The  questions  on  each  division  will  be  partly  prescribed 
and  partly  optional.  If  the  candidate  has  studied  but  one  of  the  divisions,  she 
will  be  expected  to  answer  the  prescribed  questions  on  that  division,  one  of 
them  being  a map  question.  She  should  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  pre- 
scribed questions  and  should  devote  the  remaining  hour  to  the  optional  ques- 
tions on  the  same  division.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  candidate  has  studied 
two  or  more  of  these  divisions,  she  will  be  expected  to  answer,  in  addition  to 
the  prescribed  questions  on  one  of  these  divisions,  questions  on  such  other 
divisions  as  she  may  have  studied. 

In  reading  the  papers,  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school  program 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate’s 
proficiency,  note-books  may  be  submitted. 

Chemistry* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  their  applica- 
tion in  a school  course  in  which  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  by  the 
pupil.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different 
schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected 
to  answer,  and  will  require  the  recognition  of  the  phenomena  and  of  the  laws 
that  are  of  general  significance,  and  the  illustration  of  such  phenomena  and 
laws  by  well-chosen  examples.  It  will  include  not  only  questions  on  the 
chemistry  of  laboratory  practice,  but  also,  in  an  elementary  fashion,  questions 
on  the  chemistry  of  the  household  and  of  industry. 


Physics* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
Physics  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition  of  Physics.  In  order  to  make 
due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools,  the  paper  will 
contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 


Botany* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
Botany  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition  of  Botany.  In  order  to  make 
due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools,  the  paper  will 
contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 


* Science  note-books  must  be  submitted  with  a laboratory  certificate  endorsed  by  the 
teacher. 
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EXPENSES 

The  terms  stated  below  are  for  one  year,  and  are  payable  in 
advance.  One-half  must  be  paid  at  entrance,  the  balance  at  the 


beginning  of  the  second  semester. 

Tuition $150.00 

From  this  there  is  no  deduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

Dinner  and  table  service 100.00 

Drawing  or  Painting 60.00 

Piano  lessons  and  use  of  the  instrument  (one  hour  daily)  60.00 

Harp  80.00 

Chapel  Organ 100.00 

Violin 60.00 

Library  Fee  10.00 

Lecture  Fee  5.00 

Gymnasium  Fee 5.00 

For  Chemicals  and  breakage  in  the  Laboratories  ...  15.00 


No  student  will  be  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise 
after  October  15th,  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that 
year  have  been  paid;  and  similarly  no  student  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  any  college  exercise  after  March  1st  unless  all  bills 
previously  rendered  have  been  paid. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Emmanuel  College,  although  only  in  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence, has  established  its  initial  Scholarship.  A devoted  alumna 
of  Notre  Dame,  having  at  heart  the  highest  interests  of  God’s  work, 
has  recognized  an  opportunity  of  spreading  the  influence  of  Catholic 
education  and  of  enabling  young  women  to  become  equipped  for 
higher  service.  This  first  scholarship,  known  as  The  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel  Scholarship,  presented  in  honor  of  Our  Immaculate  Mother, 
is  in  favor  of  a Maristine  of  the  First  Degree,  and  is  open  to 
competition. 

An  endowment  of  six  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “full  scholarship,”  covering  tuition  and  dinner  for  the 
entire  course  of  four  years. 

An  endowment  of  three  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “half  scholarship”  covering  one-half  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  dinner  for  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  be  borne  by  the  student. 

An  endowment  of  any  other  amount  destined  for  the  assistance 
of  a deserving  student  will  be  classed  as  a “partial  scholarship” 
and  (under  such  conditions  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  benefactor) 
the  annual  interest  of  such  fund  will  be  applied  for  one  or  more 
years  toward  the  college  expenses  of  the  student  to  whom  such 
partial  scholarship  may  be  assigned. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Two  distinct  courses  are  offered,  each  requiring  four  years  of 
study,  and  each  leading  to  a degree. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,*  some  of  which  are  prescribed, 
some  elective.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  present  Latin  for 
entrance,  and  must  continue  this  subject  during  the  Freshman 

year. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.Litt.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,  emphasizing  the  Languages  and 
Literature.  Latin,  although  for  entrance,  is  not  required  in  the 
courses  leading  to  this  degree,  but  one  modern  language  must  be 
carried  as  a major  and  a second  modern  language  as  a minor. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  COURSES 

Mid-year  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  the  classes  every 

year. 

Six  weeks’  continuous  absence  debars  a student  from  all  semester 
examinations.  Absences  in  any  course  equivalent  to  one-third  of 
the  lessons  will  debar  a student  from  examination  in  that  course. 

A student  is  accounted  deficient  in  any  course  in  which  she  has 
not  attained  65  per  cent.  A passing  mark  must  be  attained  in  all 
examinations  in  major  subjects;  the  average  for  each  semester  in 
these  courses  must  be  at  least  75  per  cent. 

The  standing  of  a student  is  determined  by  her  work  in  class, 
and  by  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations.  It  is  graded  as 
follows:  A,  95-100  per  cent;  B,  85-95  per  cent;  C,  75-85  per  cent; 
and  D,  65-75  per  cent. 

A student  admitted  conditionally  to  the  Freshman  class  will  not 
be  allowed  to  register  in  Sophomore  courses  until  she  has  removed 
her  entrance  conditions. 

All  deficiencies  must  have  been  made  up  and  grade  C must  have 
been  attained  in  one  half  the  studies  of  the  entire  course  before  a 
candidate  will  be  recommended  for  a degree. 

To  pass  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  college  course,  a student 
must  have  attained  75  per  cent  in  one  half  of  the  studies  of  the 
preceding  year. 


*By  a semestei  hour  is  understood  a course  requiring  one  hour  of  recitation  or  its  equivalent 
in  laboratory  each  week  for  one  semester. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 

Freshman  Year 

Eleven  units  are  'prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy  (Logic),  2 units;  English,  3 units;  Latin,  4 
units. 

Six  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Greek, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  American  Literature,  History, 
Mathematics,  History  of  Art,  Elocution,  and  Music. 

Sophomore  Year 

Sixteen  units  are  prescribed : Religion,  1 unit,  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  2 units;  Two  Majors,  6 
units;  Science,  4 units. 

Two  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives . 

Junior  Year 

Twelve  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  2 units;  Two  Majors,  6 
units. 

Four  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Senior  Year 

Seven  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History,  1 
unit;  Philosophy,  3 units;  American  History,  2 units. 

Eight  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.Litt.)* 

Freshman  Year 

Thirteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy  (Logic),  2 units;  English,  3 units;  Modern 
Languages,  6 units.  Electives:  4 units. 

Sophomore  Year 

Fourteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, 1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern 
Languages,  6 units.  Electives:  4 units. 

Junior  Year 

Thirteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit ; Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern  Languages, 
3 units;  American  History,  2 units.  Electives:  3 units. 

Senior  Year 

Twelve  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  3 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern  Languages, 
3 units.  Electives:  3 units. 


*Two  years  of  College  work  in  French  and  German  or  Spanish  are  required. 
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GROUPS 


At  the  beginning  of  her  Sophomore  Year,  each  student  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  elects  one  of  the 
groups  of  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  College.  Other 
groups,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  may  be  selected. 
The  following  outlines  of  such  groups  show  the  course  of  study 
which  must  be  pursued  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
Years. 


I.  GREEK  AND  LATIN  GROUP 
Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology , English, 
Greek,  Latin,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  History  of  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, 

Greek,  Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list : 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Science,  History  of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Greek,  Latin,  with  electives  from  the  following  lists: 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science, 
Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Educa- 
tion, Sociology,  History  of  Art. 
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II.  LATIN  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian, English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Education,  Sociology, 
History  of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


III.  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  GROUP 

Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the 
following  list: 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Economics, 
Sociology,  History,  Mathematics,  History  of  Art. 
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Junior  Year 


Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology) , with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Education,  Economics,  Sociology, 
History  of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Educa- 
tion, Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 
Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Science, 
French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology) , with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  History,  Econo- 
mics, Mathematics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology) , with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  Education, 
History  of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
French,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list : 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Sociology,  History  of  Art. 
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V.  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (Modern  History),  Social  Science  (Elements  of 
Sociology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English, 
Mathematics,  Elements  of  Economics,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 


Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (American  Political  History),  Social  Science, 
with  electives  from  the  following  list : 

Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments,  Irish  His- 
tory, English  History,  Economics,  History  of  Art,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science, 
Education. 


Senior  Year 


Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
History  (American  Constitutional  History),  Social  Sci- 
ence (Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments),  with 
electives  from  the  following  list : 

History  of  XIX  Century,  Contemporary  History,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Philosophy,  Education,  History 
of  Art. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  COURSES 


RELIGION 

A scientific  study  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College.  Em- 
manuel College  is  distinctly  a Catholic  institution,  and  hence  it 
seeks  to  train  its  students  systematically  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Catholicity.  The  courses  in  religion  are 
so  constructed  that  students  who  remain  four  years  will  have  been 
given  a thorough  exposition  of  the  principal  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

1.  Apologetics.  Revelation  in  general.  Pre-Christian  revela- 

tion. Christian  revelation.  The  institution  of  the  Church 
by  Christ.  The  end  of  the  Church.  The  marks  of  the 
Church.  The  sources  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church; 
Tradition  and  Scripture.  The  rule  of  faith. 

2.  God  and  Man.  The  existence  of  God.  The  creation  of  the 

world.  The  fall  of  man.  The  Incarnation  and  Redemption. 

3.  Sanctification.  Grace,  — nature  and  kinds.  The  Sacra- 

ments as  means  of  grace.  Sacramentals.  The  constitu- 
tion and  life  of  the  Church.  The  relation  of  Church  and 
State. 

4.  Religious  Law  and  Sanction.  The  basis  of  morality.  Law. 

Conscience.  Precepts  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  Virtues, 
theological  and  natural.  Sin.  The  evangelical  counsels. 
The  future  life.  The  last  things. 

Prescribed  for  all  Students. 


SACRED  SCRIPTURE 

1.  General  introduction  to  the  old  Testament.  Canonicity. 
Authenticity.  Number  and  Classification  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  value  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its 
relation  with  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew  Bible. 
The  Greek  Bible.  The  various  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Analysis  of 
the  constituent  Books. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen. 
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2.  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Notion,  con- 
tents, and  divisions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospels. 
Their  writers.  The  life  of  Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  Gos- 
pel. His  miracles,  parables,  prophecies,  and  discourses. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Epistles.  The  life  of 
Saint  Paul. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores. 


CHURCH  HISTORY 

1.  a.  The  Church  in  the  Graeco-Roman  World  (A.D.  29- 

476).  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  spirit  of 
the  Church;  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  sufferings 
of  the  early  church ; the  Christian  writings  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  The  conversion  of  Constantine;  the  gradual 
extinction  of  paganism;  the  great  heresies  from  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  century;  the  development  of  the  constitution 
and  discipline  of  the  Church;  the  transition  from  imperial 
to  barbarian  society. 

b.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  (A.D.  476-1303).  The 
conversion  of  the  barbarian  nations;  the  rise  of  Islam;  the 
relations  of  Church  and  State;  the  development  of  Monas- 
ticism;  heresies  and  schisms.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne;  the  Greek  Schism;  investitures;  the  Bene- 
dictines; the  conversion  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Northern 
nations. 

c.  (A.D.  1303-1517).  The  Papacy  and  the  States  of  Europe; 
canon  law;  the  Crusades;  missionary  labors;  scholasticism 
and  its  vicissitudes;  heresies  and  Judaism;  the  mendicant 
orders ; the  fine  arts  in  the  Church ; the  Greek  Church  and 
the  fall  of  Constantinople;  the  Western  Schism. 

2.  a.  (A.D.  1517-1648).  The  Protestant  Reformation,  its  causes 

and  consequences ; the  counter  reformations ; the  Council  of 
Trent;  the  Society  of  Jesus;  the  missions  in  the  New  World; 
the  ecclesiastical  sciences  and  education;  the  Papacy;  the 
Thirty  Years’  War. 

b.  (A.D.  1648-1789).  Relations  between  Church  and  State; 
Gallicanism;  Josephism;  Febronianism;  Jansenism  and  its 
results;  missions  in  the  Orient;  the  Slavonic  Churches;  the 
development  of  the  Reformation;  the  theological  sciences; 
Christian  art;  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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c.  (1789-1900).  The  nature  and  results  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; the  Papacy  in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  foreign 
missions;  the  growth  of  the  theological  sciences;  condition 
of  Protestantism;  the  Eastern  Churches;  the  internal  life 
o^the  Church;  the  fine  arts  in  the  Church;  action  of  God  in 
history. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Logic. 

The  class  work  consists  mainly  of  practice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  arguments;  the  application  of  the  rules  of  logic  to 
selections  from  writers  in  philosophy,  and  illustrations  of 
the  inductive  method  taken  from  the  sciences. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Brief  Course  in  Logic 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  enter  college  with 
advanced  standing,  but  have  not  studied  logic. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  results  aimed  at  in  this  course  are : a general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  philosophy,  its  divisions,  its  principal 
problems  and  their  solution  by  various  systems;  a clear 
understanding  of  principles,  and  of  the  relation  between 
philosophy  and  religion ; some  appreciation  of  the  influence 
of  philosophy  upon  literature.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
course  a few  fundamental  problems  are  taken  up  for  special 
study,  mainly  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  some 
training  in  method. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

4.  Ethics 

This  course  is  planned  with  a view  to  the  following  results: 
a clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics, 
and  of  the  relation  between  morality  and  religion;  ability 
to  make  logical  application  of  these  principles;  some 
acquaintance  with  various  ethical  systems,  especially  with 
those  of  modern  times;  a knowledge  of  the  more  important 
ethical  questions  of  the  present  day,  and  ability  to  discuss 
such  questions  intelligently. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  Two  hours  weekly. 
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5.  History  of  Philosophy 

a.  Ancient  Period.  — General  view  of  the  development  of 

thought;  various  methods  of  studying  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy; divisions  of  the  history  of  philosophy;  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks;  reading  from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

b.  Mediaeval  Period.  — Development  of  scholastic  philosophy, 

its  relation  to  earlier  systems;  readings  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

c.  Modern  Period.  — Transition  from  scholasticism;  the  phi- 

losophy of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume;  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the 
revival  of  scholasticism;  the  influence  of  the  sciences  upon 
philosophy. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

6.  Contemporary  Philosophy 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 
Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  Evolutionism,  the  Immortal1  ty 
of  the  Soul,  the  Relation  between  Soul  and  Body,  Deter- 
minism, Pragmatism,  Scholasticism. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

7.  ^Esthetics 

Reality  and  its  transcendental  attributes;  definition  of  the 
Beautiful;  relation  to  the  Good  and  the  True;  objective 
constituents  of  the  Beautiful;  the  ^Esthetic  Feeling;  defini- 
tion of  Art;  its  relation  to  life;  Idealism  and  Realism;  the 
purpose  of  Art;  Art  and  Religion;  fundamental  principles 
of  literary  and  artistic  criticism;  historical  survey;  recent 
and  contemporary  theories. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
1.  General  Psychology 

The  methods  employed  in  the  psychological  research  are 
explained  and  illustrated.  A historical  outline  of  the  more 
important  problems  is  given,  and  the  connection  is  shown 
between  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  soul’s  nature,  origin,  and  destiny. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  One  seinester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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2.  Genetic  Psychology 

Aim  and  methods;  analysis  of  mental  development;  pro- 
cesses, factors,  results;  application  to  the  training  of  the 
child  in  home  and  school;  meaning  of  development  for  the 
ultimate  explanation  of  mental  life. 

Open  to  Juniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


EDUCATION 

1.  History,  Ancient  and  Medieval 

a.  Sketch  of  pre-Christian  systems  of  education  in  China, 

India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome;  educational 
ideals  and  methods;  works  on  education. 

b.  Christian  Education.  Patristic  Era;  first  century  to  ninth. 

Attitude  of  First  Christians  toward  pagan  education; 
Christians  at  the  great  pagan  schools ; works  on  education 
by  Christian  writers ; the  catechetical  schools;  the  monastic 
schools;  the  Christian  Rhetors. 

c.  Christian  Education.  Scholastic  Era;  ninth  century  to 

thirteenth.  Carolingian  Revival;  activity  of  Irish  teachers ; 
cloister,  cathedral,  and  parochial  schools;  free  popular 
education;  education  of  women;  technical  education  in 
guilds;  the  institution  of  chivalry;  rise  of  the  universities; 
educational  ideals  and  methods;  works  on  education. 
Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


2.  History,  Modern 

Educational  movements  in  the  Renaissance  period.  Work 
of  the  Religious  Orders.  Development  of  modern  systems. 
Influence  of  European  schools  upon  American  institutions. 
The  growth  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


3.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Study 

In  this  course  the  mental  processes  and  the  philosophical 
principles  underlying  correct  methods  of  study  are  examined 
and  their  application  to  the  study  of  typical  subjects  is 
pointed  out  in  detail.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  written 
exercises. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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4.  The  Philosophy  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  are 
studied.  A number  of  laws  that  hold  in  the  realms  of  life 
and  mind  are  examined,  and  the  meaning  and  function  of 
education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


5.  The  Psychology  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  studied ; the 
origin  and  meaning  of  automatic  and  reflex  activities  and 
the  development  and  atrophy  of  instincts  are  examined 
and  their  relation  to  mental  development  and  to  the  educa- 
tive process  is  pointed  out.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
education  developed  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  courses 
are  studied  in  their  concrete  embodiment  in  the  organic 
activities  of  the  Church.  Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


6.  General  and  Special  Methods 

In  this  course  the  principles  of  education  developed  in  the 
previous  three  courses  are  applied  to  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects,  and  the  details  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  Religion,  Nature  Study,  and  Language  are 
pointed  out.  Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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THE  LANGUAGES 


GREEK 

1.  Grammar.  Exercises  in  writing  Greek.  Xenophon,  Anabasis. 

General  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  Greek  at  entrance. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued.  Homer,  Iliad.  Elementary 

prose  composition. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1 or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 

3.  New  Testament  Greek.  Selections  from  the  Christian  writers. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1 or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 

4.  Homer,  Odyssey.  Books  I,  II,  VI,  and  VII.  Prose  composi- 

tion. 

Lectures  — History  of  Greek  literature  to  the  Elegy.  Homeric 
Antiquities. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

5.  Lysias,  Orations,  VII,  IX,  XII,  XVI,  XXIV,  and  XXXII. 
Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Attic  Orators.  The  Heliastic  Courts. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

6.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito.  Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Philosophy  of  Plato. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 
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7.  Euripides,  Medea , Alcestis  and  Hecuba.  Prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Rise  and  Development  of  Tragedy. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Greek  Groups. 

8.  Sophocles,  Antigone,  Edipus  Tyrannus , or  Eledra.  Advanced 

prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Greek  Dramatists. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

9.  Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poetry.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Elegy.  The  Dorian,  iEolian,  and  Alexandrine 

Schools. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

10.  Aristophanes,  Selections.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Attic  Comedy. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


11.  Plato,  Republic. 

Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  Groups. 

12.  Aristotle,  Poetics. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


13.  Thucydides,  Book  VII. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

14.  iEschylus,  Agamemnon  and  Seven  Against  Thebes. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


15.  Pindar,  Selected  Odes. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 
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16.  Lucian,  The  Dream , Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  The  Sale  of  the 

Philosophers. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors. 

17.  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  XVIII-XXIV. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

18.  General  review  of  Greek  literature.  Greek  syntax. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


19.  Greek  History  from  original  sources. 

Open  to  all  students  in  Greek  except  Freshmen. 


One  hour  weekly. 


20.  Greek  Myths. 

Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen. 


One  hour  weekly. 


LATIN 

1.  Livy,  Book  I.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes.  Prose  composition. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Four  hours  weekly. 

2.  Cicero,  Letters.  Tacitus,  Agricola.  Horace,  Satires  and 

Epistles.  Ovid,  Selections.  Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Latin  groups. 


3. 


History  of  Latin  Literature.  Reading  of  representative  selec- 
tions. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups. 


4.  Roman  Life.  Selected  readings  from  Pliny,  Letters;  Juvenal, 
Satires ; Martial,  Epograms. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 


5.  General  Review  of  Latin  Syntax.  Practice  in  writing  Latin. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 
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6.*  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence,  Selected  Plays. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 

7 * Roman  History.  Readings  from  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 

8. *  Roman  Philosophy.  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations.  Lucre- 

tius, Books  I and  V. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

9. *  Roman  Poetry.  Vergil,  Books  VII-XII.  Selected  readings 

from  the  elegiac  poets. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


10.*  Roman  Rhetoric.  Cicero,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  De  Insti- 
tution Oratoria,  Book  X. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


11.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

12.  Introduction  to  Paleography. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


13.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Elective  for  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


14, 


15,  16,  17.  Sight  Reading. 


One  hour  weekly. 

Elective  for  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  respectively. 


GERMAN 

1.  Grammar.  Readings  and  selected  lyrics  with  practice  in 
writing  and  speaking  German. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  German  at  entrance. 


2.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Reading.  Conversation. 

First  semester , five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  German. 


*Not  more  than  two  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year. 
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3.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Modern  and  classical  prose 

and  verse. 

Second  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2 or  equivalent. 

4.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Modern  and  classical  prose 

and  verse.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  collateral  reading. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  German. 

5.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to 

meet  individual  needs  of  students. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  One  hour  weekly. 

6.  The  Classical  Drama. 

Dramas  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  read  and  inter- 
preted in  class  with  the  study  of  their  dramatic  construction 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Frey  tag’s  Technik 
des  Dramas. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3 or  4. 

7.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. 

A study  of  their  life  and  works. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3 or  4. 


8. 


9. 


Scientific  German. 

Readings  in  current  scientific  literature. 
Primarily  for  students  in  scientific  groups. 
General  survey  of  German  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 or  7. 


Three  hours  weekly. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


10.  German  Conversation. 

Discussion  of  current  events  and  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  all  students  in  German.  One  hour  weekly. 

11.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama. 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  plays  of  Hebbel,  Anzengruber,  Wildenbruch,  and 
others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 
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12.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  general  aspects  of 
German  life  and  thought  in  so  far  as  they  find  expression  in 
the  novel.  Freytag,  Herbert,  Keller,  and  others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

13.  Grammar  Review. 

A detailed  discussion  of  theoretical  grammar  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  high  school  teacher. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  making  German  a major. 


FRENCH 

1.  Cardon,  A Practical  French  Course.  Special  study  of  irregular 

verbs.  Reading  of  modern  prose. 

This  course,  conducted  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  English, 
is  intended  to  secure  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  some  facility  in  French  conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  French. 

2.  Prose  composition.  Special  study  of  syntax.  Reading  of 

modern  authors.  Selections,  prose  and  poetry,  committed 
to  memory.  * 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  French. 

5.  Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Modern  prose.  Outline 

of  the  history  of  France  from  its  earliest  beginnings  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  a general  survey  of  the  literature  of 
the  same  period.  Practice  in  writing  and  speaking  French. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  French. 

6.  Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Special  study  of  the 

classical  drama  and  of  the  history  of  France  from  the  six- 
teenth century  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
Recitations,  lectures,  and  collateral  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  5.  Three  hours  weekly. 

7.  Original  prose;  description  and  narration. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6. 
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One  hour  weekly. 


8.  Elementary  French  conversation  and  composition.  Talks  on 

assigned  readings. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

9.  Advanced  French  conversation  and  composition.  Discussion 

on  current  topics. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

10.  French  social  life  and  manners.  Advanced  conversation  and 

composition. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  French  a major. 

11.  History  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 

and  a general  outline  of  the  literature  of  the  same  period. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  who  have  completed  6. 

12.  Evolution  of  the  Letter.  Theory  and  Practice.  Study  of  the 

great  letter-writers  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 and  11. 

13.  The  French  Novel.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6.  One  hour  weekly. 

14.  Special  study  of  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lec- 

tures and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 and  11. 

15.  French  Epic  Poetry  with  special  study  of  Victor  Hugo  and 

Lamartine. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1 1 . One  hour  weekly. 

16.  Lyric  Poetry  with  introduction  to  French  versification. 

Second  semester , one  hour  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  11  and  15. 

17.  A rapid  review  of  French  literature  dealing  only  with  writers 

of  first  importance. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 
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18.  Special  course  in  pronunciation  and  elocution. 


One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

19.  Philology.  Phonology.  Morphology.  Old  French. 

Second  semester , one  hour  weekly. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  completed  11  and  14. 

20.  Teachers’  Course.  A study  of  the  aims  and  methods  in  teach- 

ing French.  A review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Pro- 
nunciation, reading,  and  composition.  Practice  in  teaching. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  French  a major. 

21.  A short  course.  Reading,  prose  composition,  and  conversation. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

22.  Scientific  French.  Readings  in  scientific  literature. 

One  hour  weekly. 


SPANISH 


1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar, 
texts.  Conversation. 


Reading  of  easy  Spanish 
Three  hours  weekly. 


2.  Grammar  and  exercise  in  composition.  Reading  of  modern 
prose.  Conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 . 


3.  General  introduction  to  Spanish  literature.  Lectures,  recita- 

tions, and  reading  of  selected  works  of  the  more  important 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Composition  and  con- 
versation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

4.  Spanish  prose  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 

centuries.  Lectures,  collateral  reading.  Composition  and 
conversation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 
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5.  Spanish  Fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures,  col- 
lateral reading.  Composition  and  conversation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 


6. 


The  History  of  Spain.  Lectures,  readings  and  recitations. 


Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


ITALIAN 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  with  written  and  oral  exer- 

cises. Reading  and  sight  translation.  Conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Grammar  and  prose  composition. 

Reading  and  sight  translation  from  modern  authors  in  the 
first  semester,  from  classic  authors  in  the  second  semester. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

3.  History  of  Italian  literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 


ENGLISH 

1.  Principles  of  structure  in  theme,  paragraph,  and  sentence. 

Description,  exposition,  and  argumentation.  Lectures, 
themes,  and  critical  study  of  illustrative  selections  from 
English  and  American  literature. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Three  hours  weekly. 

2.  Argumentation.  This  course  aims  to  apply  the  principles  of 

logic  to  English  composition.  Several  short  arguments  oral 
and  written  give  practice  in  the  methods  of  deductive  and 
inductive  proof,  and  the  refutation  of  typical  fallacies. 
Argumentative  essays  and  magazine  articles  are  analyzed. 
At  least  one  long  brief  and  the  corresponding  forensic  are 
required.  Toward  the  end  of  the  course  the  oral  composi- 
tion takes  the  form  of  class  debates. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  1920.  Two  hours  weekly. 
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3.  Brief  course  in  argumentation.  This  course  is  designed  for 
students  who  enter  college  with  advanced  standing  and  who 
are  unable  to  follow  English  2. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


4.  Versification.  English  poetry  studied  from  a structural  and 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  Practical  exercises  in  the 
construction  of  stanzas,  sonnets,  and  other  forms  of  verse. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  in  the  first  semester  for  students  making  English  a major. 


5. 


Advanced  composition. 


Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking  no  other  composition  course. 


6. 


Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  students. 


One  hour  weekly. 


7 a.  Short  Story  writing. 
Open  to  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


7 b.  Essay  writing. 
Open  to  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


8.  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  A study  of  the  best  known  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  with  attention  to  their  sources,  language,  and 
grammar.  One  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


9.  The  Early  English  Drama.  Mysteries,  miracles,  and  morali- 
ties. Beginnings  of  the  regular  drama.  Comedy,  tragedy, 
history.  Immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Second  semester,  one  hour  weekly. 


10.  Shakespeare.  Life  and  works.  Detailed  study  of  four  plays, 
with  reading  and  discussion  of  the  most  important  histories, 
comedies,  and  tragedies. 

Open  to  Juniors.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


11.  Milton.  His  life,  purpose,  and  achievement.  Study  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  Paradise  Regained , and  Samson  Agonistes. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester,  one  hour  weekly. 
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13.  The  Classical  Age.  While  chief  attention  in  this  course  is 
given  to  Dryden  and  Pope,  other  authors  of  the  period, 
especially  Addison  and  Steele,  are  included.  The  life,  work, 
and  influence  of  those  authors  are  studied,  as  well  as  the 
historical  background. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


15.  English  Poetry  from  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to 

the  present  day.  The  revolt  from  classicism.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  The  Pre-Raphaelites. 
The  Oxford  Movement.  Tennyson.  Robert  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  The  Celtic  Revival. 
Francis  Thompson. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

16.  Seminar  in  Recent  Literature. 

Open  to  Juniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


18.  An  intensive  study  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  or  some  other 
nineteenth  century  poet. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


19.  Prose  Fiction.  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  George  Meredith.  These  authors,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  minor  Victorian  novelists,  are 
studied  with  special  reference  to  their  sociological  views 
and  ethical  teaching.  As  this  course  demands  extensive 
reading,  students  who  enter  upon  it  must  have  read  at 
least  two  novels  by  each  of  the  authors  named  above. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 


20.  English  Prose,  exclusive  of  fiction,  from  the  founding  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  the  present  day.  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  Stevenson, 
Cardinal  Newman. 


21.  History  of  American  Literature.  The  Colonial,  Revolu- 
tionary, and  Knickerbocker  Periods.  The  influence  of 
Transcendentalism.  The  chief  Poets.  The  Essayists.  The 
Short  Story  writers.  The  Novelists. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Three  hours  weekly. 
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24.  Historical  English.  A survey  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language.  Introduction  to  Old  English  grammar.  Cook, 
First  Book  in  Old  English. 

First  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 


25.  Old  English  prose  and  verse.  Bright,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 
Beowulf  (Schiicking’s  text). 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  who  have  completed  Course  24. 

The  English  Department  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
elective  course  chosen  by  fewer  than  six  students. 


HISTORY 

The  object  of  the  course  in  History  is  threefold;  to  give  to  all 
students  a broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the  world;  to  stimulate 
individual  research;  and  to  awaken  a critical  sense  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  history.  The  course  is  further  developed  and  strength- 
ened by  its  co-relation  with  the  course  in  Church  History. 

The  instruction  in  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  private  readings. 

1.  Medieval  History  to  1517.  — A general  knowledge  of 
Ancient  History  is  presupposed,  but,  in  order  that  the 
unity  of  historical  development  may  be  emphasized,  several 
introductory  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  causes  which  led  to  its  fall,  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Roman  world  to  Medieval  civilization.  The 
following  headings  indicate  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in 
the  period  more  especially  covered  by  this  course:  the 
Teutonic  nations;  the  growth  of  Frankish  powder;  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne;  the  gradual  naturalization  of  France 
and  Germany;  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Church;  the 
Feudal  System;  the  extension  of  Mohammedanism;  the 
scope  and  results  of  the  Crusades;  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War;  the  revival  of  classical  learning;  the  geographical 
discoveries. 

Open  to  Freshmen.*  Two  hours  weekly. 


♦History  1 and  History  of  Art  5 are  prerequisites  to  later  elections,  if  such  elections  are  to 
be  recognized  as  major  work  in  history  or  economics. 
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2.  European  History,  1517-1815.  — This  course  traces  the  his- 

tory of  Europe  to  the  close  of  Napoleon’s  career.  Attention 
is  devoted  to  the  following  topics:  the  political  changes 
caused  by  the  Reformation;  England  in  the  era  of  religious 
revolution;  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  the  Age  of  Louis  XI Y; 
the  rise  of  Prussia;  the  Seven  Years’ War;  the  expansion  of 
England;  the  causes,  principles,  and  chief  events  of  the 
French  Revolution;  the  rise  of  Napoleon;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire;  the  Napoleonic  era  in  its  French  and 
European  aspects. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Two  hours  weekly. 

3.  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  — This  course  is 

planned  to  give  a general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  includes  the  following  topics:  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  the  epoch  of  reform  in  England;  Ire- 
land and  Home  Rule;  the  political  changes  in  France;  the 
rise  and  development  of  contemporary  Germany;  the  crea- 
tion of  united  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes;  the  rise  of  Japan;  the  relations  between  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

4.  Contemporary  History.  — This  course  deals  with  current 

history  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of 
present-day  events. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

5.  American  Political  History  to  1861.  — This  course  is  de- 

signed to  give  the  student  a general  knowledge  of  American 
Political  History  from  the  period  of  discoveries  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  The  following  are  among  the  sub- 
jects considered:  Spain,  France,  and  England  in  North 
America;  intercolonial  wars;  the  causes  and  events  of  the 
American  Revolution;  the  United  States  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation;  the  Constitution;  the  causes  and  results 
of  the  War  of  1812;  the  Jacksonian  epoch;  the  War  with 
Mexico. 

Open  to  Juniors.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

American  Political  History  from  1861  to  the  Present  Day.  — 
Among  the  subjects  considered  in  this  course  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  controversy  over  slavery;  the  question  of 
secession;  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of  reconstruction; 
the  commercial  and  industrial  growth  of  the  United  States; 
the  Spanish-American  War;  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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6.  American  Constitutional  History.  — The  object  of  this 

course  is  to  acquaint  the  student,  in  a more  special  manner 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship.  Among 
the  subjects  considered  the  following  may  be  mentioned; 
the  Articles  of  Confederation;  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution; some  recent  State  constitutions;  local  government 
— county  and  town ; the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall ; 
the  question  of  women’s  rights. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

7.  Irish  History.  — This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 

a general  knowledge  of  Irish  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  history 
of  the  Irish  people  in  modern  times. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

8.  English  Political  History.  — This  course  covers  the  me- 

dieval and  modern  period  of  English  History.  The  study 
of  industrial  and  social  conditions  receives  special  attention. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

ECONOMICS 

1.  *Elementary  Economics.  — Study  of  familiar  economic  facts 

and  processes,  leading  toward  the  explanation  of  economic 
laws  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  organization  of  economic 
society.  Larger  aspects  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  Principles  and  institutions  of  private  prop- 
erty with  particular  attention  to  social  movements  which 
aim  to  modify  distribution. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors. 

2.  Industrial  History  of  England.  — A study  of  industrial 

forms,  with  particular  attention  to  villenage,  home  manu- 
factures, and  the  factory  system. 

First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

3.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  — Study  of  the 

industrial  and  commercial  relations  during  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods;  history  of  protective  tariff,  and 
growth  of  manufactures;  history  of  transportation;  eco- 
nomic basis  of  slavery;  the  rise  of  the  labor  movement,  and 
the  background  of  recent  social  legislation. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


♦Economics  1 and  History  1 are  prerequisites  for  major  work  in  Economics. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


1.  Elementary  Sociology.  — Study  of  the  social  history  of  the 

individual  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
relations  of  social  facts,  institutions,  forces,  and  processes. 
Class  papers  and  instruction  are  based  largely  on  the  per- 
sonal social  experience  of  the  student  throughout  the  whole 
normal  range  of  social  relations.  Study  of  the  wider  life  of 
society  in  the  light  of  results  thus  obtained,  with  particular 
attention  to  current  social  movements  and  more  marked 
social  progress. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Principles  of  Relief.  — Study  of  problems  and  processes  of 

poverty  and  of  policies  and  principles  in  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  relief  work  with  particular  attention  to 
Catholic  thought  and  practice. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  Elements  of  Political  Science.  — The  nature,  origin,  basis, 

functions,  and  constitution  of  the  State ; and  the  chief  forms 
and  departments  of  government. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Activities  of  the  State.  — 

Legislation  concerning  commerce,  industry,  labor,  charity, 
and  education. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 


3.  Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments.  — This 
course  embraces  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment and  a comparative  study  of  the  existing  systems  of 
government  in  the  principal  modern  states. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


MATHEMATICS 

1 . Solid  Geometry.  — Demonstrations  of  propositions ; appli- 
cations of  principles  to  numerical  examples. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
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2.  Trigonometry. — Plane  and  Spherical.  Trigonometric  Analy- 

sis; solution  of  triangles;  application  of  principles  to 
problems;  goniometry;  Napier’s  rules;  Napier’s  Analo- 
gies; Gauss’s  Formulae,  applications. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

3.  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry.  — The  essentials  of 

Plane  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  as 
required  for  the  sciences. 

One  year,  three  hours  weekly. 

Recommended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  Physics;  also  for  the 
Science  degree. 


4.  Advanced  Algebra. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  — Equations  and  fundamental  prop- 

erties of  the  point,  right  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2. 


6.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Differentiation; 
expansion  of  functions;  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms; 
maxima  and  minima;  general  properties  of  plane  curves; 
application  of  both  the  single  and  double  integration. 

One  year,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 


7.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  — Continuation 
of  4.  Some  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  an  algebraic 
equation  in  one  unknown;  solutions  of  systems  of  simulta- 
neous equations;  fundamental  properties  of  determinants. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 


8.  Calculus  (Second  Course).  — More  detailed  study  of  the 
principles  of  Differentiation  and  Integration.  Partial 
differentiation,  maxima  and  minima  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sions, definite  integrals  over  curves,  surfaces,  and  volumes, 
etc.  Numerous  geometrical  and  physical  applications. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6. 
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9.  Analytic  Geometry  (Second  Course).  — A more  detailed 
study  of  the  Conic  Sections.  Higher  plane  curves.  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  4 and  5,  or  3. 

10.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6.  One  year,  one  hour  weekly. 

11.  Teachers’  Course.  — A critical  review  of  Algebra  and 

Geometry  with  a view  to  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

Two  semesters,  two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  or  3 and  6. 

12.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Students  in  Physics.  — 

Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics  to  problems  in  physics. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

13.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Students  in  Chemistry. — 

Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics  to  problems  in  Chemis- 
try. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Courses  12  and  13  to  be  given  in  alternate  years. 


PHYSICS 

1.  General  Physics. — Lectures,  reading,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory exercises  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  not  offered  Physics  for  entrance. 

2P Advanced  Physics.  — Mechanics;  Geometrical  Optics. 

One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  [Heat.  — Thermometry;  Calorimetry;  Elementary  Thermo 

Dynamics. 

One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1. 
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One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 


5.  Ether  Waves.  — Phenomena  and  laws  of  interference  and 

diffraction;  optical  instruments;  dispersion;  spectrum 
analysis;  color  phenomena;  polarization;  propagation  in 
crystalline  media. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  2 and  4.  One  semester , five  hours  weekly. 

6.  Electricity. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  3.  One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

7.  Selected  Problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental 

work,  and  discussion. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


CHEMISTRY 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 

wants  of  students  who  take  only  one  year  of  chemistry. 
It  includes  a study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their 
compounds,  and  such  an  investigation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  governing  chemical  changes  as  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced work.  Lectures.  Recitations.  Laboratory  practice. 
Open  to  Sophomores.  Four  hours  weekly. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures, 

recitations,  and  laboratory  work  in  the  systematic  methods 
of  analysis.  The  elements  are  studies  in  their  qualitative 
relations. 

First  semester,  four  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  — A laboratory  course  embracing 

the  most  important  and  typical  methods  in  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis. 

Secoivd  semester,  four  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures,  reci- 

tations, and  laboratory  work.  A careful  study  is  made  of 
the  principal  classes  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1.  Four  hours  weekly. 

5.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — A course  offering  an 

opportunity  for  more  extended  study  and  investigation  to 
those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 
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6.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course.  — Special  work  in  Organic 

Preparations,  or  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1,  2,  3 and  4. 

7.  Historical  Chemistry.  — This  course  treats  of  the  begin- 

nings of  Chemistry  and  its  development  to  modern  times. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 

8.  Food  Chemistry.  — A study  of  the  chemistry  of  proteins, 

fats,  and  carbohydrates  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
composition  of  such  foods  as  flour,  milk,  butter,  meat,  etc. 
The  adulteration,  sterilization,  and  preservation  of  foods. 

One  hour  weekly. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry.  — Lectures,  recitations,  and 

practice  work. 


BIOLOGY 

1.  General  Biology 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  animal  and  plant  life  as  a preparation 
for  the  further  study  of  botany  and  zoology.  It  also  fur- 
nishes an  opportunity  for  gaining  a practical  knowledge  of 
general  biology. 

By  the  study  of  amoeba  and  other  protozoa,  saccharomyces, 
protococcus,  and  non-pathogenic  bacteria,  the  student  be- 
comes familiarized  with  the  unicellular  organism;  by  the 
study  of  hydra,  obelia,  and  spirogyra,  with  the  multicellular. 

The  earthworm,  crayfish,  perch,  frog,  and  rabbit  are  chosen  as 
typical  forms  of  animal  life.  The  liverwort,  moss,  fern, 
pine,  and  sunflower  are  studied  to  introduce  the  student  to 
botany. 

The  course  is  conducted  by  means  of  lectures,  laboratory 
work,  and  field  excursions.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
the  drawing  of  objects  studied  in  the  laboratory.  Indi- 
vidual use  of  the  microscope.  Dissection  of  animal  forms 
as  well  as  the  differentiation  and  generalization  of  their 
various  structures  and  functions. 

It  is  desirable  that  those  who  enter  this  course  have  an  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Five  hours  weekly. 
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3.  General  Botany 


In  this  course  the  foundation  principles  of  plant  biology  are 
considered,  including  a study  of  plant  life  in  general  with 
reference  to  the  morphology,  function,  and  development  of 
plants,  their  relations  to  light,  soil,  moisture,  and  other 
biotic  conditions  that  make  up  their  environment. 

During  the  second  semester  the  time  is  devoted  to  systematic 
botany  with  a study  of  typical  plants  representing  the  more 
general  group  of  angiosperms. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Five  hours  weekly. 


4.  Animal  Histology  and  Technique 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  with  a study  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  miscroscopic  structure  of  the  various  tissues  and 
organs.  Its  aim  is  to  train  the  student  by  individual 
practice  in  the  killing,  fixing,  and  sectioning  of  specimens, 
the  preparation  of  media,  as  well  as  the  staining  and  mount- 
ing of  slides  and  other  methods  of  microscopic  technique. 

This  course  presupposes  ability  to  manipulate  the  miscroscope 
and  some  knowledge  of  general  biology. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1.  Three  hours  weekly. 


5.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates 

This  course  is  intended  mainly  for  students  who  intend  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  work  of  teaching  biology  or  who 
for  any  other  reason  desire  a deeper  insight  into  the  forms 
of  animal  life  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  course  in  general 
biology. 

In  this  course  typical  organisms  will  be  studied  in  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another.  The  skull,  shoulder,  and  pelvic  girdles 
will  be  followed  from  the  fishes  to  the  mammals.  In  like 
manner  the  nervous,  circulatory,  and  muscular  systems  will 
be  studied  as  variations  of  a fundamental  structure  that  is  to 
be  found  throughout  the  various  classes  of  vertebrates. 

Comparative  Anatomy  alone  can  give  the  student  that  insight 
into  the  structure  of  organisms  which  reduces  the  burden  of 
memory  to  a minimum  and  impresses  facts  by  a rational 
group  of  relations. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 


6.  Comparative  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Fungi 

Structure  and  characters  of  edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms. 
Parasitic  Fungi;  their  history  and  development.  General 
classification  with  studies  in  representative  groups.  Prac- 
tice in  recognition  of  species.  Laboratory  and  field  work. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  3.  Three  hours  weekly. 

7.  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Pteridophyta,  Bryo- 

PHYTA  AND  ALG^] 

Study  of  typical  genera.  Laboratory  and  field  work.  Com- 
parative Histology,  Morphology,  and  Taxonomy  of  Gym- 
nospermse.  Laboratory  and  field  work. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  3.  Three  hours  weekly. 

9.  Plant  Physiology 

Advanced  work  on  the  phenomena  of  respiration,  photosyn- 
thesis, metabolism,  nutrition,  growth  movement,  irritability 
of  plants,  their  reaction  to  changed  surroundings,  trans- 
formations, and  modes  of  reproduction. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 

10.  Embryology 

This  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  two  representative 
forms  of  vertebrate  embryo,  the  chick  and  the  pig.  Fertili- 
zation, cleavage,  and  stages  up  to  gastrulation  will  be 
studied  in  Ascaris. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1.  Five  hours  weekly. 

11.  Philosophy  of  Nature 

In  this  course  the  data  of  science  will  be  presented  as  the 
foundation  of  generalizations  of  theoretical  interest.  The 
theory  of  the  cell  will  be  studied  in  its  relation  to  modern 
concepts  of  Mendelism  and  Eugenics.  The  problems  of  life, 
heredity,  and  evolution,  the  relation  of  body  and  mind,  of 
God  and  the  world  will  be  considered.  General  Biology  is 
advised  as  a prerequisite  but  not  required. 

Open  to  all  students  -in  Science.  One  hour  weekly. 

12.  General  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

An  elementary  course  in  physiology  and  hygiene  intending  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  body  combined  with  a study  of  personal  and 
domestic  hygiene  and  sanitary  science. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 
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13.  Microscopic  Drawing 

A practical  course  in  drawing  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principles  of  delineation  and  color  as  an  aid  to  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  objects  viewed  under  the 
microscope  and  to  accuracy  of  detail  in  representing  them  in 
pen  and  ink,  pastel  and  water  colors. 

This  course  is  advised  to  students  taking  4 and  10. 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

No  form  of  art  lecture  is  capable  of  greater  value  than  that 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  works  under  discussion.  Here 
qualities  are  seen  and  pointed  out  rather  than  described,  and  here 
the  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  a statement  of  the  principle  governing 
the  manipulation  of  those  qualities  — the  essential  processes  of 
art. 

1 . The  History  of  Ancient  Art.  — This  course  is  an  outline 

study  of  the  development  of  the  classic  style  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  Greek 
Art  and  its  expression  in  the  College  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

2.  Early  Christian  Art.  — This  course  covers  a study  of 

painting  from  the  earliest  Christian  period  to  the  Dawn  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  embraces  the  art  of  the  Catacombs 
and  emphasizes  Christian  Symbolism. 

Open  to  first-year  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

3 . Italian  Painting  of  the  Renaissance  . — This  course  includes 

a careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  examples  of  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli,  and 
Raphael  found  in  the  College  Art  Museum. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2.  Required  of  students  who 
major  in  History. 

4.  Italian  Sculpture.  — This  course  gives  an  outline  of  sculp- 

ture during  the  Early  and  High  Renaissance  periods,  with 
an  intensive  study  of  works  that  are  characteristic  expres- 
sions of  civic,  social,  and  religious  conditions. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3.  One  hour  weekly. 
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5.  Minor  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  — This  course  consists  of 
lectures  on  mosaics,  ivories,  miniatures,  enamels,  glass, 
metal  work,  wood  carving,  and  architectural  sculpture  from 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  Rare  specimens  are  pro- 
vided for  study  and  constant  access  is  had  to  the  abundant 
illustrative  material  of  the  College  Art  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 


ELOCUTION 

1.  Enunciation  and  Training  of  the  Voice 

Proper  use  of  voice,  clear  enunciation,  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation in  daily  speech  as  well  as  in  public  address. 

2.  Training  of  the  Body  and  Voice 

Continuation  of  Elocution  1 with  more  advanced  work. 

3.  General  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression 

4.  Dramatic  Reading 

Analysis  of  characters.  Scenes  selected  for  memorizing  and 
acting. 

Two  plays  studied. 

Open  to  all  students. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Two  hours  of  physical  exercise  are  required  each  week  of  all  first- 
year  students  who  are  not  excused  by  a physician.  The  gymnastic 
work  is  a regular  academic  requirement,  and  as  such  is  subject  to 
the  usual  regulations  affecting  absence  and  quality  of  work. 
Gymnasium  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  a graduate  of  Dr. 
Sargent’s  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


STUDENTS’  ORGANIZATIONS 

Under  the  joint  management  of  faculty  and  students  are  various 
societies  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
members  a cultured  appreciation  for  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful. 

The  Dramatic  Society. 

The  Musical  Society. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 


Friends  of  education,  particularly  of  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  will  find  in  Emmanuel  College  a worthy  and  de- 
serving channel  for  the  distribution  of  their  beneficence.  They  will 
realize  the  increasing  costliness  of  furnishing  an  educational  equip- 
ment commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  tuition  fee  for  the  annual  expenses  of  such  an 
institution.  To  all  who  desire  to  promote  one  of  God’s  great 
works,  Catholic  education,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  needs  of 
the  College: 

An  Endowment  Fund. 

Funds  for  the  equipment  and  for  the  extension  of  the  College. 

A more  extended  Library. 


ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

FOUNDERS  OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Each  person  who  contributes  one  hundred  dollars  to  assist  in 
founding  a Scholarship,  a Library,  or  a Chair,  or  to  assist  in  build- 
ing a Hall,  or  in  equipping  and  furnishing  any  of  the  Halls  or 
Buildings  after  completion,  will  be  considered  a Founder  of 
Emmanuel  College,  and  as  such  will  be  enrolled  as  a Life  Member 
in  the  Association,  and  will  share  in  all  its  spiritual  advantages. 

The  names  of  dead  friends  or  relatives  may  be  entered  on  the 
List  of  Members  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  share  perpetually  in 
all  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Association. 

Mass  will  be  said  for  the  Members,  living  or  dead,  every 
Saturday. 
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ARCHBISHOP’S  HOUSE 
Granby  Street 
Boston 


December  18,  1919. 

Sister  Bernardine  Marie,  Superior, 

Emmanuel  College, 

The  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sister  Superior:  It  was  with  just  pride  and  joy  that  we 
welcomed  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  Emmanuel  College 
and  saw  in  that  achievement  another  golden  and  inspiring  page 
added  to  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. 

Founded  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  instruction  of  Catholic 
young  ladies,  wisely  directed  and  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
faithful  daughters  of  Notre  Dame,  Emmanuel  College  cannot  but 
merit  the  protection  and  blessing  of  God  and  be  another  jewel 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

With  happy  anticipation  we  look  upon  these  auspicious  be- 
ginnings, and  rejoice  in  the  firm  conviction  that  one  day,  not  far 
distant,  Emmanuel  College  will  take  her  place  as  one  of  America’s 
finest  and  largest  colleges  for  young  ladies. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Xt., 

(Signed)  William  Cardinal  O’Connell, 
Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


1921 

September  1 Entrance  Examinations  begin 

September  19 Registration  of  Students 

September  21 College  Exercises  begin 

November  24 Thanksgiving  Day 

December  15 Christmas  Vacation  begins 


1922 

January 

3 

Christmas  Vacation  ends 

January 

13 

January 

23 

Mid-year  Examinations  end 

January 

24 

Spiritual  Retreat  for  the  Students 

January 

30 

Second  Semester  begins 

April 

11 

Easter  Vacation  begins 

April 

19 

Easter  Vacation  ends 

May 

1 

Founders’  Day 

May 

25 

Ascension  Day 

May 

29 

Entrance  Examinations  begin 

June 

3 

Entrance  Examinations  end 

May 

23 

Final  Examinations  begin 

June 

6 

Final  Examinations  end 

June 

7 

Closing  Exercises 

7 


THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  ARE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING 
PROFESSORS 


The  Reverend  Charles  A.  Finn,  A.B.,  S.T.D. 

Biology 

The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Waters,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy , General  Psychology 

The  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Sacred  Scripture , Church  History 

The  Reverend  William  T.  A.  O’Brien,  Ph.B.,  S.T.L. 

Education 

The  Reverend  John  J.  Lynch,  Ph.B.,  L.C.L.,  S.T.L. 

Economics 

The  Reverend  Eric  F.  Mackenzie,  A.M.,  J.C.L.,  S.T.L. 
Sociology 

Miss  Rose  Walsh 
Expression 

Miss  Agnes  McKenna 
Physical  Training 

Miss  Miriam  Tenney 
History  of  Art 

With  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  departments  of  Religion,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  English,  Logic,  History,  Political  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Music. 
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EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Communication  with  the  College 

Emmanuel  College  is  situated  in  the  Back  Bay  District  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  fronts  on  the  Riverway,  and  extends  from 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  to  Brookline  Avenue.  Huntington  Avenue, 
Longwood  Avenue,  or  Brookline  Village-Chestnut  Hill  cars  pass 
within  a short  distance  of  the  college. 

The  college  telephone  is  Brookline  6880. 

All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Emmanuel  College,  32  The 
Riverway,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 

Foundation  and  Purpose 

Emmanuel  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur,  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women.  It  was  opened  in  September,  1919,  in  response  to  an 
urgent  demand  in  Boston  for  a Catholic  institution  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  young  women  who,  having  completed  their  high  school 
course,  desire  to  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  in  a Catholic 
college  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

Location 

Close  to  the  heart  of  a great  metropolis,  yet  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Fenway,  Emmanuel  College  has 
an  environment  particularly  suited  to  collegiate  ideals.  The 
college  buildings  contain  a spacious  chapel,  an  extensive  art 
museum,  assembly  and  social  halls,  science  and  lecture  rooms, 
offices,  parlors,  classrooms,  dining  hall,  and  gymnasium. 

The  College  Art  Museum 

• Art  Museums  have  always  been  a most  important  factor  in 
education,  and  their  influence  has  so  rapidly  extended  in  America 
that  they  have  become  a valuable  guide  and  stimulus,  not  only 
to  art  pupils,  but  to  college  and  university  students,  who  find  in 
them  inexhaustible  sources  of  inspiration  and  enjoyment. 

Through  the  munificence  of  a devoted  and  generous  friend, 
Emmanuel  College  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a valuable  and 
extensive  art  collection  which  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  art. 
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In  it  the  various  historic  schools  of  painting  are  illustrated  by 
world-renowned  masterpieces  in  oil,  water-color,  and  engraving; 
and  the  periods  of  sculpture  are  represented  by  famous  statues  in 
terra-cotta,  marble,  and  bronze.  Exquisite  specimens  of  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  gems,  and  ivories,  with  antiques  of  all  kinds, 
demonstrate  the  various  elements  and  qualities  which  enter  into  all 
real  works  of  art,  and  prove  that  it  is  not  merely  from  relief, 
“but  from  glowing,  sanctified  inspiration  of  devout  affection,  holy 
desire,  and  adoring  faith,  have  sprung  in  every  age  those  con- 
ceptions of  heavenly  things  that  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
modern  as.  well  as  of  ancient  Christendom.” 


Extrinsic  Advantages 

Boston  affords  excellent  educational  advantages  to  the  students 
of  Emmanuel.  Within  easy  reach  are  institutions  rich  in  facilities 
for  research  work  in  Science,  in  Literature,  and  in  Art.  The 
suburbs  abound  in  places  of  historic  interest. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


Emmanuel  College  is  for  Day  Students  only.  Application  for 
membership  in  the  classes  should  be  made  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible,  in  order  to  insure  the  prompt  completion  of  all  pre- 
liminary arrangements. 


METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

There  are  two  methods  of  admission  to  Emmanuel  College. 

I.  Old  Plan.  Under  this  plan  a candidate  must  present  at 
entrance  15^2  units  in  prescribed  subjects  obtained  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

1.  From  examinations  taken  at  Emmanuel  College. 

2.  From  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  or  by  Trinity  College,  Washington, 
D.C. 

3.  From  Catholic  University  Examinations  given  to  Affiliated 
Schools. 


II.  New  Plan.  The  examinations  required  in  this  plan  are  of 
the  type  known  as  Comprehensive  Examinations. 

The  new  method  depends  upon  two  kinds  of  evidence : 

1.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  school,  consisting  of 

a.  A school  report  covering  the  entire  record  of  subjects 
and  grades  for  four  years. 

b.  A statement  from  the  school  principal  including  an 
estimate  of  the  applicant’s  scholarly  interests,  special 
ability,  and  character. 

2.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  candidate,  consisting  of 
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Four  comprehensive  examinations,  selected  from  each  of  the 
following  groups: 

(1)  English,  selected  by  the  applicant. 

(2)  A foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant. 

(3)  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  selected  by 
the  applicant. 

(4)  A fourth  subject,  designated  by  the  applicant  from  the 
subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission.  This 
choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Admission  of  the  respective  colleges. 

These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time. 

At  least  two  examinations  must  cover  more  than  two  admis- 
sion units*  each. 

In  each  subject  chosen  the  comprehensive  examination  covering 
all  the  units  offered  by  her  for  admission  must  be  taken  by  the 
applicant. 

It  is  desirable  that  applicants  furnish  school  records  and  state 
the  subjects  selected  for  examination  before  February  fifteenth  of 
the  year  in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  taken.  The  record  of 
the  remainder  of  the  school  course  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  Emmanuel  College  by  July  1st  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Can- 
didates may  apply  for  admission,  however,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  September  examinations. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  individual  college  must 
give  its  permission,  based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
school,  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  candidate,  if  admitted  to  college,  will 
be  admitted  free  from  all  conditions.  Failure  to  meet  completely 
the  standard  in  both  kinds  of  evidence  required  will  not  necessarily 
involve  rejection  of  the  applicant;  the  committee  may  accept 
unusual  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  credentials  submitted  as 
offsetting  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  even  failure  in  another  part. 
If  the  candidate  fails  of  admission  in  June  she  will  not  be  debarred 
from  taking  examinations  under  the  old  system  in  September,  but 
she  may  not  take  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  admission 
under  the  new  plan  before  June  of  the  following  year. 


*Note.  — A unit  as  defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  represents 
a year’s  study  in  any  subject  in  a secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a quarter  of  a 
year’s  work. 
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ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  the  following  subjects 
are  prescribed:  English,  3 units;  Latin,  4 units;  Major  Language 
(Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units;  History,  1 unit; 
Mathematics,  2J4  units. 

Two  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Minor 
Language  (a  language  not  offered  in  the  Prescribed  Group),  2 
units;  History,  2 units;  Solid  Geometry,  Yi  unit;  Trigonometry, 
y<L  unit;  Physics,  1 unit;  Chemistry,  1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit; 
Zoology,  1 unit;  Music,  1 unit. 

Total  requirement:  15^  units. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.Litt.),  the  following 
subjects  are  prescribed:  English,  3 units;  History,  1 unit;  Major 
Language  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units; 
Minor  Language,  2 units.  (Latin  must  be  either  the  Major  or  the 
Minor  Language.) 

Six  and  one  half  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives: 
Major  Language,  3 units;  Minor  Language,  2 units;  History,  3 
units;  Algebra,  V/i  units;  Plane  Geometry,  1 unit;  Physics,  1 
unit;  Chemistry,  1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit;  Zoology,  1 unit;  Music, 
1 unit. 

Total  requirement:  15^  units. 

A candidate  who  fails  to  meet  in  full  the  entrance  requirements 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  on  probation,  provided 
that  her  “conditions”  do  not  exceed  two  units.  These  conditions 
must  be  removed  by  examinations  taken  on  dates  set  by  the 
Faculty.  No  student  with  entrance  conditions  will  be  admitted 
to  the  Sophomore  Class. 

A fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  condition  examination 
taken  out  of  specified  time. 

Candidates  for  admission  who  desire  to  take  the  examinations 
of  the  College  Entrance  Board  instead  of  those  set  by  Emmanuel 
College  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College  for  a table 
indicating  the  subjects  offered  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board  equivalent  to  those  offered  by  Emmanuel  College. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
entrance  examination,  a candidate  for  admission  must  file  an 
application  properly  filled  in  and  signed.  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  a deposit  of  ten  dollars.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  College. 

There  is  a fee  of  six  dollars  for  entrance  examinations. 
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DIVISION  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

A candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  may  divide  her 
examinations  among  several  examination  periods. 

The  Preliminary  Examinations , which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  college  preparatory  course,  are: 

English,  1 — Grammar  and  Composition. 

French  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

German  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

Greek,  minor,  except  Prose  Composition. 

History. 

Latin,  except  Prose  Composition. 

The  Final  Examinations , which  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during 
the  last  two  years  before  admission,  provided  that  at  least  three 
are  taken  during  the  last  year,  are : 

English,  2 — Reading  and  Study,  including  Composition. 

French  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition  and  the  use 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

German  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of 
the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

Greek  major,  the  Prose  Composition  of  the  major  requirement. 

History,  second  point. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Algebra,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Music. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 


Upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency 
in  advanced  studies,  a candidate  maybe  admitted  to  the  sophomore, 
junior,  or  senior  class.  Application  for  advanced  standing  must 
be  accompanied  by  (1)  official  statements  of  the  candidate's 
record  in  her  various  college  studies,  (2)  letters  or  other  evidence 
showing  the  opinions  of  her  instructors  in  regard  to  her  scholarship 
and  character,  (3)  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college 
which  she  is  leaving,  and  (4)  a catalogue  or  announcement  of  the 
college  that  she  leaves  in  which  are  plainly  marked  every  require- 
ment for  admission  and  course  of  instruction  for  which  she  has 
received  credit. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are,  in 
brief,  the  following: 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

2.  All  the  prescribed  studies  already  pursued  by  the  class  to 
which  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

3.  As  many  elective  studies  as  the  candidate  would  have 
pursued  if  she  had  entered  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  fresh- 
man year. 

Advanced  standing  for  college  work  without  examinations  is 
granted  only  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year 
in  a college  or  university  of  high  rank;  otherwise  advanced  stand- 
ing may  be  obtained  only  by  examination. 

No  candidate  may  be  admitted  if  her  credentials  show  that 
half  of  her  work  has  fallen  below  75%,  or  that  she  is  conditioned 
in  even  one  college  subject. 

The  acceptance  of  work  is  provisional.  In  case  the  character 
of  a student’s  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  College  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  and  to  exact 
examination  in  the  same. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  EXAMINATIONS 
May  and  September,  1922* 


Monday,  May  29  — Friday,  September  1 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

English  A,  Grammar  and  Composition  — two  hours. 
English  B,  Reading  and  Study  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  English  — three  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

History,  Ancient  — two  hours. 

History,  Medieval  and  Modern  — two  hours. 

History,  Modern  European  — two  hours. 

History,  English  — two  hours. 

History,  American  — two  hours. 

History,  American,  and  Civil  Government  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  History  — three  hours. 


Tuesday , May  30  — Saturday,  September  2 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

French  A,  Elementary,  First  and  Second  Years  — two  hours. 
French  B,  Intermediary,  Third  Year  — two  hours. 

French  B C,  Intermediate  and  advanced,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 
— two  hours. 

Spanish  Elementary,  First  and  Second  Years  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  French  — three  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

Mathematics  A,  Elementary  Algebra  Complete  — three  hours. 
Mathematics  Al,  Algebra  to  Quadratics  — two  hours. 
Mathematics,  A2,  Quadratics  and  Beyond  — two  hours. 
Comprehensive  Mathematics  — three  hours. 

Wednesday,  May  31  — Monday,  September  4 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

Latin  1,  Grammar  — one  hour. 

Latin  2,  Elementary  Prose  Composition  — one  hour. 

Latin  3,  Cicero  and  Sight  Translation  of  Prose  — two  hours. 


^Examinations  in  September  are  under  the  Old  Plan. 
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2 P.M.  — 6 P.M. 

Latin  4,  Vergil  and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry  — two  hours. 
Latin  6,  Advanced  Prose  Composition  — one  hour. 
Comprehensive  Latin  — three  hours. 


Thursday,  June  1 — Tuesday,  September  5 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

German,  Elementary,  First  and  Second  Years  — two  hours. 
German,  Intermediate,  Third  Year  — two  hours. 

German,  Intermediate  and  Advanced,  Third  and  Fourth  Years 
two  hours. 

Comprehensive  German  — three  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

Biology  — two  hours. 

Botany  — two  hours. 

Chemistry  — two  hours. 

Zoology  — two  hours. 

Comprehensive  Chemistry  — three  hours. 


Friday,  June  2 Tuesday,  September  5 

9 a.m.  — 1 p.m.  1 P.M. 

Mathematics  B,  Advanced  Algebra  — two  hours. 
Mathematics  C,  Plane  Geometry  — two  hours. 
Mathematics  D,  Solid  Geometry  — two  hours. 
Mathematics  E,  Plane  Trigonometry  — two  hours. 

2 p.m.  — 6 P.M. 

Greek  Al,  Grammar  — one  hour. 

Greek  A2,  Elementary  Composition  — one  hour. 

Greek  B,  Xenophon’s  Anabasis  — two  hours. 

Greek  C,  Sight  Translation  — two  hours. 

Greek  D,  Homer’s  Iliad  — two  hours. 

Comprehensive  Greek  — three  hours. 


Saturday,  June  3 — Thursday,  September  7 
9 a.m.  — 1 P.M. 

Physics  — two  hours. 

Comprehensive  Physics  — three  hours. 

Comprehensive  Spanish  — three  hours. 
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DEFINITION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIREMENT,  1920-1922 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects  which  should  be  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance : (1)  command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken 
and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation 
and  the  development  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature  with  enjoyment. 


Grammar  and  Composition 

The  first  object  requires  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition.  Eng- 
lish grammar  should  ordinarily  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and 
correct  spelling  and  grammatical  accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in 
connection  with  all  written  work  during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of 
English  composition  governing  punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs  should  be  thoroughly  mastered;  and  practice  in  composition,  oral 
as  well  as  written,  should  extend  throughout  the  secondary  school  period. 
Written  exercises  may  well  comprise  letter-writing,  narration,  description,  and 
easy  exposition  and  argument.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be 
taken  from  the  student’s  personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies 
other  than  English,  as  well  as  from  her  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special 
instruction  in  language  and  composition  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted 
effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of  using 
good  English  in  her  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral  or  written. 


Literature 

The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  the  reading  and  study  of  a number 
of  books  from  which  may  be  framed  a progressive  course  in  literature.  The 
student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  should  be  encouraged  to 
commit  to  memory  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and  prose.  As  an  aid  to 
literary  appreciation,  she  is  further  advised  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  most 
important  facts  of  the  lives  of  the  authors  whose  works  she  reads  and  with  their 
place  in  literary  history.  She  should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  her  attention 
should  not  be  so  fixed  upon  details  that  she  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose 
and  charm  of  what  she  reads. 

A few  of  these  books  should  be  read  with  special  care,  greater  stress  being 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
understanding  of  allusions. 
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EXAMINATION,  1920-1922 


Candidates  will  have  the  option  of  taking  either  of  two  examinations:  (1) 
Comprehensive;  (2)  Restricted.  The  comprehensive  examination  is  described 
on  pages  12  and  35.  The  following  statements  apply  to  the  restricted 
examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory 
if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 


Grammar  and  Composition 

In  grammar  and  composition  the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions 
upon  the  practical  essentials  of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various 
parts  of  a sentence  to  one  another,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English 
which  one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors.  The  main  test  in 
composition  will  consist  of  one  or  more  essays  developing  a theme  through 
several  paragraphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  read,  from 
the  candidate’s  other  studies,  and  from  her  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner  will  provide  several 
subjects,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  from  which  the  candidate  may  make  her  own 
selections.  She  will  not  be  expected  to  write  more  than  four  hundred  words 
an  hour. 


Literature 

The  examination  will  include : 

A.  Questions  designed  to  test  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature 
as  may  be  gained  by  an  intelligent  reading  of  the  books  given  in  List  A below. 

B.  A test  on  the  books  in  List  B below.  This  will  consist  of  questions  upon 
their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and  upon  the  meaning  of  such  words, 
phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works 
and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient  qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may 
also  be  asked  concerning  the  fives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the 
periods  of  literary  history  to  which  they  belong. 

Division  of  Examination 

When  parts  A and  B of  the  examination  are  taken  at  different  times,  each 
will  include  a test  in  grammar  and  composition. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS,  1920-1922 
A.  Books  for  Reading 

The  books  provided  for  reading  are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from 
each  of  which  at  least  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  that  for  any  book 
in  Group  I a book  from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 
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GROUP  I — CLASSICS  IN  TRANSLATION 


The  Old  Testament,  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth 
and  Esther. 

The  Odyssey,  with  the  omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V,  XV,  and  XVI. 
The  JZneid. 

The  Odyssey  and  the  JEneid  should  be  in  English  translations  of  recognized 
literary  excellence. 


GROUP  II.  — DRAMA 

Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice, 

As  You  Like  It, 

Julius  Ccesar. 

GROUP  III  — PROSE  FICTION 

Dickens:  A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

George  Eliot:  Silas  Mamer. 

Scott : Quentin  Durward. 

Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

GROUP  IV  — ESSAYS,  BIOGRAPHY,  ETC. 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Payers. 

Irving:  The  Sketch  Book  — selections  covering  about  175  pages. 

Macaulay:  Lord  Clive. 

Parkman : The  Oregon  Trail. 

GROUP  V — POETRY 

Tennyson:  The  Coming  of  Arthur,  Gareth  and  Lyneite,  Lancelot  and  Elaine, 
The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a Villa  — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  “De  Gustibus,,  — , Instans  Tyrannus. 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner;  and  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

B.  Books  for  Study 

The  books  provided  for  study  are  arranged  in  four  groups,  from  each  of 
which  one  selection  is  to  be  made. 

GROUP  I — DRAMA 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth  or  Hamlet. 
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GROUP  II POETRY 


Milton:  L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus. 

Book  IV  of  Palgrave’s  Golden  Treasury  (First  Series),  with  special  attention 
to  Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Shelley. 


GROUP  III  — ORATORY 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 


GROUP  IV  — ESSAYS 


Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a brief  selection  from  Burns’s  Poems. 


REQUIREMENT,  1923-1925 

Habits  of  correct,  clear,  and  truthful  expression.  This  part  of  the  require- 
ment calls  for  a carefully  graded  course  in  oral  and  written  composition,  and 
for  instruction  in  the  practical  essentials  of  grammar,  a study  which  ordinarily 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school.  In  all  written  work  constant 
attention  should  be  paid  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  good  usage  in  general 
as  distinguished  from  current  errors.  In  all  oral  work  there  should  be  constant 
insistence  upon  the  elimination  of  such  elementary  errors  as  personal  speech- 
defects,  foreign  accent,  and  obscure  enunciation. 

Ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  works  of  moderate  difficulty ; 
familiarity  with  a few  masterpieces.  This  part  of  the  requirement  calls  for  a 
carefully  graded  course  in  literature.  Two  lists  of  books  are  provided  from 
which  a specified  number  of  units  must  be  chosen  for  reading  and  study.  The 
first  contains  selections  appropriate  for  the  earlier  years  in  the  secondary  school. 
These  should  be  carefully  read,  in  some  cases  studied,  with  a measure  of 
thoroughness  appropriate  for  immature  minds.  The  second  contains  selections 
for  the  closer  study  warranted  in  the  later  years.  The  progressive  course 
formed  from  the  two  lists  should  be  supplemented  at  least  by  home  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil  and  by  class-room  reading  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
instructor.  It  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  main  purpose  is  to 
cultivate  a fondness  for  good  literature  and  to  encourage  the  habit  of  reading 
with  discrimination. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS,  1923-1925 
A.  Books  for  Reading 


From  each  group  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  that  for  any  book 
in  Group  Y a book  from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 

GROUP  I 

Dickens:  A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

George  Eliot:  Silas  Marner. 

Scott:  Quentin  Durward. 

Stevenson:  Treasure  Island  or  Kidnapped. 

Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

GROUP  II 

Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Julius  Caesar. 

King  Henry  V. 

As  You  Like  It. 


group  in 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner;  and  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

A collection  of  representative  verse,  narrative  and  lyric. 

Tennyson:  Idylls  of  the  King  (any  four). 

The  JEneid  or  the  Odyssey  in  a translation  of  recognized  excellence,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V,  XV,  and  XVI  of  the  Odyssey. 


GROUP  IV 

The  Old  Testament  (the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther). 

Irving:  The  Sketch  Book  (about  175  pages). 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Macaulay:  Lord  Clive. 

Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Franklin:  Autobiography. 


group  v 

A modern  novel. 

A collection  of  short  stories  (about  150  pages). 

A collection  of  contemporary  verse  (about  150  pages). 

A collection  of  prose  writings  on  matters  of  current  interest  (about  150  pages). 
Two  modern  plays. 

All  selections  from  this  group  should  be  works  of  recognized  excellence. 
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B.  Books  for  Study 
One  selection  to  be  made  from  each  group. 

GROUP  i 

Shakespeare : M acbeth. 

Hamlet. 

GROUP  II 

Milton:  U Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas. 

Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a Villa  — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  “ De  Gustibus”  — , Instans  Tyr annus,  One  Word 
More. 

GROUP  III 

Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a brief  selection  from  Burns’s  Poems. 

Arnold:  Wordsworth,  with  a brief  selection  from  Wordsworth’s  Poems. 

GROUP  IV 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

A collection  of  orations,  to  include  at  least  Washington’s  Farewell  Address, 
Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 

EXAMINATION,  1923-1925 

The  examination  will  be  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  test  powers  of 
correct,  clear,  truthful  expression.  The  candidate  will  write  one  or  more 
compositions  several  paragraphs  in  length.  For  this  purpose  a list  of  eight 
or  ten  subjects  will  be  provided.  These  may  be  suggested  in  part  by  the 
books  recommended  for  reading,  but  a sufficient  number  from  other  sources 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  candidate  to  draw  upon  her  own  experience  and 
ideas.  She  will  not  be  expected  to  compose  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  three 
hundred  fifty  words  an  hour,  but  her  work  must  be  free  from  common  errors 
in  grammar,  idiom,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  and  should  show  that  she  under- 
stands the  principles  of  unity  and  coherence.  In  addition,  questions  may  be 
asked  on  the  practical  essentials  of  grammar,  such  as  the  construction  of  words 
and  the  relation  of  various  parts  of  a sentence  to  one  another. 

The  second  part  will  test  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  candidate  has 
studied  the  works  recommended  for  study  and  her  ability  to  grasp  quickly 
the  meaning  of  a passage  of  prose  or  verse  that  she  has  not  previously  seen  and 
to  answer  simple  questions  on  its  literary  qualities.  The  examination  may 
call  also  for  the  writing  of  a short  composition. 

In  connection  with  the  second  part  of  the  examination  the  candidate  may 
be  required  by  the  college  to  submit  a statement  certified  by  her  principal 
specifying  what  books  she  has  read  during  her  secondary  school  course,  and 
indicating  the  quality  and  character  of  her  spoken  English. 
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HISTORY  (1) 

Ancient  History,  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and  Roman  History, 
and  including  also  a short  introductory  study  of  the  more  ancient  nations  and 
the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
(814).  One  unit. 

Medieval  and  Modern  European  History  from  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne to  the  present  time.  One  unit. 

English  History.  One  unit. 

American  History  and  Civil  Government.  One  unit. 

Geographical  knowledge  will  be  tested  by  requiring  the  location  of  places 

and  movements  on  an  outline  map. 

The  requirement  in  history  includes  one  of  the  above  topics.  Each  topic 
is  intended  to  represent  a year  of  historical  work  wherein  the  study  is  given 
five  times  a week. 


LATIN  (4) 

7.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 

(1)  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV ; 
Cicero,  the  oration  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law , and  for  Archias ; 
Vergil,  JEneid,  I -VI. 

(2)  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  ( Gallic  War  and  Civil  War) 
and  Nepos  {Lives);  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Seneclute)  and  Sallust 
{Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War);  Vergil  {Bucolics,  Georgies,  and  JEneid)  and  Ovid 
{Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Trislia). 

II.  Scope  of  the  Examination 

(1)  Translation  at  Sight.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  read- 
ing indicated  above. 

(2)  Prescribed  Reading.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  reading:  In  1920,  1921,  and  1922.  Cicero,  the  third  oration 
against  Catiline  and  the  orations  for  Archias  and  Marcellus;  Vergil,  JEneid, 
II,  III  and  VI.  In  1923,  1924,  and  1925.  Cicero,  the  fourth  oration  against 
Catiline,  and  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law;  Vergil,  JZneid,  I and  IV;  Ovid, 
Metamorphoses,  Book  III,  1-137  {Cadmus);  IV,  55-166  {Pyramus  and  Thisbe), 
and  663-764  {Perseus  and  Andromeda);  VI,  165-312  {Niobe);  VIII,  183-235 
{Daedalus  and  Icarus);  X,  1-77  {Orpheus  and  Eury dice);  XI,  85-145  {Midas). 
Accompanying  the  different  passages  will  be  questions  on  subject-matter, 
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literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every  paper  in  which  passages 
from  the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will  contain  also  one  or 
more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and  candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily 
with  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

(3)  Grammar  and  Composition.  — The  examinations  in  grammar  and  com- 
position will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin 

prose. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons 
in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout 
the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word  — and  so,  gradually, 
of  the  whole  sentence  — just  as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and 
understood  in  the  order  of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of  each 
word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which  has 
preceded,  and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The  habit 
of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation,  how- 
ever, should  be  a mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a mere  loose 
paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the 
way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruc- 
tion in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school 
work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from 
dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher’s  reading.  Learning  suitable 
passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a better  understanding 
of  the  Latin  she  is  reading  at  the  time  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in 
reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular 
•.  work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this 
work  the  prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Subjects  for  Examination 

As  an  assignment  of  values , 1,  2,  3,  and  4 are  counted  as  one  unit  each;  the 
total  requirements  to  be  counted  as  four  units. 

1 . Grammar.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 

amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 

2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the 

reading  of  the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the 
prose  works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 
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3.  Cicero  (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)  and  Sight  Transla- 

tion of  Prose.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the 
required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2) . 

4.  Vergil  (. sEneid , 7,  77,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate) 

and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose 
the  reading  of  the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1 and  2). 

5.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  (for  advanced  standing). 


GREEK  (2  or  3) 

Grammar 

The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  verbs;  structure  of  the  sentence  in  general,  with  particular 
regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the 
subjunctive. 

Composition 

Translation  of  continuous  prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose 
of  similar  difficulty. 

Sight  Translation 

Translation  into  English  at  sight  of  prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Xenophon 

The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad.  For  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of 
the  full  requirement  in  Greek  as  above  outlined,  a course  extending  through 
three  years,  with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary. 


FRENCH  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French 
prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years, 
with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  of 
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nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order 
of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3)  abundant 
easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles 
of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  (5)  writing  French  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modern  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical 
or  biographical  sketches;  (2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French,  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read;  (3)  frequent 
abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text 
already  read;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation;  (5)  continued  drill  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives 
of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  condi- 
tional and  subjunctive. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About’s  Le  Roi  des  Montagues, 
Bruno’s  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Daudet’s  easier  short  tales,  La  Bedoliere’s  La 
Mere  Michel  el  son  chat,  Erkmann-Chatrain’s  stories,  Foa’s  Contes  biographiques 
and  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris,  Foncin’s  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and 
Martin’s  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legouve  and 
Labiche’s  La  Cigale  chez  les  fourmis,  Malot’s  Sans  famille,  Mariet’s  La  Tache 
du  petit  Pierre,  extracts  from  Michelet  Sarcey’s  Le  Siege  de  Paris,  Verne’s 
Stories. 


Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to 
translate  into  French  a connected  passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read, 
and  to  answer  questions  involving  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax 
than  is  expected  in  the  minor  course.  One  additional  year  with  five  class 
periods  a week  (making  in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  fulfillment  of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — This  should  comprise  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
the  minor  course,  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a grammar  of  moderate  completeness; 
writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are : About’s  stories,  Augier  and  Sandeau’s  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier,  Beranger’s  poems,  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  Coppee’s  poems, 
Daudet’s  La  Belle  Nivernaise,  La  Brete’s  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure,  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  letters,  Labiche’s  plays,  Mignet’s  historical  writings,  Moliere’s 
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L’Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentlehomme , Racine’s  Athalie,  Andromaque  and 
Esther,  Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere,  Scribe’s  plays,  Thierry’s  Recits 
des  temps  merovingiens,  Thier’s  L’  Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Vigny’s 
La  Canne  de  gone. 

GERMAN  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  in  German 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by 
way  of  proving  her  ability  to  read,  a passage  of  easy  dialogue  or  narrative 
prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  constructions;  to  put  into 
German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life  or 
based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation;  and  to  answer  questions  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years,  with  five  class  periods  a 
week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation;  (2)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3)  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  — 
that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  language 
of  everyday  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word- 
order;  (4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of 
graduated  text  from  a reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays;  (2)  accom- 
panying practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations 
upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  offhand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages ; 
(3)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of 
enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation 
of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical 
language  of  grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  minor  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following 
list:  Andersen’s  Mdrchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnold’s  Fritz  auf 
Ferien;  Baumbach’s  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn ; Gerstacker’s  Germels- 
hausen;  Heyse’s  U Arrabbiata,  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  and  Anfang  und  Ende; 
Hillem’s  Hoher  als  die  Kirche;  Jensen’s  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander’s  Trau- 
mereien  and  Kleine  Geschichlen;  Siedel’s  Mdrchen;  Stokl’s  Unier  dem  Christ- 
baum;  Storm’s  Immensee  and  Geschichlen  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke’s  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug. 
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Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find  than 
good  stories.  Five-act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is 
advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available 
are  perhaps  Benedix’s  Der  Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Gunstige  Vorzeichen; 
Elz’s  Er  ist  nich>  eifersiichtig ; Wichert’s  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi’s  Einer 
muss  heiraten.  A is  recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these 
plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  predominate.  A good  selection 
of  reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be  Andersen’s  Marchen  or  Bilder- 
buch,  or  Leander’s  Traumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After  that 
such  a story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz,  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die 
Kirche,  or  Immensee;  next  a good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel; 
lastly  Der  Prozess. 


Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether 
recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a connected  passage  of  simple  English, 
paraphrased  from  a given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  ques- 
tions relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation;  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation 
may  be  necessary)  a passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  pre- 
viously studied.  One  additional  year  with  five  class  periods  a week  (making 
in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  fulfillment 
of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the 
minor  course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in 
writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproduction  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses,  and  modes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive,  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  third  year  of  the  German  course  can  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following : Ebner-Eschenbach’s  Die  Freiherren 
von  Gemperlein;  Freytag’s  Die  Journalislen  and  Bilder  aus  der  deuischen 
V ergangenheit  — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse , Aus  den  Kreuzzugen,  Aus  dem 
Slatt  Friedrichs  des  Grossen;  Fouque’s  Undine,  Gerstacker’s  Irrfahrten; 
Hauff’s  Lichtenstein,  Heine’s  poems;  Hoffman’s  Historische  Erzdhlungen; 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Meyer’s  Gustav  Adolphs  Page;  Moser’s  Der 
Bibliothekar ; Mosher’s  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland;  Riehl’s  Novellen  — for 
example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  Der  stumme  Ratsherr,  Das 
Spielmannskind;  Rosegger’s  W aldheimat;  Schiller’s  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Der 
Geisterseher,  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Thiergen’s  Am  deuischen  Herde: 
Uhland’s  poems;  Wildenbruch’s  Das  edle  Blut. 
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SPANISH  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy 
Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the 
language  of  everyday  life  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Sparjph  text  read,  and 
to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3) 
exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the  careful 
reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy 
prose  and  verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  about 
200  pages  of  prose  and  verse;  (2)  practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English, 
and  English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish;  (3)  continued  study  of  the 
elements  of  grammar  and  syntax;  (4)  mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses;  (5)  writing  Spanish 
from  dictation;  (6)  memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough  work  with  much  repeti- 
tion rather  than  upon  rapid  reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected  from 
the  following:  A selection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics,  carefully  graded: 
Perez  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza,  Zaragiieta;  Palacio 
Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitan  Veneno;  the  selected  short  stories 
of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught  should  have  in  its  library 
several  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionaries;  the  all-Spanish 
dictionary  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor’s 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

ITALIAN  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Italian  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Italian  prose, 
to  put  into  Italian  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Italian  texts  read,  and  to  answer 
correctly  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including 
the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  in- 
flection of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax;  (3)  abundant  exercises  illustrating  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the 
reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  translation  into  Italian  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 
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During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  from  250 
to  400  pages  of  modern  prose  from  different  authors  and  of  easy  poetry;  (2) 
practice  in  translating  Italian  into  English,  and  English  variations  of  the  text 
into  Italian ; (3)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  of  syntax; 
mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
moods  and  tenses;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  De  Amicis,  Cuore;  and  selections 
from  Manzoni’s  Promessi  Sposi. 

MATHEMATICS  (2 y2) 

Algebra. 

i.  Algebra  to  Quadratics.  One  unit. 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 
Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring. 

Fractions;  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
of  numbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

ii.  Quadratics  and  Beyond.  One-half  unit. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  upon  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetic  and 
. geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

Plane  Geometry.  One  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures,  the  circle  and  the  meas- 
urement of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 
Application  to  the  mensuration  of  fines  and  plane  surfaces. 

To  meet  the  requirement  in  mathematics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote 
to  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry  as  outlined  above  the  equivalent  of  five 
class  periods  a week  for  two  and  a half  years.  A thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  is  assumed  as  underlying  the  study  of  algebra  and  geometry. 
Throughout  the  course  (and  especially  in  the  last  year)  the  more  these  sub- 
jects can  be  interwoven  and  made  to  illustrate  and  support  one  another, 
the  better. 
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PHYSICS*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  physics  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include : 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises, 
distributed  about  as  follows:  mechanics  13,  sound  3,  heat  5,  fight  6, 
electricity  8. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture- table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s 
laboratory  investigations. 

3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and 
varied  numerical  problems  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a compre- 
hensive and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in 
elementary  physics. 

Laboratory  Note-Book.  — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of, 
and  as  a part  of,  the  examination  in  physics,  a note-book  containing  in  the 
candidate’s  own  language  a description  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  the  steps, 
observations,  and  results  of  each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well  ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  Simple  drawings  are  the 
briefest  and  best  descriptions  of  most  apparatus.  Mere  repetitions  of  direc- 
tions or  descriptions  given  elsewhere  should  be  avoided,  but  the  note-book 
must  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  make  accurate  observa- 
tions and  to  draw  conclusions. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
cover  of  the  note-book. 

CHEMISTRY f (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  chemistry  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include : 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  forty  exercises. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s  labora- 
tory investigations. 

3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry. 

The  following  outline  includes  only  the  indispensable  things  which  must  be 
studied  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  The  material  is,  for  the  most  part, 
common  to  all  elementary  text-books  and  laboratory  manuals.  Each  book 


*The  requirement  in  physics  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Physics  of  the 
Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

tThe  requirement  in  chemistry  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemistry  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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makes  its  own  selection  of  facts  beyond  those  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  order  of  presentation  will 
naturally  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 

OUTLINE.  — The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  recognition  of  the  following  elements  together  with  their  chief 
compounds:  oxygen , hydrogen , carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  aluminum,  lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  chromium. 

More  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  the  italicized  elements  (as  such) 
and  to  a restricted  list  of  compounds  such  as:  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon 
monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur 
dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sodium  hydroxide,  ammonium 
hydroxide. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation  and  reduction, 
crystallization,  combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  calculations 
founded  on  these  and  Boyle’s  and  Charles’s  laws,  symbols  and  nomenclature, 
atomic  theory,  atomic  weights,  valency  (in  a very  elementary  way),  nascent 
state,  natural  grouping  of  the  elements,  solution  (solvents  and  solubility  of 
gases  and  solids  and  liquids,  saturation),  strength  ( = activity)  of  acids  and 
bases,  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy,  chemical  energy  (very  elemen- 
tary), electrolyis.  Chemical  terms  should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  ideas  they  embody. 


Laboratory  Note-Book.  — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of 
and  as  part  of  the  examination  in  chemistry  a note-book  containing: 

1.  A brief  description  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment, 
sketches  being  used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  is  practicable. 

2.  Records  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in 
the  course  of  each  experiment. 

3.  A statement  of  the  important  conclusions  which  may  properly  be  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  as  observed. 

Special  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  evidences  which  the  note-book 
affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  indicated 
by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work  actually 
performed. 

Statements  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  text-books  or  manuals 
will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments,  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
cover  of  the  note-book. 
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BOTANY*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  botany  should  extend  through  one  full  year, 
with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week. 

Individual  laboratory  work  by  the  student  is  essential  and  should  receive 
at  least  double  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recitation.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  some  field  work  be  introduced,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
studies  in  ecology. 

Careful  notes  and  drawings  must  be  presented  as  evidence  of  proper  labora- 
tory training  and  of  satisfactory  work  on  the  several  topics  outlined  below. 
(For  the  regulations  concerning  the  Laboratory  Note-Book  see  Requirements 
in  Chemistry.) 

The  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  not  required.  If  made,  it  should  not 
constitute  a simple  accumulation  of  species,  but  should  represent  some  distinct 
idea  of  plant  associations,  or  of  morphology,  or  of  representation  of  the  groups, 
etc. 

OUTLINE.  — The  General  Principles  of  Plant  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology. — Attention  should  be  centered  upon  a limited  number  of  types. 
Ten  or  twelve  examples  for  special  study  should  be  chosen  from  the  repre- 
sentative families  of  the  higher  seed  plants  ( e.g .,  Ranunculacese,  Cruciferae, 
Rosacae,  Leguminosae,  Umbelliferae,  Labiatae,  Compositae,  Solanaceae,  Salicaceae, 
Cupuliferae,  Lillaceae,  Cyperaceae).  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  types 
are  recommended  among  the  remaining  lower  groups  of  plants:  pine,  Sela- 
ginella,  a fern,  a moss  {Poly trichum  or  Funaria ),  a leafy  hepatic,  Marchaniia,  a 
mildew  ( Microsphoera ),  an  agaric,  Vaucheria,  spirogyra,  and  a photophyte 
(Sphcerella) . 

Physiology.  — The  essential  facts  concerning  photosynthesis,  respiration, 
digestion,  irritability,  growth,  reproduction.  The  topics  in  physiology  are  not 
to  be  studied  by  themselves,  but  in  connection  with  anatomy  and  morphology. 

Ecology.  — Modifications  of  parts  for  special  functions;  dissemination; 
cross  and  close  pollination;  light  relations  of  green  tissue,  leaf  mosaics;  meso- 
phytes,  hydrophytes,  halophytes,  xerophytes.  The  topics  in  ecology,  like  those 
in  physiology,  are  to  be  studied  along  with  the  structures  with  which  they  are 
most  closely  connected,  as  cross-pollination  with  the  flower,  dissemination  with 
the  seed,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  field  work  is  of  great 
importance. 


ZOOLOGY  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  zoology  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  in  a week. 

For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirement  in  zoology  see 
pamphlet  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


*For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  in  botany  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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MUSIC 

Entrance  Requirements 

A.  Theory. 

The  examination  will  consist: 

1.  Of  a written  test  in  theory  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  had  one  year’s  systematic  training  with  one  lesson  a 
week  of  an  hour’s  duration  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should 
have  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  scales,  intervals 
and  staff  notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  com- 
mon use. 

2.  Of  a test  in  musical  dictation  of  intervals  and  simple  melodies. 

B.  Piano. 

The  examination  in  this  subject  will  consist  of  a test  in  scale  playing: 
in  octaves,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  in  contrary  motion.  (The  correct 
playing  as  to  tone  and  evenness  of  the  scale  will  be  considered  more 
than  speed.)  The  applicant,  further,  must  have  acquired  a knowledge 
of  playing  pieces  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  Beethoven  Op.  2,  No.  1 ; 
Mozart,  Fantasie  and  Sonata  C minor;  Bach,  the  two-part  Inven- 
tion; Chopin,  easier  Preludes  and  Vaises;  Schumann,  “Arabesques,” 
“The  Evening,”  and  “Novelette”  E minor;  McDowell,  “Wood- 
land Sketches”;  Rubinstein,  “Romance”  E flat;  etc.  The  appli- 
cant also  has  to  prove  her  ability  to  play  at  sight  compositions  in  the 
grade  of  the  easier  Mozart  Overtures. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS* 

English 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  define  clearly  in  writing  ideas  gained  both  from  books  and  from  the  life 
around  her,  and  to  read  with  accuracy  and  appreciation  literature  as  varied 
in  subject-matter  and  form  as  that  listed  under  “Uniform  Entrance  Require- 
ments in  English.”  Accuracy  in  the  technique  of  writing  will  be  insisted  upon, 
but  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  show,  in  addition 
to  this  accuracy,  that  the  student  is  able  to  think  for  herself  and  to  apply  what 
she  has  learned  to  the  solution  of  unexpected  problems.  Although  knowledge 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  particular  books  prescribed  in  the  “Uniform 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English”  is  not  necessary,  yet  the  requisite  ability 
cannot  be  gained  without  a systematic  and  progressive  study  of  good  literature. 

Latin 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
Latin  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five  lessons  each  week,  extending  through 
two,  three,  or  four  years. 


♦Defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1919. 
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The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  of  varying  degrees 
of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  and  passages  for  Latin  composition  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  Accompanying  the  different  passages  set  upon 
the  paper  will  be  questions  on  forms,  syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language, 
as  well  as  questions  on  the  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical,  connected 
with  the  authors  usually  read  in  schools. 

Each  candidate  will  choose  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  are  designed  to 
test  such  proficiency  in  the  language  as  may  properly  be  acquired  in  two, 
three,  or  four  years’  study;  but  a candidate  who  has  studied  Latin  four  years 
may  not  select  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  paper.  The  proper  parts  will 
be  indicated  on  the  examination  papers. 


Greek 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
Greek  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five  exercises  a week,  extending  through 
two  or  three  school  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of  Homer  to  be 
translated  at  sight,  and  questions,  based  upon  these  passages,  to  afford  the 
candidate  means  of  showing  her  mastery  of  the  ordinary  forms,  constructions, 
and  idioms  of  the  language.  The  paper  will  also  include  passages  in  English 
to  be  turned  into  Greek,  and  questions  on  prosody,  on  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
on  Homeric  life. 


French 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  studied 
French  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The  paper  will  include  passages 
of  French  prose  or  verse,  or  both,  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  trans- 
lated into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in 
English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  French,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  had 
special  training  in  French  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  that 
language. 


German 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  German  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  German  prose  or  verse  or  both  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will 
also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated 
into  German,  and  questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those 
who  have  had  special  training  in  German  to  show  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 
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Spanish 


The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have 
studied  Spanish  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The  paper  will  include 
passages  of  Spanish  prose  or  verse,  or  both,  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to 
be  translated  into  simple  and  idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages 
in  English  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  had 
special  training  in  Spanish  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  that 
language. 


Mathematics 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  comprising 
Algebra  through  quadratics  and  Plane  Geometry,  and  will  also  provide  the 
means  by  which  those  who  have  extended  their  study  to  one  or  more  branches 
of  Advanced  Mathematics,  namely  Solid  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Trigono- 
metry, and  Advanced  Algebra,  may  exhibit  their  proficiency  in  any  or  all  of 
these  branches  of  Mathematics.  There  will  be  two  papers,  one  for  those  who 
have  had  no  instruction  beyond  Elementary  Mathematics,  and  one  for  those 
whose  instruction  has  gone  farther.  Every  candidate  who  has  received  in- 
struction beyond  Elementary  Mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  the  paper 
containing  questions  on  Advanced  Mathematics,  and  to  devote  at  least  half 
her  time  to  those  questions  which  are  based  on  the  Advanced  Mathematics 
she  has  studied. 


History 

The  paper  will  consist  of  five  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on  Ancient 
History,  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Modem  European  History  (including 
English  History  from  1760),  English  History,  and  American  History  (including 
Civil  Government).  The  questions  on  each  division  will  be  partly  prescribed 
and  partly  optional.  If  the  candidate  has  studied  but  one  of  the  divisions,  she 
will  be  expected  to  answer  the  prescribed  questions  on  that  division,  one  of 
them  being  a map  question.  She  should  spend  about  two  hours  on  these  pre- 
scribed questions  and  should  devote  the  remaining  hour  to  the  optional  ques- 
tions on  the  same  division.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  candidate  has  studied 
two  or  more  of  these  divisions,  she  will  be  expected  to  answer,  in  addition  to 
the  prescribed  questions  on  one  of  these  divisions,  questions  on  such  other 
divisions  as  she  may  have  studied. 

In  reading  the  papers,  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the  school  program 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further  evidence  of  the  candidate’s 
proficiency,  note-books  may  be  submitted. 
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Chemistry* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  their  applica- 
tion in  a school  course  in  which  laboratory  experiments  are  performed  by  the 
pupil.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different 
schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected 
to  answer,  and  will  require  the  recognition  of  the  phenomena  and  of  the  laws 
that  are  of  general  significance,  and  the  illustration  of  such  phenomena  and 
laws  by  well-chosen  examples.  It  will  include  not  only  questions  on  the 
chemistry  of  laboratory  practice,  but  also,  in  an  elementary  fashion,  questions 
on  the  chemistry  of  the  household  and  of  industry. 


Physics* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
Physics  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition  of  Physics.  In  order  to  make 
due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools,  the  paper  will 
contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 


Botany* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts  and  principles  of 
Botany  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition  of  Botany.  In  order  to  make 
due  allowance  for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools,  the  paper  will 
contain  more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 


♦Science  note-books  must  be  submitted  with  a laboratory  certificate  endorsed  by  the 
teacher. 
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EXPENSES 

The  terms  stated  below  are  for  one  year,  and  are  payable  in 
advance.  One-half  must  be  paid  at  entrance,  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 


Tuition  $150.00 

From  this  there  is  no  deduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

Dinner  and  table  service 100.00 

Drawing  or  Painting 60.00 

Piano  lessons  and  use  of  the  instrument  (one  hour  daily)  60.00 

Harp  80.00 

Chapel  Organ  100.00 

Violin 60.00 

Library  Fee  10.00 

Lecture  Fee  5.00 

Gymnasium  Fee 5.00 

Laboratory  Fee 15.00 


No  student  will  be  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise 
after  October  15th,  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that 
year  have  been  paid ; and  similarly  no  student  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  any  college  exercise  after  March  1st  unless  all  bills  pre- 
viously rendered  have  been  paid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A devoted  alumna  of  Notre  Dame,  having  at  heart  the  highest 
interests  of  God’s  work,  has  recognized  an  opportunity  of  spreading 
the  influence  of  Catholic  education  and  of  enabling  young  women 
to  become  equipped  for  higher  service.  This  first  scholarship, 
known  as  The  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Scholarship,  presented  in 
honor  of  our  Immaculate  Mother,  is  in  favor  of  a Maristine  of 
the  First  Degree,  and  is  open  to  competition. 

An  endowment  of  six  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “full  scholarship,”  covering  tuition  and  dinner  for  the 
entire  course  of  four  years. 

An  endowment  of  three  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “half  scholarship”  covering  one-half  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  dinner  for  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  be  borne  by  the  student. 

An  endowment  of  any  other  amount  destined  for  the  assistance 
of  a deserving  student  will  be  classed  as  a “partial  scholarship” 
and  (under  such  conditions  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  benefactor) 
the  annual  interest  of  such  fund  will  be  applied  for  one  or  more 
years  toward  the  college  expenses  of  the  student  to  whom  such 
partial  scholarship  may  be  assigned. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


Two  distinct  courses  are  offered,  each  requiring  four  years  of 
study,  and  each  leading  to  a degree. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,*  some  of  which  are  prescribed, 
some  elective.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  present  Latin  for 
entrance,  and  must  continue  this  subject  during  the  Freshman 
year. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.  Litt.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,  emphasizing  the  Languages  and 
Literature.  Latin,  although  for  entrance,  is  not  required  in  the 
courses  leading  to  this  degree,  but  one  modern  language  must  be 
carried  as  a major  and  a second  modern  language  as  a minor. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  COURSES 

Mid-year  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  the  classes  every 
year. 

Six  weeks’  continuous  absence  debars  a student  from  all  semester 
examinations.  Absences  in  any  course  equivalent  to  one-third  of 
the  lessons  will  debar  a student  from  examination  in  that  course. 

A student  is  accounted  deficient  in  any  course  in  -which  she  has 
not  attained  65  per  cent.  A passing  mark  must  be  attained  in  all 
examinations  in  major  subjects;  the  average  for  each  semester  in 
these  courses  must  be  at  least  75  per  cent. 

The  standing  of  a student  is  determined  by  her  work  in  class, 
and  by  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations.  It  is  graded  as 
follows:  A,  95-100  per  cent;  B,  85-95  per  cent;  C,  75-85  per  cent; 
and  D,  65-75  per  cent. 

A student  admitted  conditionally  to  the  Freshman  class  will  not 
be  allowed  to  register  in  Sophomore  courses  until  she  has  removed 
her  entrance  conditions. 

All  deficiencies  must  have  been  made  up  and  grade  C must  have 
been  attained  in  one  half  the  studies  of  the  entire  course  before  a 
candidate  will  be  recommended  for  a degree. 

To  pass  from  one  class  to  another  in  the  college  course,  a student 
must  have  attained  75  per  cent  in  one  half  of  the  studies  of  the 
preceding  year. 


*By  a semester  hour  is  understood  a course  requiring  one  hour  of  recitation  or  its  equivalent 
in  laboratory  each  week  for  one  semester. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 

Freshman  Year 

Eleven  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 

1 unit;  Philosophy  (Logic),  2 units;  English,  3 units;  Latin,  4 
units. 

Six  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Greek, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  American  Literature,  History, 
Mathematics,  History  of  Art,  Elocution,  and  Music. 

Sophomore  Year 

Sixteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  2 units;  Two  Majors,  6 
units;  Science,  4 units. 

Two  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Junior  Year 

Twelve  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  2 units;  Two  Majors,  6 
units. 

Four  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Senior  Year 

Seven  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History,  1 
unit;  Philosophy,  3 units;  American  History,  2 units. 

Eight  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.  Litt.)* 

Freshman  Year 

Thirteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy  (Logic),  2 units;  English,  3 units;  Modern 
Languages,  6 units.  Electives:  4 units. 

Sophomore  Year 

Fourteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, 1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern 
Languages,  6 units.  Electives:  4 units. 

Junior  Year 

Thirteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern  Languages, 
3 units;  American  History,  2 units.  Electives:  3 units. 

Senior  Year 

Twelve  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  3 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern  Languages, 
3 units.  Electives:  3 units. 


*Two  years  of  college  work  in  French  and  German  or  Spanish  are  required. 
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GROUPS 


At  the  beginning  of  her  Sophomore  Year,  each  student  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  elects  one  of  the 
groups  of  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  College.  Other 
groups,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  may  be  selected. 
The  following  outlines  of  such  groups  show  the  course  of  study 
which  must  be  pursued  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
Years. 


I.  GREEK  AND  LATIN  GROUP 

Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Greek,  Latin,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  History  of  Philosophy,  Psy- 
chology, 

Greek,  Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Science,  History  of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Greek,  Latin,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science, 
Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Educa- 
tion, Sociology,  History  of  Art. 
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II.  LATIN  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Education,  Sociology,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


III.  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  GROUP 
Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the 
following  list : 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Economics, 
Sociology,  History,  Mathematics,  History  of  Art. 
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Junior  Year 


Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Education,  Economics,  Sociology,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History, 
Mathematics,  Science,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


IV.  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 
Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Science, 
French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  History,  Econo- 
mics, Mathematics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 

Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
French,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Sociology,  His+ory  of  Art. 
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V.  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (Modern  History),  Social  Science  (Elements  of 
Sociology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English, 
Mathematics,  Elements  of  Economics,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (American  Political  History),  Social  Science, 
with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments,  Irish  His- 
tory, English  History,  Economics,  History  of  Art,  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science, 
Education. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History.  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

History  (American  Constitutional  History),  Social  Science 
(Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments),  with  electives 
from  the  following  list : 

History  of  XIX  Century,  Contemporary  History,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  English,  Philosophy,  Education,  History  of  Art. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  COURSES 


RELIGION 

A scientific  study  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College.  Em- 
manuel College  is  distinctly  a Catholic  institution,  and  hence  it 
seeks  to  train  its  students  systematically  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Catholicity.  The  courses  in  religion  are 
so  constructed  that  students  who  remain  four  years  will  have  been 
given  a thorough  exposition  of  the  principal  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

1.  Apologetics.  Revelation  in  general.  Pre-Christian  revela- 

tion. Christian  revelation.  The  institution  of  the  Church 
by  Christ.  The  end  of  the  Church.  The  marks  of  the 
Church.  The  sources  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church; 
Tradition  and  Scripture.  The  rule  of  faith. 

2.  God  and  Man.  The  existence  of  God.  The  creation  of  the 

world.  The  fall  of  man.  The  Incarnation  and  Redemption. 

3.  Sanctification.  Grace,  — nature  and  kinds.  The  Sacra- 

ments as  means  of  grace.  Sacramentals.  The  constitu- 
tion and  life  of  the  Church.  The  relation  of  Church  and 
State. 

4.  Religious  Law  and  Sanction.  The  basis  of  morality.  Law. 

Conscience.  Precepts  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  Virtues, 
theological  and  natural.  Sin.  The  evangelical  counsels. 
The  future  life.  The  last  things. 

Prescribed  for  all  Students. 


SACRED  SCRIPTURE 

1.  General  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Canonicity. 
Authenticity.  Number  and  Classification  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  value  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its 
relation  with  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew  Bible. 
The  Greek  Bible.  The  various  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Analysis  of 
the  constituent  Books. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen. 
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2.  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Notion,  con- 
tents, and  divisions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospels. 
Their  writers.  The  life  of  Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  Gos- 
pel. His  miracles,  parables,  prophecies,  and  discourses. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Epistles.  The  life  of 
Saint  Paul. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores. 


CHURCH  HISTORY 

1.  a.  The  Church  in  the  Gr^co-Roman  World  (A.D.  29- 

476) . The  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  spirit  of 
the  Church;  the  constitution  of  the  Church;  the  sufferings 
of  the  early  Church;  the  Christian  writings  of  the  first  three 
centuries.  The  conversion  of  Constantine;  the  gradual 
extinction  of  paganism;  the  great  heresies  from  the  fourth 
to  the  seventh  century ; the  development  of  the  constitution 
and  discipline  of  the  Church ; the  transition  from  imperial 
to  barbarian  society. 

b.  The  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  (A.D.  476-1303).  The 
conversion  of  the  barbarian  nations ; the  rise  of  Islam ; the 
relations  of  Church  and  State;  the  development  of  Monas- 
ticism;  heresies  and  schisms.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope;  the  successors  of 
Charlemagne;  the  Greek  Schism;  investitures;  the  Bene- 
dictines; the  conversion  of  the  Slavs  and  the  Northern 
nations. 

c.  (A.D.  1303-1517).  The  Papacy  and  the  States  of  Europe; 
canon  law;  the  Crusades;  missionary  labors;  scholasticism 
and  its  vicissitudes;  heresies  and  Judaism;  the  mendicant 
orders;  the  fine  arts  in  the  Church;  the  Greek  Church  and 
the  fall  of  Constantinople;  the  Western  Schism. 

2.  a.  (A.D.  1517-1648).  The  Protestant  Reformation,  its  causes 

and  consequences;  the  counter  reformations;  the  Council  of 
Trent;  the  Society  of  Jesus;  the  missions  in  the  New  World; 
the  ecclesiastical  sciences  and  education ; the  Papacy;  the 
Thirty  Years’  War. 

b.  (A.D.  1648-1789).  Relations  between  Church  and  State; 
Gallicanism;  Josephism;  Febronianism;  Jansenism  and  its 
results;  missions  in  the  Orient ; the  Slavonic  Churches;  the 
development  of  the  Reformation ; the  theological  sciences ; 
Christian  art;  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution. 
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c.  (1789-1900).  The  nature  and  results  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; the  Papacy  in  the  nineteenth  century;  the  foreign 
missions;  the  growth  of  the  theological  sciences;  condition 
of  Protestantism;  the  Eastern  Churches;  the  internal  life 
of  the  Church;  the  fine  arts  in  the  Church;  action  of  God  in 
history. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Logic 

The  class  work  consists  mainly  of  practice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  arguments;  the  application  of  the  rules  of  logic  to 
selections  from  writers  in  philosophy,  and  illustrations  of 
the  inductive  method  taken  from  the  sciences. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Brief  Course  in  Logic 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  enter  college  with 
advanced  standing,  but  have  not  studied  logic. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  results  aimed  at  in  this  course  are:  a general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  philosophy,  its  divisions,  its  principal  problems 
and  their  solution  by  various  systems;  a clear  understand- 
ing of  principles,  and  of  the  relation  between  philosophy 
and  religion;  some  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  phi- 
losophy upon  literature.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  a 
few  fundamental  problems  are  taken  up  for  special  study, 
mainly  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  some  training 
in  method. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

4.  Ethics 

This  course  is  planned  with  a view  to  the  following  results : 
a clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics, 
and  of  the  relation  between  morality  and  religion;  ability 
to  make  logical  application  of  these  principles;  some 
acquaintance  with  various  ethical  systems,  especially  with 
those  of  modern  times;  a knowledge  of  the  more  important 
ethical  questions  of  the  present  day,  and  ability  to  discuss 
such  questions  intelligently. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  Two  hours  weekly. 
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5.  History  of  Philosophy 

a.  Ancient  Period.  — General  view  of  the  development  of 

thought;  various  methods  of  studying  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy; divisions  of  the  history  of  philosophy;  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks;  reading  from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

b.  Mediaeval  Period.  — Development  of  scholastic  philosophy, 

its  relation  to  earlier  systems;  readings  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

c.  Modern  Period.  — Transition  from  scholasticism;  the  phi- 

losophy of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibniz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume;  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the 
revival  of  scholasticism;  the  influence  of  the  sciences  upon 
philosophy. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

6.  Contemporary  Philosophy 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 
Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  Evolutionism,  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Relation  between  Soul  and  Body,  Deter- 
minism, Pragmatism,  Scholasticism. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

7.  ^Esthetics 

Reality  and  its  transcendental  attributes;  definition  of  the 
Beautiful;  relation  to  the  Good  and  the  True;  objective 
constituents  of  the  Beautiful ; the  ^Esthetic  Feeling ; defini- 
tion of  Art;  its  relation  to  life;  Idealism  and  Realism;  the 
purpose  of  Art;  Art  and  Religion;  fundamental  principles 
of  literary  and  artistic  criticism;  historical  survey;  recent 
and  contemporary  theories. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
1.  General  Psychology 

The  methods  employed  in  the  psychological  research  are 
explained  and  illustrated.  A historical  outline  of  the  more 
important  problems  is  given,  and  the  connection  is  shown 
between  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  soul’s  nature,  origin,  and  destiny. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
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2.  Genetic  Psychology 

Aim  and  methods;  analysis  of  mental  development;  pro- 
cesses, factors,  results;  application  to  the  training  of  the 
child  in  home  and  school;  meaning  of  development  for  the 
ultimate  explanation  of  mental  life. 

Open  to  Juniors.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


EDUCATION 

1.  History,  Ancient  and  Medieval 

a.  Sketch  of  pre-Christian  systems  of  education  in  China, 

India,  Persia,  Egypt,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome;  educational 
ideals  and  methods;  works  on  education. 

b.  Christian  Education.  Patristic  Era;  first  century  to  ninth. 

Attitude  of  First  Christians  toward  pagan  education; 
Christians  at  the  great  pagan  schools;  works  on  education 
by  Christian  writers;  the  catechetical  schools;  the  monastic 
schools;  the  Christian  Rhetors. 

c.  Christian  Education.  Scholastic  Era;  ninth  century  to 

thirteenth.  Carolingian  Revival ; activity  of  Irish  teachers; 
cloister,  cathedral,  and  parochial  schools;  free  popular 
education;  education  of  women;  technical  education  in 
guilds;  the  institution  of  chivalry;  rise  of  the  universities; 
educational  ideals  and  methods;  works  on  education. 
Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

2.  History,  Modern 

Educational  movements  in  the  Renaissance  period.  Work 
of  the  Religious  Orders.  Development  of  modern  systems. 
Influence  of  European  schools  upon  American  institutions. 
The  growth  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

3.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Study 

In  this  course  the  mental  processes  and  the  philosophical 
principles  underlying  correct  methods  of  study  are  examined 
and  their  application  to  the  study  of  typical  subjects  is 
pointed  out  in  detail.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  written 
exercises. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
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4.  The  Philosophy  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  are 
studied.  A number  of  laws  that  hold  in  the  realms  of  life 
and  mind  are  examined,  and  the  meaning  and  function  of 
education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


5.  The  Psychology  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  studied ; the 
origin  and  meaning  of  automatic  and  reflex  activities  and 
the  development  and  atrophy  of  instincts  are  examined 
and  their  relation  to  mental  development  and  to  the  educa- 
tive process  is  pointed  out.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
education  developed  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  courses 
are  studied  in  their  concrete  embodiment  in  the  organic 
activities  of  the  Church.  Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


6.  General  and  Special  Methods 

In  this  course  the  principles  of  education  developed  in  the 
previous  three  courses  are  applied  to  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects,  and  the  details  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  Religion,  Nature  Study,  and  Language  are 
pointed  out.  Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester , two  hours  weekly 
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THE  LANGUAGES 


GREEK 

1.  Grammar.  Exercises  in  writing  Greek.  Xenophon,  Anabasis. 

General  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  Greek  at  entrance. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued.  Homer,  Iliad.  Elementary 

prose  composition. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1 or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 

3.  New  Testament  Greek.  Selections  from  the  Christian  writers. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1 or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 

4.  Homer,  Odyssey.  Books  I,  77,  VI,  and  VII.  Prose  composi- 

tion. 

Lectures  — History  of  Greek  literature  to  the  Elegy.  Homeric 
Antiquities. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

5.  Lysias,  Orations,  VII,  IX,  XII,  XVI,  XXIV,  and  XXXII. 

Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Attic  Orators.  The  Heliastic  Courts. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

6.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito.  Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Philosophy  of  Plato. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 
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7.  Euripides,  Medea,  Alcestis  and  Hecuba.  Prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Rise  and  Development  of  Tragedy. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Greek  groups. 

8.  Sophocles,  Antigone,  CEdipus  Tyrannus,  or  Eledra.  Advanced 

prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Greek  Dramatists. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

9.  Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poetry.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Elegy.  The  Dorian,  Aeolian,  and  Alexandrine 

Schools. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

10.  Aristophanes,  Selections.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Attic  Comedy. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


11.  Plato,  Republic. 

Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

12.  Aristotle,  Poetics. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

13.  Thucydides,  Book  VII. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

14.  ^Eschylus,  Agamemnon  and  Seven  Against  Thebes. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

15.  Pindar,  Selected  Odes. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 
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16.  Lucian,  The  Dream,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  The  Sale  of  the 

Philosophers. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

17.  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  XVIII-XXIV. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


18.  General  review  of  Greek  literature.  Greek  syntax. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

19.  Greek  History  from  original  sources. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  in  Greek  except  Freshmen. 

20.  Greek  Myths. 

Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen.  One  hour  weekly. 


LATIN 

1.  Livy,  Book  I.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes.  Prose  composition. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Four  hours  weekly. 


2.  Cicero,  Letters.  Tacitus,  Agricola.  Horace,  Satires  and 
Epistles.  Ovid,  Selections.  Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Latin  groups. 


3. 


History  of  Latin  Literature.  Reading  of  representative  selec- 
tions. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups. 


4.  Roman  Life.  Selected  readings  from  Pliny,  Letters;  Juvenal, 
Satires;  Martial,  Epigrams. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 


5.  General  Review  of  Latin  Syntax.  Practice  in  writing  Latin. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 
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6.*  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence,  Selected  Plays. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 

7*  Roman  History.  Readings  from  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 

8.*  Roman  Philosophy.  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations.  Lucre- 
tius, Books  I and  V. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


9.*  Roman  Poetry.  Vergil,  Books  VII-XII.  Selected  readings 
from  the  elegiac  poets. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly . 


10.*  Roman  Rhetoric.  Cicero,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  De  Insti- 
tutions Oratoria,  Book  X. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


11.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


12.  Introduction  to  Paleography. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

13.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly 


14, 


15,  16,  17.  Sight  Reading. 


One  hour  weekly. 

Elective  for  Freshmen,  Sophomores,  Juniors,  and  Seniors,  respectively. 


GERMAN 

1.  Grammar.  Readings  and  selected  lyrics  with  practice  in 

writing  and  speaking  German. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  German  at  entrance. 

2.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Reading.  Conversation. 

First  semester , five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  German. 


♦Not  more  than  two  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year. 
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3.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Modern  and  classical  prose 

and  verse. 

Second  semester,  jive  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2 or  equivalent. 

4.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Modern  and  classical  prose 

and  verse.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  collateral  reading. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  German. 


5.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to 

meet  individual  needs  of  students. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  One  hour  weekly. 

6.  The  Classical  Drama. 

Dramas  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  read  and  inter- 
preted in  class  with  the  study  of  their  dramatic  construction 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Freytag’s  Technik 
des  Dramas. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3 or  4. 


7.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. 

A study  of  their  life  and  works. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3 or  4. 


8. 


9. 


Scientific  German. 

Readings  in  current  scientific  literature. 
Primarily  for  students  in  scientific  groups. 
General  survey  of  German  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 or  7. 


Three  hours  weekly. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


10.  German  Conversation. 

Discussion  of  current  events  and  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  all  students  in  German.  One  hour  weekly. 


11.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama. 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  plays  of  Hebbel,  Anzengruber,  Wildenbruch,  and 
others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 
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12.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  general  aspects  of 
German  life  and  thought  in  so  far  as  they  find  expression  in 
the  novel.  Freytag,  Herbert,  Keller,  and  others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

13.  Grammar  Review. 

A detailed  discussion  of  theoretical  grammar  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  high  school  teacher. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  making  German  a major. 


FRENCH 

1.  Cardon,  A Practical  French  Course.  Special  study  of  irregular 

verbs.  Reading  of  modern  prose. 

This  course,  conducted  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  English, 
is  intended  to  secure  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language 
and  some  facility  in  French  conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  French. 

2.  Prose  composition.  Special  study  of  syntax.  Reading  of 

modern  authors.  Selections,  prose  and  poetry,  committed 
to  memory. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  French. 


3. 


Grammar,  reading,  dictation. 


Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  French,  but 
who  have  not  had  sufficient  practice  in  speaking  the  language. 


4.  Advanced  French  composition  and  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3 or  5.  Two  hours  weekly. 

5.  Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Modern  prose.  A gen- 

eral survey  of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  through 
the  seventeenth  century.  Practice  in  speaking  French. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  French. 

6.  Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  A general  survey  of 

French  literature  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 
Recitations,  lectures,  and  collateral  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  5.  Three  hours  weekly. 
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7.  Original  prose:  description  and  narration. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6.  One  hour  weekly. 

8.  Elementary  French  conversation  and  composition.  Talks  on 

assigned  readings. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

9.  Advanced  French  conversation  and  composition.  Discussion 

on  current  topics. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

10.  French  social  life  and  manners.  Advanced  conversation  and 
composition. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  French  a major. 

19.  French  drama.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  who  have  completed  6. 

12.  Evolution  of  the  Letter.  Theory  and  Practice.  Study  of  the 

great  letter-writers  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and 
nineteenth  centuries. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 and  11. 

13.  The  French  Novel.  Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6.  One  hour  weekly. 

14.  Special  study  of  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lec- 

tures and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 and  11. 

15.  French  Epic  Poetry  with  special  study  of  Victor  Hugo  and 

Lamartine. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  11.  One  hour  weekly. 

16.  Lyric  Poetry  with  introduction  to  French  versification. 

Second  semester , one  hour  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  11  and  15. 
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17.  A rapid  review  of  French  literature  dealing  only  with  writers 

of  first  importance. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

18.  Special  course  in  pronunciation  and  elocution. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

20.  Teachers’  Course.  A study  of  the  aims  and  methods  in  teach- 

ing French.  A review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Pro- 
nunciation, reading,  and  composition.  Practice  in  teaching. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  French  a major. 

21.  A short  course.  Reading,  prose  composition,  and  conversation. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

22.  Scientific  French.  Readings  in  scientific  literature. 

One  hour  weekly. 


SPANISH 


1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar, 
texts.  Conversation. 


Reading  of  easy  Spanish 
Three  hours  weekly. 


2.  Grammar  and  exercise  in  composition.  Reading  of  modern 

prose.  Conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1. 

3.  General  introduction  to  Spanish  literature.  Lectures,  recita- 

tions, and  reading  of  selected  works  of  the  more  important 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Composition  and  con- 
versation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 


4.  Spanish  prose  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Lectures,  collateral  reading.  Composition  and 
conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 
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Two  hours  weekly. 


5.  Spanish  Fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures,  col- 

lateral reading.  Composition  and  conversation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

6.  The  History  of  Spain.  Lectures,  readings,  and  recitations. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

7.  The  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Special  study  of  selected 

authors  and  reading  of  some  of  their  most  important  works. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 

8.  Elementary  Spanish  conversation  and  composition.  Talks  on 

assigned  readings. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

9.  Advanced  Spanish  conversation  and  composition.  Discussion 

of  current  topics. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

10.  Commercial  Spanish.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  business 
letters  with  attention  to  colloquial  and  commercial  phrase- 
ology and  forms. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  of  Spanish  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 


ITALIAN 

1.  Elementary  Course.  Grammar  with  written  and  oral  exer- 

cises. Reading  and  sight  translation.  Conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

2.  Intermediate  Course.  Grammar  and  prose  composition. 

Reading  and  sight  translation  from  modern  authors  in  the 
first  semester,  from  classic  authors  in  the  second  semester. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  Course  1. 

3.  History  of  Italian  literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 
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ENGLISH 


31.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Constant  practice  in  writing, 

especially  in  exposition.  Critical  reading  of  some  modern 
essays,  oral  composition,  class  criticism,  conferences,  and 
occasional  supplementary  lectures. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  First  semester , three  hours  weekly. 

32.  Argumentation.  Critical  study  of  selected  arguments. 

Analysis  of  topics  drawn  from  history  and  contemporary 
thought.  At  least  one  long  brief  and  the  corresponding 
forensic.  Class  debates. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Second  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 


4.  Versification.  English  poetry  studied  from  a structural  and 

from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  Practical  exercises  in  the 
construction  of  stanzas,  sonnets,  and  other  forms  of  verse. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  in  the  first  semester  for  students  making  English  a major. 

5.  Advanced  composition. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking  no  other  composition  course. 

6.  Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  indi- 

vidual needs  of  students. 

One  hour  weekly. 

7 a.  Short  Story  writing. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors. 


7b.  Essay  writing. 
Open  to  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


8.  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  A study  of  the  best  known  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  with  attention  to  their  sources,  languages,  and 
grammar.  One  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 
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9.  The  Early  English  Drama.  Mysteries,  miracles,  and  morali- 
ties. Beginnings  of  the  regular  drama.  Comedy,  tragedy, 
history.  Immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare. 

Second  semester,  one  hour  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 

10.  Shakespeare.  Life  and  works.  Detailed  study  of  four  plays, 

with  reading  and  discussion  of  the  most  important  histories, 
comedies,  and  tragedies. 

First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Juniors  making  English  a major. 

11.  Milton.  His  life,  purpose,  and  achievement.  Study  of  Para- 

dise Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester , one  hour  weekly. 

13.*  Survey  of  English  Literature  from  the  Restoration  to  1780. 
Special  study  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Johnson. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Juniors  making  English  a major. 

41.  English  Literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Eighteenth 

Century.  A study  of  religious,  social,  and  political  ideas 
as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  this  period,  with  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  ideals  of  modern 
democracy. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

42.  The  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  Era  of  Revolution.  A 

continuation  of  Course  41.  Pope,  Addison,  and  other 
writers  are  studied  principally  in  their  criticism  of  social 
life  and  in  their  political  ideals.  The  desire  for  liberty  is 
traced  in  the  English  poets  from  Burns  to  Wordsworth, 
and  in  political  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

15.  English  Poetry  from  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to 
the  present  day.  The  revolt  from  classicism.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  The  Pre-Raphaelites. 
The  Oxford  Movement.  Tennyson.  Robert  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  The  Celtic  Revival. 
Francis  Thompson. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


♦Not  to  be  given  after  1921-1922. 
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16.  Seminar  in  Recent  Literature. 

Open  to  Juniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

18.  An  intensive  study  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  or  some  other 

nineteenth  century  poet. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

19.  Prose  Fiction.  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 

George  Eliot,  and  George  Meredith.  These  authors,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  minor  Victorian  novelists,  are 
studied  with  special  reference  to  their  sociological  views 
and  ethical  teaching.  As  this  course  demands  extensive 
reading,  students  who  enter  upon  it  must  have  read  at 
least  two  novels  by  each  of  the  authors  named  above. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 

20.  English  Prose,  exclusive  of  fiction,  from  the  founding  of  the 

Edinburgh  Review  to  the  present  day.  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  Stevenson, 
Cardinal  Newman. 

21.  History  of  American  Literature.  The  Colonial,  Revolu- 

tionary, and  Knickerbocker  Periods.  The  influence  of 
Transcendentalism.  The  chief  Poets.  The  Essayists.  The 
Short  Story  writers.  The  Novelists. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Three  hours  weekly. 

24.  Historical  English.  A survey  of  the  history  of  the  English 

language.  Introduction  to  Old  English  grammar.  Cook, 
First  Book  in  Old  English. 

First  semester , three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 

25.  Old  English  prose  and  verse.  Bright,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 

Beowulf  (Schiicking’s  text). 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  who  have  completed  Course  24. 

26.  Old  and  Middle  English  Texts.  This  course  may  be  taken  in 

two  successive  years,  as  the  works  chosen  for  study  may  be 
varied. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Primarily  for  graduates,  but  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  com- 
pleted English  25. 
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27.  Brief  course  in  Old  English  grammar  and  literature. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Designed  for  students  making  English  a major  who  are  unable  to 
follow  English  24. 

The  English  Department  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
elective  course  chosen  by  fewer  than  six  students. 


HISTORY 

The  object  of  the  course  in  History  is  threefold;  to  give  to  all 
students  a broad  survey  of  the  history  of  the  world;  to  stimulate 
individual  research;  and  to  awaken  a critical  sense  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  history.  The  course  is  further  developed  and  strength- 
ened by  its  co-relation  with  the  course  in  Church  History. 

The  instruction  is  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  private  readings. 

1.  Medieval  History  to  1517.  — A general  knowledge  of 

Ancient  History  is  presupposed,  but  in  order  that  the 
unity  of  historical  development  may  be  emphasized,  several 
introductory  lectures  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  causes  which  led  to  its  fall,  and  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Roman  world  to  Medieval  civilization.  The 
following  headings  indicate  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in 
the  period  more  especially  covered  by  this  course:  the 
Teutonic  nations;  the  growth  of  Frankish  power;  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne;  the  gradual  naturalization  of  France 
and  Germany;  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Church;  the 
Feudal  System;  the  extension  of  Mohammedanism;  the 
scope  and  results  of  the  Crusades;  the  Hundred  Years’ 
War;  the  revival  of  classical  learning;  the  geographical 
discoveries. 

Open  to  Freshmen.*  Two  hours  weekly. 

2.  European  History,  1517-1815.  — This  course  traces  the  his- 

tory of  Europe  to  the  close  of  Napoleon’s  career.  Attention 
is  devoted  to  the  following  topics:  the  political  changes 
caused  by  the  Reformation;  England  in  the  era  of  religious 
revolution;  the  Thirty  Years’  War;  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV; 
the  rise  of  Prussia;  the  Seven  Years’  War;  the  expansion  of 
England;  the  causes,  principles,  and  chief  events  of  the 
French  Revolution;  the  rise  of  Napoleon;  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Empire;  the  Napoleonic  era  in  its  French  and 
European  aspects. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Two  hours  weekly. 


*History  1 and  History  of  Art  5 are  prerequisites  to  later  elections,  if  such  elections  are  to 
be  recognized  as  major  work  in  history  or  economics. 
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3.  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  — This  course  is 

planned  to  give  a general  outline  of  the  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  includes  the  following  topics:  the 
Congress  of  Vienna;  the  epoch  of  reform  in  England;  Ire- 
land and  Home  Rule;  the  political  changes  in  France;  the 
rise  and  development  of  contemporary  Germany;  the  crea- 
tion of  united  Italy  and  the  loss  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Popes;  the  rise  of  Japan;  the  relations  between  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  the  Balkan  States. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

4.  Contemporary  History.  — This  course  deals  with  current 

history  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a knowledge  of 
present-day  events. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

5.  American  Political  History  to  1861.  — This  course  is  de- 

signed to  give  the  student  a general  knowledge  of  American 
Political  History  from  the  period  of  discoveries  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  The  following  are  among  the  sub- 
jects considered:  Spain,  France,  and  England  in  North 
America;  intercolonial  wars;  the  causes  and  events  of  the 
American  Revolution;  the  United  States  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation;  the  Constitution;  the  causes  and  results 
of  the  War  of  1812;  the  Jacksonian  epoch;  the  War  with 
Mexico. 

Open  to  Juniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

American  Political  History  from  1861  to  the  Present  Day. — 
Among  the  subjects  considered  in  this  course  are  the  follow- 
ing: the  controversy  over  slavery;  the  question  of 
secession;  the  Civil  War  and  the  period  of  reconstruction; 
the  commercial  and  industrial  growth  of  the  United  States; 
the  Spanish- American  War;  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

6.  American  Constitutional  History. — The  object  of  this 

course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  in  a more  special  manner 
with  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship.  Among 
the  subjects  considered  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
the  Articles  of  Confederation;  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution; some  recent  State  constitutions;  local  government 
— county  and  town;  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall; 
the  question  of  women’s  rights. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 
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7.  Irish  History.  — This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 

a general  knowledge  of  Irish  history  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present  day.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  history 
of  the  Irish  people  in  modern  times. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

8.  English  Political  History.  — This  course  covers  the  me- 

dieval and  modern  period  of  English  history.  The  study 
of  industrial  and  social  conditions  receives  special  attention. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

9.  Ancient  History.  — The  period  from  the  early  ^Egean  civi- 

lization through  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

The  work  treats  of  the  contribution  of  the  Greeks  to  civiliza- 
tion; the  Macedonians’  supremacy;  Roman  territorial  and 
political  unification;  and  the  development  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  course  is  a preparation  for  teaching  history 
and  the  classics  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


ECONOMICS 

1.  * Elementary  Economics.  — Study  of  familiar  economic  facts 

and  processes,  leading  toward  the  explanation  of  economic 
laws  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  organization  of  economic 
society.  Larger  aspects  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  Principles  and  institutions  of  private  pro- 
perty with  particular  attention  to  social  movements  which 
aim  to  modify  distribution. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors. 

2.  Industrial  History  of  England.  — A study  of  industrial 

forms,  with  particular  attention  to  villenage,  home  manu- 
factures, and  the  factory  system. 

First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 


♦Economics  1 and  History  1 are  prerequisites  for  major  work  in  economics. 
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3.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  — Study  of  the 
industrial  and  commercial  relations  during  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods;  history  of  protective  tariff  and 
growth  of  manufactures;  history  of  transportation;  eco- 
nomic basis  of  slavery;  the  rise  of  the  labor  movement  and 
the  background  of  recent  social  legislation. 

Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Elementary  Sociology.  — Study  of  the  social  history  of  the 

individual  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
relations  of  social  facts,  institutions,  forces,  and  processes. 
Class  papers  and  instruction  are  based  largely  on  the  per- 
sonal social  experience  of  the  student  throughout  the  whole 
normal  range  of  social  relations.  Study  of  the  wider  life  of 
society  in  the  light  of  results  thus  obtained,  with  particular 
attention  to  current  social  movements  and  more  marked 
social  progress. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Principles  of  Relief.  — Study  of  problems  and  processes  of 

poverty  and  of  policies  and  principles  in  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  relief  work  with  particular  attention  to 
Catholic  thought  and  practice. 

Two  hours  weekly. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  Elements  of  Political  Science.  — The  nature,  origin,  basis, 

functions,  and  constitution  of  the  State;  and  the  chief  forms 
and  departments  of  government. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Activities  of  the  State.  — 

Legislation  concerning  commerce,  industry,  labor,  charity, 
and  education. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

3.  Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments.  — This 

course  embraces  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment and  a comparative  study  of  the  existing  systems  of 
government  in  the  principal  modern  states. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 
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MATHEMATICS 


1.  Solid  Geometry.  — Demonstrations  of  propositions;  appli- 
cations of  principles  to  numerical  examples. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 


2.  Trigonometry. — Plane  and  Spherical.  Trigonometric  Analy- 
sis; solution  of  triangles;  application  of  principles  to 
problems;  goniometry;  Napier’s  rules;  Napier’s  Analo- 
gies; Gauss’s  Formulae,  applications. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 


3.  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry.  — The  essentials  of 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  as 
required  for  the  sciences. 

One  year , three  hours  weekly. 

Recommended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  Physics;  also  for  the 
Science  degree. 


4.  Advanced  Algebra. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry. — Equations  and  fundamental  proper- 

ties of  the  point,  right  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2. 

6.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral.  — Differentiation; 

expansion  of  functions;  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms; 
maxima  and  minima;  general  properties  of  plane  curves; 
application  of  both  the  single  and  double  integration. 

One  year,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 


7.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  — Continuation 
of  4.  Some  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  an  algebraic 
equation  in  one  unknown;  solutions  of  systems  of  simulta- 
neous equations;  fundamental  properties  of  determinants. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 
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8.  Calculus  (Second  Course).  — More  detailed  study  of  the 
principles  of  Differentiation  and  Integration.  Partial 
differentiation,  maxima  and  minima  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sions, definite  integrals  over  curves,  surfaces,  and  volumes, 
etc.  Numerous  geometrical  and  physical  applications. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6. 


9.  Analytic  Geometry  (Second  Course).  — A more  detailed 
study  of  the  Conic  Sections.  Higher  plane  curves.  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  4 and  5,  or  3. 


10.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6.  One  year , one  hour  weekly. 


11.  Teachers’  Course. — A critical  review  of  Algebra  and 

Geometry  with  a view  to  modern  methods  of  teaching. 

Two  semesters,  two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Seniors  who  have  taken  1,  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  or  3 and  6. 

12.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Students  in  Physics.  — 

Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics  to  problems  in  physics. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

13.  Practical  Mathematics  for  Students  in  Chemistry. 

Applications  of  Higher  Mathematics  to  problems  in  Chemis- 
try. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Courses  12  and  13  to  be  given  in  alternate  years. 


PHYSICS 

1.  General  Physics.  — Lectures,  reading,  recitations,  and  lab- 
oratory exercises  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  not  offered  Physics  for  entrance. 


2.  Advanced  Physics.  — Mechanics;  Geometrical  Optics. 

One  semester , five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 


3.  Heat.  — Thermometry;  Calorimetry;  Elementary  Thermo 
Dynamics. 

One  semester , five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 


4.  Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 

5.  Ether  Waves.  — Phenomena  and  laws  of  interference  and 

diffraction;  optical  instruments;  dispersion;  spectrum 
analysis;  color  phenomena;  polarization;  propagation  in 
crystalline  media. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  2 and  4.  One  semester , five  hours  weekly. 


6.  Electricity. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  3.  One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

7.  Selected  Problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental 

work,  and  discussion. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

8.  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 


CHEMISTRY 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 

wants  of  students  who  take  only  one  year  of  chemistry. 
It  includes  a study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their 
compounds,  and  such  an  investigation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  governing  chemical  changes  as  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced work.  Lectures.  Recitations.  Laboratory  practice. 
Open  to  Sophomores.  Five  hours  weekly. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures, 

recitations,  and  laboratory  work  in  the  systematic  methods 
of  analysis.  The  elements  are  studies  in  their  qualitative 
relations. 

First  semester,  seven  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 
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3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  — A laboratory  course  embracing 

the  most  important  and  typical  methods  in  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis. 

Second  semester , seven  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures,  reci- 

tations, and  laboratory  work.  A careful  study  is  made  of 
the  principal  classes  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1.  Five  hours  weekly. 

5.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — A course  offering  an 

opportunity  for  more  extended  study  and  investigation  to 
those  who  have  completed  Chemistry  1. 

6.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures,  recitations,  laboratory  work. 

Four  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3,  4 and  Physics  1. 

7.  Historical  Chemistry.  — This  course  treats  of  the  begin- 

nings of  Chemistry  and  its  development  to  modern  times. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 

8.  Food  Chemistry.  — A study  of  the  chemistry  of  proteins, 

fats,  and  carbohydrates  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
composition  of  such  foods  as  flour,  milk,  butter,  meat,  etc. 
The  adulteration,  sterilization,  and  preservation  of  foods. 

One  hour  weekly. 

9.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry.  — Lectures,  recitations,  and 

practice  work. 


BIOLOGY 

1.  General  Biology. 

This  course  includes  elementary  botany  and  elementary  zo- 
ology. It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  biology  for  general  education  and 
as  a preparation  for  further  study  of  botany  and  zoology. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  desirable. 
Open  to  Sophomores.  Six  hours  weekly. 

2.  Morphology  of  Higher  Plants. 

A study  of  the  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  Spermatophytes. 

One  semester , six  hours  weekly. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1 or  equivalent. 
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3.  Physiology,  Ecology,  and  Distribution  of  Higher  Plants. 
In  this  course  plant  metabolism,  respiration,  and  nutrition  are 

considered  in  conjunction  with  ecology  and  distribution. 
Experimental  demonstrations  of  the  more  complex  plant 
functionings  are  made  in  class. 

One  semester , six  hours  weekly. 

Prerequisite,  Course  2. 

4.  Morphology  of  Alg^e,  Mosses,  and  Ferns. 

A study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  typical  genera 
of  Algse,  Bryophytes,  and  Pteridophytes. 

One  semester , six  hours  weekly. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1 or  equivalent. 

5.  Morphology  of  Fungi. 

A study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  representative 
Fungi. 

One  semester , six  hours  weekly. 

Prerequisite,  Course  4. 

6.  Bacteriology. 

This  course  includes  practice  in  general  laboratory  methods, 
preparation  of  cultures,  and  staining  of  a number  of  non- 
pathogenic  and  a few  pathogenic  forms.  Bacteria  con- 
cerned in  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  considered 
somewhat  in  detail. 

One  semester,  six  hours  weekly. 

7.  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vertebrates. 

A course  in  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  repre- 
sentative vertebrate  forms,  such  as  dogfish,  necturus, 
turtle,  pigeon,  and  cat. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Six  hours  weekly. 

8.  Histology  and  Miscroscopic  Technique. 

A study  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  cell,  tissues,  and 
organs  of  vertebrates.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  usual 
methods  of  histological  technique  are  offered. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  One  semester,  six  hours  weekly. 

9.  Embryology. 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  vertebrate  embryos, 
frog,  chick,  and  pig.  Fertilization,  cleavage,  and  stages 
up  to  gastrulation  are  studied  in  Ascaris,  Asterias,  and 
Amphioxus. 

Prerequisite,  Course  7.  Six  hours  weekly. 
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10.  Neurology. 

A study  of  the  gross  structure  of  the  human  brain,  and  the 
histological  structure  of  the  nerve  cell,  cord,  and  brain. 
The  work  of  the  course  is  entirely  individual,  and  will  serve 
as  an  adequate  preparation  for  work  in  Psychology. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

11.  Elementary  Physiology. 

An  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  physiology  is  given  in 
this  course.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  experiments  on 
nerve,  muscle,  sense  organs,  respiration,  circulation,  and 
nutrition. 

Five  hours  weekly. 


12.  Microscopic  Drawing. 

A practical  course  in  drawing  designed  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principles  of  delineation  and  color  as  an  aid  to  an 
intelligent  interpretation  of  objects  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  to  accuracy  of  detail  in  representing  them  in  pen 
and  ink,  pastel  and  water  colors. 

Recommended  to  students  taking  Courses  8,  9,  10. 

13.  Seminar. 

Biological  topics  of  general  interest  to  students  in  Biology, 
Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Education  are  treated  in  the 
seminar. 

One  hour  weekly. 


HISTORY  OF  ART 

No  form  of  art  lecture  is  capable  of  greater  value  than  that 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  works  under  discussion.  Here 
qualities  are  seen  and  pointed  out  rather  than  described,  and  here 
the  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  a statement  of  the  principle  governing 
the  manipulation  of  those  qualities  — the  essential  processes  of 
art. 

1.  The  History  of  Ancient  Art.  — This  course  is  an  outline 

study  of  the  development  of  the  classic  style  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  Greek 
Art  and  its  expression  in  the  College  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

2.  Early  Christian  Art.  — This  course  covers  a study  of 

painting  from  the  earliest  Christian  period  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  embraces  the  art  of  the  Catacombs 
and  emphasizes  Christian  Symbolism. 

Open  to  first-year  students.  One  hour  weekly. 
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3.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Renaissance.  — This  course  in- 

cludes a careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  examples  of  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli, 
and  Raphael  found  in  the  College  Art  Museum. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2.  Required  of  students  who 
major  in  History. 

4.  Italian  Sculpture.  — This  course  gives  an  outline  of  sculp- 

ture during  the  Early  and  High  Renaissance  periods,  with 
an  intensive  study  of  works  that  are  characteristic  expres- 
sions of  civic,  social,  and  religious  conditions. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3.  One  hour  weekly. 

5.  Minor  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  — This  course  consists  of 

lectures  on  mosaics,  ivories,  miniatures,  enamels,  glass, 
metal  work,  wood  carving,  and  architectural  sculpture  from 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  Rare  specimens  are  pro- 
vided for  study  and  constant  access  is  had  to  the  abundant 
illustrative  material  of  the  College  Art  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 


ELOCUTION 

1.  Enunciation  and  Training  of  the  Voice. 

Proper  use  of  voice,  clear  enunciation,  and  correct  pro- 
nunciation in  daily  speech  as  well  as  in  public  address. 

2.  Training  of  the  Body  and  Voice. 

Continuation  of  Elocution  1 with  more  advanced  work. 

3.  General  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression. 

4.  Dramatic  Reading. 

Analysis  of  characters.  Scenes  selected  for  memorizing  and 
acting. 

Two  plays  studied. 

Open  to  all  students. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Two  hours  of  physical  exercise  are  required  each  week  of  all  first- 
year  students  who  are  not  excused  by  a physician.  The  gymnastic 
work  is  a regular  academic  requirement,  and  as  such  is  subject  to 
the  usual  regulations  affecting  absence  and  quality  of  work. 
Gymnasium  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  a graduate  of  Dr. 
Sargent’s  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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STUDENTS’  ORGANIZATIONS 


Under  the  joint  management  of  faculty  and  students  are  various 
societies  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
members  a cultured  appreciation  for  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful. 

The  Literary  Society. 

The  Dramatic  Society. 

The  Musical  Society. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Friends  of  education,  particularly  of  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  will  find  in  Emmanuel  College  a worthy  and  de- 
serving channel  for  the  distribution  of  their  beneficence.  They  will 
realize  the  increasing  costliness  of  furnishing  an  educational  equip- 
ment commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  tuition  fees  for  the  annual  expenses  of  s\ich  an 
institution.  To  all  who  desire  to  promote  one  of  God’s  great 
works,  Catholic  education,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  needs  of 
the  College: 

An  Endowment  Fund. 

Funds  for  the  equipment  and  for  the  extension  of  the  College. 

A more  extended  Library. 


ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

FOUNDERS  OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 

Each  person  who  contributes  one  hundred  dollars  to  assist  in 
founding  a Scholarship,  a Library,  or  a Chair,  or  to  assist  in  build- 
ing a Hall,  or  in  equipping  and  furnishing  any  of  the  Halls  or 
Buildings  after  completion,  will  be  considered  a Founder  of 
Emmanuel  College,  and  as  such  will  be  enrolled  as  a Life  Member 
in  the  Association,  and  will  share  in  all  its  spiritual  advantages. 

The  names  of  dead  friends  or  relatives  may  be  entered  on  the 
List  of  Members  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  share  perpetually  in 
all  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Association. 

Mass  will  be  said  for  the  Members,  living  or  dead,  every 
Saturday. 
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ENROLMENT  OF  STUDENTS 
1921-1922 


Junior  Class 

Barclay,  Helen  Terese 

Brodbine,  Mary  Pauline 

Burns,  Esther  Skeuse  

Carey,  Gertrude  Mary 

Carrigan,  Anna  Genevieve  .... 
Connolly,  Anna  Catherine  .... 

Delahunt,  Mary  Agnes 

Devoe,  Mary  Alice 

Fallon,  Margaret  Frances  .... 

Finn,  Ida  Gertrude 

Foley,  Katherine  Agnes 

Gorman,  Mary  Rose 

Hantz,  Beatrice  Genevieve  .... 

Higgins,  Margaret  Mary 

Hurley,  Kathryn  Gertrude  .... 

Jordan,  Mary  Cecilia  

Killorin,  Blanche  Therese  .... 
Logan,  Elizabeth  Catherine  . . . 
Logue,  Elizabeth  Augusta  .... 

Loughrey,  Anna  Marie 

Lynch,  Genevieve  Honora  .... 
MacNamara,  Katharyn  Elizabeth  . 

O’Brien,  Frances  Teresa 

O’Toole,  Gertrude  Mary 

Riley,  Florence  Marie 

Sullivan,  Margaret  Mary 

Vannini,  Umiliana  Caterina 

Whall,  Marie  Florence  

Sophomore  Class 

Barry,  Helen  Louise 

Berrigan,  Mary  Elizabeth 

Bruner,  Helen  Kathryn 

Carlow,  Sarah  Frances 

Carroll,  Anna  Beatrice 

Connor,  Catherine  Margaret  . . . . 

Cotter,  Mary  Margaret 

Doherty,  Aloyse  Patricia 


Spencer 

Beachmont 

Allston 

Dorchester 

Worcester 

Newton 

Boston 

Salem 

Hyde  Park 

Roslindale 

Melrose 

Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Roxbury 

Forest  Hills 

Jamaica  Plain 

Brookline 

Wakefield 

South  Boston 

Dorchester 

Roxbury 

Marlboro 

Stoughton 

Lowell 

Clinton 

Boston 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Boston 

West  Somerville 


Dorchester 

South  Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Brookline 

Cambridge 

Charlestown 
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Sophomore  Class — continued 

Doran,  Agnes  Regina Dorchester 

Doyle,  Anna  Marie Holbrook 

Fagan,  Anna  Catherine Hopedale 

Fitzgerald,  Eleanor  Anastasia  . . . Boston 

Flynn,  Helen  Louise Dorchester 

Flynn,  Bernadette  Rose Dorchester 

Friel,  Mary  Ellen Worcester 

Fulham,  Anna  Regina Winthrop 

Gillis,  Josephine  Cecilia Roxbury 

Gorman,  Esther  Aurelia Milford 

Griffin,  Catherine  Mary Boston 

Johnson,  Ellen  Anna Worcester 

Macaulay,  Beatrice  Elizabeth  . . . Danvers 

Mahony,  Louise  Frances Westfield 

McAloon,  Gertrude  Frances  ....  North  Andover 
McCarthy,  Elizabeth  Gertrude  . . Malden 
McCourt,  Florence  Kathryn  ....  Stoughton 

McCusker,  Margaret  Mary Waltham 

McManus,  Mary  Agnes Roxbury 

Meighan,  Marie  Revere 

Moore,  Loretta  Anna Brookline 

Morrison,  Katherine  Elizabeth  . . . Jamaica  Plain 

Mullen,  Alice  Elizabeth Cambridge 

Murray,  Roseamond  Agnes Lawrence 

O’Donnell,  Mary  Evelyn Providence,  R.  I. 

O’Shea,  Catherine  Marie Peabody 

Quinn,  Eveline  Mary Cambridge 

Seed,  Alice  Eleanor Lawrence 

Shortell,  Helen  Marie Dorchester 

Stavrinos,  Mary  Margaret East  Boston 

Towle,  Helen  Frances Lynn 

Tully,  Mary  Elizabeth Roxbury 

Underwood,  Anne  Marie Worcester 

Sister  Dolorita,  O.S.D Watertown 

Sister  Dominic  Marie,  O.S.D Watertown 

Freshman  Class 

Birmingham,  Edna  Frances Dorchester 

rady,  Carol  Louise Uxbridge 

Butler,  Mary  Cecilia Cambridge 

Connors,  Rita  Morrill Milford 

Danforth,  Alma  Marguerite  ....  Somerville 
Doherty,  Madeleine  Margaret  . . . Providence,  R.  I. 

Downey,  Elizabeth  Mary Charlestown 

Eaton,  Beatrice  Pauline Dorchester 
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Freshman  Class — continued 


Gallagher,  Sarah  Ellen Dorchester 

Gallivan,  Helen  Josephine South  Boston 

Gately,  Mary  Louise New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gleason,  Margaret  Theresa  ....  Brighton 

Glennon,  Marie  Catherine Roxbury 

Gorman,  Claire  Veronica Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Grandfield,  Emma  Louise Roslindale 

Hannon,  Mildred  Louise Mansfield 

Hinchey,  Margaret  Mary Waltham 

Hurley,  Helen  Honora Jamaica  Plain 

Keating,  Eileen  Ursula  Boston 

Keefe,  Anna  Mary Peabody 

Kinneen,  Mary  Margaret  Lexington 

McCaffrey,  Margaret  Frances  . . . Jamaica  Plain 

McCormick,  Rose  Loretta  Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

McDonald,  Marion  Helena Charlestown 

Merrick,  Alice  Katherine Dorchester 

Moylan,  Carolyn  Esther Dorchester 

O’Connor,  Mary  Irene Lawrence 

O’Connor,  Monica  Dorothy Lawrence 

Sullivan,  Josephine  Julia Allston 

Turner,  Sybil  Marie Wollaston 

Walsh,  Mary  Gertrude Cambridge 

Sister  Mary  Genevieve Fitchburg 

Sister  Mary  Carmelita Fitchburg 
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ARCHBISHOP’S  HOUSE 
Granby  Street 
Boston 


December  18,  1919. 

Sister  Superior, 

Emmanuel  College, 

The  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sister  Superior:  It  was  with  just  pride  and  joy  that  we 
welcomed  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  Emmanuel  College 
and  saw  in  that  achievement  another  golden  and  inspiring  page 
added  to  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. 

Founded  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  instruction  of  Catholic 
young  ladies,  wisely  directed  and  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
faithful  daughters  of  Notre  Dame,  Emmanuel  College  cannot  but 
merit  the  protection  and  blessing  of  God  and  be  another  jewel 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

With  happy  anticipation  we  look  upon  these  auspicious  be- 
ginnings, and  rejoice  in  the  firm  conviction  that  one  day,  not  far 
distant,  Emmanuel  College  will  take  her  place  as  one  of  America’s 
finest  and  largest  colleges  for  young  ladies. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Xt., 

(Signed)  William  Cardinal  O’Connell, 

Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


1922 

September  14 Entrance  Examinations  begin 

September  18 Registration  of  Students 

September  20 College  Exercises  begin 

November  30 Thanksgiving  Day 

December  21 Christmas  Vacation  begins  at  noon 

1923 

January  4 Christmas  Vacation  ends 

January  12 Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

Jauuary  22 Mid-year  Examinations  end 

January  23 Spiritual  Retreat  for  the  Students 

January  29 Second  Semester  begins 

March  28 Easter  Vacation  begins  at  noon 

April  5 Easter  Vacation  ends 

May  1 Founders’  Day 

May  10 Ascension  Day 

May  22 Final  Examinations  begin 

June  5 Final  Examinations  end 

June  4 Baccalaureate  Sermon 

June  7 Commencement  Exercises 

September  21 Entrance  Examinations  at  the  College 

begin 

September  24 Registration  of  Students 

September  26 College  Exercises  begin 

November  29 Thanksgiving  Day 

December  21 Christmas  Vacation  begins 

1924 

January  3 Christmas  Vacation  ends 
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THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  ARE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING 
PROFESSORS 


The  Reverend  Charles  A.  Finn,  A.B.,  S.T.D. 

Religion , Biology 

The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Waters,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy,  General  Psychology 

The  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Sacred  Scripture,  Church  History 

The  Reverend  William  T.  A.  O’Brien,  Ph.B.,  S.T.L. 

Education 

The  Reverend  John  J.  Lynch,  Ph.B.,  J.C.L.,  S.T.L. 

Economics 

The  Reverend  Richard  J.  Quinlan,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Ethics 

The  Reverend  Eric  F.  Mackenzie,  A.M.,  J.C.L.,  S.T.L. 

Sociology 

Miss  Rose  Walsh 
Expression 

Miss  Margaret  O’Brien 
Physical  Training 

Miss  Miriam  Tenney 
History  of  Art 

WTith  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  Logic,  History,  Political  Science,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Music. 
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EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Communication  with  the  College 

Emmanuel  College  is  situated  in  the  Back  Bay  District  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  fronts  on  the  Riverway,  and  extends  from 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  to  Brookline  Avenue.  Huntington  Avenue, 
Longwood  Avenue,  or  Brookline  Village-Chestnut  Hill  cars  pass 
within  a short  distance  of  the  college. 

The  college  telephone  is  Brookline  6880. 

All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Emmanuel  College,  32  The 
Riverway,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 

Foundation  and  Purpose 

Emmanuel  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur,  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women.  It  was  opened  in  September,  1919,  in  response  to  an 
urgent  demand  in  Boston  for  a Catholic  institution  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  young  women  who,  having  completed  their  high  school 
course,  desire  to  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  in  a Catholic 
college  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

Location 

Close  to  the  heart  of  a great  metropolis,  yet  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Fenway,  Emmanuel  College  has 
an  environment  particularly  suited  to  collegiate  ideals.  The 
college  buildings  contain  a spacious  chapel,  an  extensive  art 
museum,  assembly  and  social  halls,  science  and  lecture  rooms, 
offices,  parlors,  classrooms,  dining  hall,  and  gymnasium. 

The  College  Art  Museum 

Art  Museums  have  always  been  a most  important  factor  in 
education,  and  their  influence  has  so  rapidly  extended  in  America 
that  they  have  become  a valuable  guide  and  stimulus,  not  only 
to  art  pupils,  but  to  college  and  university  students,  who  find  in 
them  inexhaustible  sources  of  inspiration  and  enjoyment. 

Through  the  munificence  of  a devoted  and  generous  friend, 
Emmanuel  College  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a valuable  and 
extensive  art  collection  which  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  art. 
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In  it  the  various  historic  schools  of  painting  are  illustrated  by 
world-renowned  masterpieces  in  oil,  water-color,  and  engraving; 
and  the  periods  of  sculpture  are  represented  by  famous  statues  in 
terra-cotta,  marble,  and  bronze.  Exquisite  specimens  of  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  gems,  and  ivories,  with  antiques  of  all  kinds, 
demonstrate  the  various  elements  and  qualities  which  enter  into  all 
real  works  of  art,  and  prove  that  it  is  not  merely  from  relief, 
“but  from  glowing,  sanctified  inspiration  of  devout  affection,  holy 
desire,  and  adoring  faith,  have  sprung  in  every  age  those  con- 
ceptions of  heavenly  things  that  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
modern  as  well  as  of  ancient  Christendom.” 

Extrinsic  Advantages 

Boston  affords  excellent  educational  advantages  to  the  students 
of  Emmanuel.  Within  easy  reach  are  institutions  rich  in  facilities 
for  research  work  in  Science,  in  Literature,  and  in  Art.  The 
suburbs  abound  in  places  of  historic  interest. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 


Emmanuel  College  is  for  Day  Students  only.  Application  for 
membership  in  the  classes  should  be  made  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible,  in  order  to  insure  the  prompt  completion  of  all  pre- 
liminary arrangements. 


METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Admission  by  certificate  was  abolished  in  1919.  All  candidates 
for  admission  must  take  entrance  examinations. 

There  are  two  methods  of  admission  to  Emmanuel  College. 

I.  Old  Plan.  Under  this  plan  a candidate  must  present  at 
entrance  16  units  in  prescribed  subjects  obtained  in  one  of  the 
following  ways : 


1.  From  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  of  New  York. 

2.  From  Catholic  University  Examinations  given  to  affiliated 
schools. 


II.  New  Plan.  The  examinations  required  in  this  plan  are 
of  the  type  known  as  Comprehensive  Examinations  offered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Board. 


The  new  method  depends  upon  two  kinds  of  evidence : 

1.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  school,  consisting  of 

a.  A school  report  covering  the  entire  record  of  subjects 
and  grades  for  four  years. 

b.  A statement  from  the  school  principal  including  an 
estimate  of  the  applicant’s  scholarly  interests,  special 
ability,  and  character. 


2.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  candidate,  consisting  of 
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Four  comprehensive  examinations,  selected  from  each  of  the 
following  groups : 

(1)  English. 

(2)  A foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant. 

(3)  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  selected  by 
the  applicant. 

(4)  A fourth  subject,  designated  by  the  applicant  from 
the  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission. 
This  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Admission  of  the  respective  colleges. 


These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time. 

At  least  two  examinations  must  cover  more  than  two  admission 
units*  each. 

In  each  subject  chosen  the  comprehensive  examination  covering 
all  the  units  offered  by  her  for  admission  must  be  taken  by  the 
applicant. 

It  is  desirable  that  applicants  furnish  school  records  and  state 
the  subjects  selected  for  examination  before  February  fifteenth  of 
the  year  in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  taken. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  of  the  individual  college  must 
give  its  permission,  based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
school,  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  candidate,  if  admitted  to  college,  will 
be  admitted  free  from  all  conditions.  Failure  to  meet  completely 
the  standard  in  both  kinds  of  evidence  required  will  not  necessarily 
involve  rejection  of  the  applicant;  the  committee  may  accept 
unusual  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  credentials  submitted  as 
offsetting  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  even  failure  in  another  part. 
If  the  candidate  fails  of  admission  in  June  she  will  not  be  debarred 
from  taking  examinations  under  the  old  system  in  September,  but 
she  may  not  take  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  admission 
under  the  new  plan  before  June  of  the  following  year. 


♦Note.  — A unit  as  defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  represents  a 
year’s  study  in  any  subject  in  a secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a quarter  of  a 
year’s  work. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS* 


ENGLISH 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  candidate  to  define  clearly  in  writing  ideas  gained  both  from 
books  and  from  the  life  around  her,  and  to  read  with  accuracy  and 
appreciation  literature  as  varied  in  subject-matter  and  form  as 
that  listed  under  “Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English.” 
Accuracy  in  the  technique  of  writing  will  be  insisted  upon,  but  no 
paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  show,  in 
addition  to  this  accuracy,  that  the  student  is  able  to  think  for  her- 
self and  to  apply  what  she  has  learned  to  the  solution  of  unexpected 
problems.  Although  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  par- 
ticular books  prescribed  in  the  “Uniform  Entrance  Requirements 
in  English,”  is  not  necessary,  yet  the  requisite  ability  can  not  be 
gained  without  a systematic  and  progressive  study  of  good  litera- 
ture. 

LATIN 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Latin  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five  lessons 
each  week,  extending  through  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  and  passages 
for  Latin  composition  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  Accom- 
panying the  different  passages  set  upon  the  paper  will  be  questions 
on  forms,  syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language,  as  well  as  ques- 
tions on  the  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical,  connected  with 
the  authors  usually  read  in  schools. 

Each  candidate  will  choose  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  are 
designed  to  test  such  proficiency  in  the  language  as  may  properly 
be  acquired  in  two,  three,  or  four  years’  study;  but  a candidate 
who  has  studied  Latin  four  years  may  not  select  the  more  elemen- 
tary parts  of  the  paper.  The  proper  parts  will  be  indicated  on  the 
examination  papers. 

GREEK 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Greek  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five 
exercises  a week,  extending  through  two  or  three  school  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of 
Homer  to  be  translated  at  sight,  and  questions,  based  upon  these 
passages,  to  afford  the  candidate  means  of  showing  her  mastery  of 
the  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language. 
The  paper  will  also  include  passages  in  English  to  be  turned  into 
Greek,  and  questions  on  prosody,  on  the  Homeric  poems,  and  on 
Homeric  life. 


♦Defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1919. 
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FRENCH 


The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  French  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The 
paper  will  include  passages  of  French  prose  or  verse  or  both  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and 
idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  French,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  had  special  training  in  French  to  show  their  ability  to  express 
themselves  in  that  language. 

GERMAN 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  German  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  German  prose  or  verse  or 
both  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple 
and  idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  German,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  had  special  training  in  German  to  show  their  ability  to  express 
themselves  in  that  language. 

SPANISH 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  Spanish  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The 
paper  will  include  passages  of  Spanish  prose  or  verse  or  both,  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  ido- 
matic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  questions  on 
grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  had  special 
training  in  Spanish  to  show  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in 
that  language. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary 
Mathematics,  comprising  Algebra  through  quadratics  and  Plane 
Geometry,  and  will  also  provide  the  means  by  which  those  who 
have  extended  their  study  to  one  or  more  branches  of  Advanced 
Mathematics,  namely,  Solid  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Trigonom- 
etry, and  Advanced  Algebra,  may  exhibit  their  proficiency  in 
any  or  all  of  these  branches  of  Mathematics.  There  will  be  two 
papers,  one  for  those  who  have  had  no  instruction  beyond  Elemen- 
tary Mathematics,  and  one  for  those  whose  instruction  has  gone 
farther.  Every  candidate  who  has  received  instruction  beyond 
Elementary  Mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  the  paper  con- 
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taining  questions  on  Advanced  Mathematics,  and  to  devote  at 
least  half  her  time  to  those  questions  which  are  based  on  the 
advanced  Mathematics  she  has  studied. 

HISTORY 

The  paper  will  consist  of  five  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on 
Ancient  History,  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Modern  European 
History  (including  English  History  from  1760),  English  History, 
and  American  History  (including  Civil  Government) . The  ques- 
tions on  each  division  will  be  partly  prescribed  and  partly  optional. 
If  the  candidate  has  studied  but  one  of  the  divisions,  she  will  be 
expected  to  answer  the  prescribed  questions  on  that  division,  one 
of  them  being  a map  question.  She  should  spend  about  two  hours 
on  these  prescribed  questions  and  should  devote  the  remaining 
hour  to  the  optional  questions  on  the  same  division.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  candidate  has  studied  two  or  more  of  these  divi- 
sions, she  will  be  expected  to  answer,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
questions  on  one  of  these  divisions,  questions  on  such  other 
divisions  as  she  may  have  studied. 

In  reading  the  papers,  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the 
school  program  in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further 
evidence  of  the  candidate’s  proficiency,  note-books  may  be  sub- 
mitted. 

CHEMISTRY* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  received  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry 
and  their  application  in  a school  course  in  which  laboratory  experi- 
ments are  performed  by  the  pupil.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance 
for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools,  the  paper  will  con- 
tain more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  and 
will  require  the  recognition  of  the  phenomena  and  of  the  laws  that 
are  of  general  significance,  and  the  illustration  of  such  phenomena 
and  laws  by  well-chosen  examples.  It  will  include  not  only  ques- 
tions on  the  chemistry  of  laboratory  practice,  but  also,  in  an  ele- 
mentary fashion,  questions  on  the  chemistry  of  the  household  and 
of  industry. 

PHYSICS* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  Physics  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition 
of  Physics.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  in- 
struction in  different  schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions 
than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 

♦Science  note-books  may  be  submitted  with  a laboratory  certificate  endorsed  by  the 
teacher. 
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BOTANY5 


The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  Botany  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition 
of  Botany.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  in- 
struction in  different  schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions 
than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  the  following  subjects 
are  'prescribed:  English,  3 units;  Latin,  4 units;  Major  Language 
(Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units;  History,  1 unit; 
Mathematics,  3 units. 

Two  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Minor 
Language  (a  language  not  offered  in  the  Prescribed  Group),  2 
units;  History,  2 units;  Solid  Geometry,  Yi  unit;  Trigonometry, 
Yi  unit;  Physics,  1 unit;  Chemistry,  1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit; 
Zoology,  1 unit;  Music,  1 unit. 

Total  requirement:  16  units. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.Litt.),  the  following 
subjects  are  prescribed : English,  3 units;  History,  1 unit;  Major 
Language  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units; 
Minor  Language,  2 units.  (Latin  must  be  either  the  Major  or  the 
Minor  Language.) 

Seven  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Major 
Language,  3 units;  Minor  Language,  2 units;  History,  3 units; 
Algebra,  2 units;  Plane  Geometry,  1 unit;  Physics,  1 unit;  Chem- 
istry, 1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit;  Zoology,  1 unit;  Music,  1 unit. 

Total  requirement:  16  units. 

A candidate  who  fails  to  meet  in  full  the  entrance  requirements 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  on  probation,  provided 
that  her  “conditions”  do  not  exceed  two  units.  These  conditions 
must  be  removed  by  examinations  taken  on  dates  set  by  the 
Faculty.  No  student  with  entrance  conditions  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

A fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  condition  examination 
taken  out  of  specified  time. 

The  standard  to  be  attained  in  all  subjects  accepted  in  satis- 
faction of  the  requirement  for  admission  is  the  standard  set  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association.  The  following  table  of  equivalent  examinations 
indicates  the  subjects  that  must  be  offered  by  candidates  who 
take  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

♦Science  note-books  may  be  submitted  with  a laboratory  certificate  endorsed  by  the 
teacher. 
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Table  of  Equivalent  Examinations 


College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  Examination 

Subjects 

English,  a and  b 

History,  a,  b,  c,  or  d 

Mathematics,  a ( j and  n)  and  c ... . 
Latin,  a ( i and  ii),  b,  c,  d,  l and  m . . . 
One  of  the  following: 

Greek,  a (i  and  ii),  b,  c,  f,  and  g 

French,  a and  b 

German,  a and  b 

Spanish 

Italian 

One  subject  from  group  I or  two  sub-  ' 
jects  from  Group  II: 

Group  I: 

Greek,  a (i  and  ii),  b,  f,  and  g 
French,  a 
German,  a 

Group  II: 

History,  a,  or  b,  or  c,  or  d 
(not  offered  above) 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoology 

Music 


Emmanuel  College 
Examination 


Subjects  Units 

= English 3 

= History 1 

= Mathematics 3 

= Latin 4 


Major  Requirement  in  one  of 
the  following: 

Greek,  or  French  or  German  q 

Spanish 

Italian 

' Two  units  to  be  chosen  from  the 
following: 

The  Minor  Requirement  in  one 
of  the  languages  not  offered  for 
major  standing  (Greek,  or  French, 
or  German,  or  Spanish,  or  Italian)  2 
J or  one  unit  in  two  of  the  following 


subjects: 

History 1 

Physics 1 

Chemistry 1 

Botany 1 

Zoology 1 

Music 1 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
entrance  examination,  a candidate  for  admission  must  file  an 
application  properly  filled  in  and  signed.  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  a deposit  of  ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded  in  case  of  with- 
drawal. Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  College. 

The  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations  in  1923  will  be  given 
June  18-23.  For  information  concerning  them,  address  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  431  West  117th  Street,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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DIVISION  OF  EXAMINATIONS 


A candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  may  divide  her 
examinations  among  several  examination  periods. 

The  Preliminary  Examinations , which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  college  preparatory  course,  are : 

English,  1 — Grammar  and  Composition. 

French  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

German  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

Greek  minor,  except  Prose  Composition. 

History. 

Latin,  except  Prose  Composition. 

Plane  Geometry. 

The  Final  Examinations , which  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during 
the  last  two  years  before  admission,  provided  that  at  least  three 
are  taken  during  the  last  year,  are: 

English,  2 — Reading  and  Study,  including  Composition. 

French  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition  and  the  use 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

German  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of 
the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

Greek  major,  the  Prose  Composition  of  the  major  requirement. 

History,  second  point. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Algebra,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Music. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
advanced  studies,  a candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore, 
junior,  or  senior  class.  Application  for  advanced  standing  must 
be  accompanied  by  (1)  official  statements  of  the  candidate's  record 
in  her  various  college  studies,  (2)  letters  or  other  evidence  showing 
the  opinions  of  her  instructors  in  regard  to  her  scholarship  and 
character,  (3)  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  which 
she  is  leaving,  and  (4)  a catalogue  or  announcement  of  the  college 
that  she  leaves  in  which  are  plainly  marked  every  requirement  for 
admission  and  course  of  instruction  for  which  she  has  received 
credit. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are,  in 
brief,  the  following: 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

2.  All  the  prescribed  studies  already  pursued  by  the  class  to 
which  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

3.  As  many  elective  studies  as  the  candidate  would  have 
pursued  if  she  had  entered  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  fresh- 
man year. 

Advanced  standing  for  college  work  without  examinations  is 
granted  only  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year 
in  a college  or  university  of  high  rank;  otherwise  advanced  stand- 
ing may  be  obtained  only  by  examination. 

No  candidate  may  be  admitted  if  her  credentials  show  that 
half  of  her  work  has  fallen  below  75%,  or  that  she  is  conditioned 
in  even  one  college  subject. 

The  acceptance  of  work  is  provisional.  In  case  the  character 
of  a student’s  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  College  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  and  to  exact 
examination  in  the  same. 
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DEFINITION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 


ENGLISH  (3) 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects  which  should  be  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance:  (1)  command  of  correct  and  clear  English,  spoken 
and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and  appreciation, 
and  the  development  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature  with  enjoyment. 

EXAMINATION 

Candidates  will  have  the  option  of  taking  either  of  two  examinations:  (1) 
Comprehensive;  (2)  Restricted.  The  comprehensive  examination  is  described 
on  pages  12  and  35.  The  following  statements  apply  to  the  restricted 
examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory 
if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

REQUIREMENT,  1923-1925 

Habits  of  correct , clear,  and  truthful  expression.  This  part  of  the  require- 
ment calls  for  a carefully  graded  course  in  oral  and  written  composition,  and 
for  instruction  in  the  practical  essentials  of  grammar,  a study  which  ordinarily 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school.  In  all  written  work  constant 
attention  should  be  paid  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  good  usage  in  general 
as  distinguished  from  current  errors.  In  all  oral  work  there  should  be  constant 
insistence  upon  the  elimination  of  such  elementary  errors  as  personal  speech- 
defects,  foreign  accent,  and  obscure  enunciation. 

Ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation,  works  of  moderate  difficulty; 
familiarity  with  a few  masterpieces.  This  part  of  the  requirement  calls  for  a 
carefully  graded  course  in  literature.  Two  lists  of  books  are  provided  from 
which  a specified  number  of  units  must  be  chosen  for  reading  and  study.  The 
first  contains  selections  appropriate  for  the  earlier  years  in  the  secondary  school. 
These  should  be  carefully  read,  in  some  cases  studied,  with  a measure  of 
thoroughness  appropriate  for  immature  minds.  The  second  contains  selections 
for  the  closer  study  warranted  in  the  later  years.  The  progressive  course 
formed  from  the  two  lists  should  be  supplemented  at  least  by  home  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  by  class-room  reading  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
instructor.  It  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  main  purpose  is  to 
cultivate  a fondness  for  good  literature  and  to  encourage  the  habit  of  reading 
with  discrimination. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS,  1923-1925 


A.  Books  for  Reading 

From  each  group  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  that  for  any  book 
in  Group  V a book  from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 

GROUP  i 

Dickens:  A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

George  Eliot:  Silas  Marner. 

Scott:  Quentin  Durward. 

Stevenson:  Treasure  Island  or  Kidnapped. 

Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

GROUP  II 

Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Julius  Ccesar. 

King  Henry  V. 

As  You  Like  It. 


group  in 

Scott : The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner;  and  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

A collection  of  representative  verse,  narrative  and  lyric. 

Tennyson:  Idylls  of  the  King  (any  four). 

The  AEneid  or  the  Odyssey  in  a translation  of  recognized  excellence,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V,  XV,  and  XVI  of  the  Odyssey. 

GROUP  IV 

The  Old  Testament  (the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther). 

Irving:  The  Sketch  Book  (about  175  pages). 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Macaulay:  Lord  Clive. 

Parkman:  The  Oregon  Trail. 

Franklin : Autobiography. 


group  v 

A modern  novel. 

A collection  of  short  stories  (about  150  pages). 

A collection  of  contemporary  verse  (about  150  pages). 

A collection  of  prose  writings  on  matters  of  current  interest  (about  150  pages). 
Two  modem  plays. 

All  selections  from  this  group  should  be  works  of  recognized  excellence. 
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B.  Books  for  Study 


One  selection  to  be  made  from  each  group. 

GROUP  i 

Shakespeare : M acbeth . 

Hamlet. 

GROUP  II 

Milton:  L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comus  or  Lycidas. 

Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes,  The  Lost  Leader,  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a Villa  — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  “De  Guslibus,”  Instans  Tyrannus,  One  Word 
More. 

GROUP  III 

Macaulay:  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Burns,  with  a brief  selection  from  Burns’s  Poems. 

Arnold:  Wordsworth,  with  a brief  selection  from  Wordsworth’s  Poems. 

GROUP  IV 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

A collection  of  orations,  to  include  at  least  Washington’s  Farewell  Address, 
Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 

EXAMINATION,  1923-1925 

The  examination  will  be  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  test  powers  of 
correct,  clear,  truthful  expression.  The  candidate  will  write  one  or  more 
compositions  several  paragraphs  in  length.  For  this  purpose  a list  of  eight 
or  ten  subjects  will  be  provided.  These  may  be  suggested  in  part  by  the 
books  recommended  for  reading,  but  a sufficient  number  from  other  sources 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  candidate  to  draw  upon  her  own  experience  and 
ideas.  She  will  not  be  expected  to  compose  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  three 
hundred  fifty  words  an  hour,  but  her  work  must  be  free  from  common  errors 
in  grammar,  idiom,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  and  should  show  that  she  under- 
stands the  principles  of  unity  and  coherence.  In  addition,  questions  may  be 
asked  on  the  practical  essentials  of  grammar,  such  as  the  construction  of  words 
and  the  relation  of  various  parts  of  a sentence  to  one  another. 

The  second  part  will  test  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  candidate  has 
studied  the  works  recommended  for  study,  and  her  ability  to  grasp  quickly 
the  meaning  of  a passage  of  prose  or  verse  that  she  has  not  previously  seen  and 
to  answer  simple  questions  on  its  literary  qualities.  The  examination  may 
call  also  for  the  writing  of  a short  composition. 

In  connection  with  the  second  part  of  the  examination  the  candidate  may 
be  required  by  the  college  to  submit  a statement  certified  by  her  principal 
specifying  what  books  she  has  read  during  her  secondary  school  course,  and 
indicating  the  quality  and  character  of  her  spoken  English. 
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A.  Ancient  History. 


HISTORY  (1) 


One  unit. 


The  course  should  devote  one-half  of  the  year  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Orient  and  of  Greece  as  far  as  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
break-up  of  his  empire,  with  the  study  of  Western  Hellas  to  the  death  of 
Timoleon.  The  second  half-year  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Rome  as  far  as  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  During  this  half-year  time 
should  be  found  for  the  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Period  of  Greek  history  and 
the  merging  of  the  story  of  Greece  with  the  story  of  Rome. 

Since  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  time  available  can  be  allotted 
to  the  study  of  the  History  of  the  Orient,  only  so  much  of  its  narrative  history 
should  be  studied  as  will  hold  the  story  together  and  fix  its  geography  and  its 
time  relations,  including  some  fixed  dates  of  early  chronology.  Emphasis 
should  be  laid , not  upon  the  details  of  military  and  political  history,  but  upon 
the  civilization  developed  by  the  different  peoples  of  the  Orient,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  contributions  which  they  made  to  later  ages. 

When  we  pass  to  the  study  of  Greek  history,  little  time  should  be  spent 
on  the  period  prior  to  the  Persian  Wars,  except  to  deal  concretely  with  Homeric 
society  and  to  emphasize  the  expansion  of  Hellas.  From  the  Persian  Wars 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  study  should  be  exact  and  thorough,  with  special 
reference  to  the  political,  intellectual,  and  artistic  development  of  Hellas  during 
the  Age  of  Pericles.  Instead  of  trying  to  trace  the  constitutional  development 
of  Athens  and  of  Sparta  from  the  beginning,  the  working  of  government  in 
these  states  at  this,  the  time  of  their  maturity,  should  be  mastered. 

In  the  period  following  the  death  of  Alexander  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  follow  the  intricate  political  history  of  the  time,  but  opportunity  should  be 
taken  either  at  this  point  or  preferably  in  the  second  half-year,  just  prior  to 
studying  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  East,  to  dwell  upon  federal  government 
in  Greece  and  bureaucratic  government  in  Egypt;  upon  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  art,  and  especially  religion  — the  decaying  religion  of  Greece  and 
the  expanding  cults  in  the  East  — in  a word,  upon  the  formation  of  the  mixed 
Grseco-Oriental  culture  of  which  Rome  became  the  heir. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  the  history  of  Rome  to  about  the 
year  300  B.  C.  should  be  covered  very  rapidly;  the  Roman  religion  being  made 
the  most  important  subject  of  study.  The  attempt  should  be  made  rather  to 
understand  the  organization  and  working  of  Senatorial  government  in  the 
third  and  second  centuries  B.  C.,  than  to  trace  the  changes  made  in  Roman 
institutions  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  From  300  B.  C.  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  study  must  be  relatively  detailed  and  thorough.  After 
this  period  the  course  should  move  rapidly,  lingering  only  on  the  reigns  of 
Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  Justinian.  The  period  of,  and  after,  the  Bar- 
barian Invasions  must  be  viewed  from  the  Roman  side.  Hence  little  attention 
should  be  given  to  Germanic  or  Mohammedan  migrations  and  institutions 
and  to  the  beginnings  of  the  modem  nations,  but  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  those  institutions  which  helped  to  preserve  and  to  pass  on  to  later  ages 
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the  contributions  of  Roman  civilization;  as,  for  example,  the  development  of 
Roman  law  and  of  the  Christian  Church.  Throughout,  wherever  possible,  the 
treatment  should  be  biographical. 

B.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One  unit. 

The  broad  plan  of  this  course  should  be  to  devote  one-quarter  of  the  year’s 
work  to  the  period  prior  to  about  1300  A.  D.  closing  with  the  death  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII;  the  second  quarter  should  carry  forward  to  about  1660,  closing 
with  the  readjustments  in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Pyrenees;  the 
third  quarter  should  close  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  and  the  work 
of  the  fourth  quarter  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  last  half  of  the  time 
to  events  since  1878,  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  clearly  the  causes  and  the 
issues  of  the  war  of  1914. 

The  contribution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Germans,  the  Christian  Church 
and  Mohammedanism  to  medieval  civilization,  form  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  feudalism,  the  crusades,  the  formation  of  European  states,  and  the 
varied  aspects  of  medieval  society.  The  several  phases  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  Reformation  should  be  supplemented  by  study  of  the  discoveries 
outside  of  Europe  and  of  colonial  rivalries.  The  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  enlightened  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  republican 
government  of  Revolutionary  France  should  be  explained  as  types  in  the 
development  of  government  on  the  continent.  While  the  Napoleonic  period 
should  not  be  neglected,  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Industrial 
Revolution  — its  political  and  social  aspects  — upon  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  democracy,  and  upon  the  economic  expansion  of  European  states  outside 
of  Europe. 

C.  Modern  History.  One  unit. 

After  a brief  survey  of  the  international  and  colonial  developments  since 
the  age  of  discovery,  the  course  should  begin  with  a cross-section  of  the  govern- 
mental, social,  and  cultural  conditions  in  Europe  about  1660  A.  D.  The 
absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  parliamentary  government  of  England, 
the  enlightened  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  Revolutionary  France  and  the  imperialism  of  Napoleon  should  be 
studied  as  types  of  government  in  the  transition  from  medieval  feudalism  to 
present  day  democracy.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  national 
states  and  to  the  leading  international  and  colonial  problems  since  1660  which 
culminate  in  the  British  Empire  with  its  self-governing  dominions,  the  partition 
of  Africa,  the  awakening  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  great  international  rivalries 
of  the  present  generation.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Industrial 
Revolution  — its  political  and  social  aspects  — and  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  leading  features  of  the  internal  history  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  study  of  the  last  half  century  should  include  some  account  of 
the  great  material  changes,  important  inventions,  and  intellectual,  social  and 
humanitarian  movements. 
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D.  English  History. 


One  unit. 


The  division  of  the  work  between  the  two  half-years  should  be  made  at 

about  1660. 

During  the  first  half-year,  the  periods  of  the  early  Plantagenets  (Henry  II 
and  Edward  I),  of  the  Tudors,  and  of  the  early  Stuarts  should  receive  emphasis. 
Though  the  economic  conditions  and  the  relations  with  Scotland  and  France 
and  later  with  Spain  are  interesting  as  well  as  important,  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  such  more  difficult  topics  as  Anglo-Norman  feudalism; 
the  origins  of  the  Constitution,  especially  the  Great  Charter  and  the  rise  of 
Parliament;  and  the  development  from  feudal  monarchy  towards  parliament- 
ary government.  Some  attempt  also  should  be  made  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment and  character  of  the  Christian  church  in  England,  its  relations  with 
the  papacy,  the  later  severance  of  these  relations,  the  establishment  of  the 
national  church,  and  the  Puritan  movement. 

In  the  second  half-year,  starting  with  the  Restoration,  attention  should 
first  be  given  to  the  continued  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament  culmi- 
nating in  the  establishment  of  responsible  government.  In  studying  the 
great  wars  with  France,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  commercial  and 
colonial  expansion  in  America  and  in  the  East.  With  regard  to  imperial  policy, 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  unions  and  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies  should  be  explained.  The  study  of  the  revolution  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  transportation  should  include  some  consideration  of  the 
consequent  political  and  social  reforms.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  em- 
phasis should  be  laid  upon  the  more  important  reforms  affecting  economic, 
social,  and  political  life,  and  upon  the  problem  of  Ireland.  Some  idea  should 
be  given  of  the  growth  and  nature  of  British  power  in  India,  and  the  problem 
of  imperial  organization. 

In  general,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  important  epochs  and  the  greater 
movements  rather  than  to  give  each  reign  equal  stress;  to  trace  developments 
in  so  far  as  possible;  to  secure  a clear  comprehension  of  the  more  influential 
personalities;  and  to  show  the  relations  of  English  history  to  the  history  of 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States. 

E.  American  History.  One  unit. 

The  course  in  American  history  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  the 
first  half-year  will  include  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  while 
that  of  the  second  half-year  will  include  events  of  recent  occurrence.  In  the 
work  of  the  first  half-year  considerably  more  time  should  be  spent  on  the  period 
from  1763  to  1829  than  on  the  period  from  early  times  to  1763;  and  in  the 
work  of  the  second  half-year  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  period  since  the 
Civil  War  than  to  that  before. 

For  the  guidance  of  both  teachers  and  students  the  following  suggestions 
are  made : 

1.  That  such  topics  as  the  routes  of  the  principal  discoverers  and  explorers, 
the  resulting  claims  and  settlements,  campaigns  of  the  principal  wars,  and 
territorial  growth  of  the  United  States  be  studied  primarily  as  map  work. 
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2.  That  the  European  background  should  be  given  particular  attention 
during  the  colonial  period  and  during  the  national  period  to  1823. 

3.  That  the  various  attempts  at  colonial  union,  the  experiments  in  federal 
government,  and  the  growth  of  federal  power  be  especially  emphasized. 

4.  That  too  much  time  should  not  be  given  to  the  topics  of  slavery,  secession 
and  the  reconstruction  period.  Instead,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
territorial  expansion,  and  social  and  industrial  growth. 

5.  That  special  importance  should  be  accorded  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  affairs,  tariff,  banking,  civil  service,  currency,  corporation 
control,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  capital  and  labor,  and  other  present 
day  problems. 

6.  That  familiarity  with  the  lives  of  great  Americans  should  be  especially 
encouraged. 

F.  Civil  Government.  One-half  unit. 

Civil  government  in  the  United  States  (national,  state,  and  local),  its  con- 
stitution, organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  such  knowledge  of  the  field  as  may 
be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a good  textbook  of  not  less  than  300  pages, 
supplemented  by  collateral  reading  and  discussion. 

For  the  guidance  of  both  teacher  and  student  the  following  list  of  topics  is 
suggested : 

1.  The  purposes  of  government,  including  prevention  of  crime,  care  of 
dependents,  preservation  of  public  health,  education,  taxation,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  immigration,  and  control  of  commerce. 

2.  The  division  of  power  and  of  activities  among  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments. 

3.  The  federal  government:  its  organization  and  working. 

4.  State  government:  its  organization,  scope,  and  problems. 

5.  Local  government,  with  special  attention  to  the  forms  and  problems  of 
municipal  government. 

6.  Parties:  their  function  and  organization;  the  machinery  of  nomination 
and  election. 

7.  Attempts  at  reform:  initiative  and  referendum,  recall,  short  ballot,  etc. 

Note.  — The  above  fist  of  topics  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but 

rather  to  suggest  such  representative  topics  as  should  be  included  in  the  school 
course. 

G.  American  History  and  Civil  Government.  One  unit. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  offer  American  history  and  civil  government  should 
devote  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  allotted  time  to  the  study  of  American 
history,  and  one-third  to  the  study  of  civil  government.  How  this  division  of 
time  should  be  arranged  must  be  left  to  the  experience  of  the  individual  teachers, 
since  the  practice  has  been  found  to  vary  so  widely  that  no  general  direction 
can  be  given. 
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LATIN  (4) 

I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 

(1)  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I -IV; 
Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias; 
Vergil,  AEneid,  I -VI. 

(2)  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  ( Gallic  War  and  Civil  War) 
and  Nepos  (Lives);  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust 
(Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War);  Vergil  (Bucolics,  Georgies  and  AEneid)  and  Ovid 
(Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Scope  of  the  Examination 

(1)  Translation  at  Sight.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  reading 
indicated  above. 

(2)  Prescribed  Reading.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  reading:  In  1923,  1924,  and  1925.  Cicero,  the  fourth  oration 
against  Catiline,  and  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law;  Vergil,  AEneid,  I and 
IV;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  III,  1-137  (Cadmus);  IV,  55-166  (Pyramus 
and  Thisbe),  and  663-764  (Perseus  and  Andromeda);  VI,  165-312  (Niobe); 
VIII,  183-235  (Daedalus  and  Icarus);  X,  1-77  (Orpheus  and  Eurydice);  XI, 
85-145  (Midas).  Accompanying  the  different  passages  will  be  questions  on 
subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody.  Every  paper 
in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  translation  will 
contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and  candidates  must 
deal  satisfactorily  with  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will  not  be  given 
credit  for  either  part. 

(3)  Grammar  and  Composition.  — The  examinations  in  grammar  and  com- 
position will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin 
prose. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons 
in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout 
the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word  — and  so,  gradually, 
of  the  whole  sentence  — just  as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and 
understood  in  the  order  of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which 
has  preceded,  and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The 
habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
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preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a mere  loose 
paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the 
way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school 
work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from 
dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher’s  reading.  Learning  suitable 
passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a better  understanding 
of  the  Latin  she  is  reading  at  the  time  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in 
reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular 
work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this 
work  the  prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 

Subjects  for  Examination 

As  an  assignment  of  values , 1,  2,  3,  and  4 are  counted  as  one  unit  each ; the 
total  requirements  to  be  counted  as  four  units. 

1.  Grammar.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 

amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 

2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the 

reading  of  the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the 
prose  works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 

3.  Cicero  (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias)  and  Sight  Transla- 

tion of  Prose.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the 
required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2). 

4.  Vergil  (AZneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate), 

and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose 
the  reading  of  the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1 and  2). 

5.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  (for  advanced  standing). 

GREEK  (2  or  3) 

Grammar 

The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  verbs;  structure  of  the  sentence  in  general,  with  particular 
regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the 
subjunctive. 

Composition 

Translation  of  continuous  prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose 
of  similar  difficulty. 
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Sight  Translation 

Translation  into  English  at  sight  of  prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Xenophon 

The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad.  For  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of 
the  full  requirement  in  Greek  as  above  outlined,  a course  extending  through 
three  years,  with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary. 


FRENCH  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French 
prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years, 
with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  of 
nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order 
of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3)  abundant 
easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles 
of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  (5)  writing  French  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modem  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  historical 
or  biographical  sketches;  (2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year,  in 
translating  into  French,  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read;  (3)  frequent 
abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text 
already  read;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation;  (5)  continued  drill  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives 
of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  conditional 
and  subjunctive. 
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Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About’s  Le  Roi  des  Monlagnes, 
Bruno’s  Le  Tour  de  la  France,  Daudet’s  easier  short  tales,  La  Bedoliere’s  La 
Mere  Michel  et  son  chat , Erkmann-Chatrain’s  stories,  Foa’s  Contes  biographiques 
and  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris,  Foncin’s  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and 
Martin’s  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legouve  and 
Labiche’s  La  Cigale  chez  les  fourmis,  Malot’s  Sans  famille,  Mariet’s  La  Tache 
du  petit  Pierre,  extracts  from  Michelet  Sarcey’s  Le  Siege  de  Paris,  Verne’s 
Stories. 


Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to 
translate  into  French  a connected  passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read, 
and  to  answer  questions  involving  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than 
is  expected  in  the  minor  course.  One  additional  year  with  five  class  periods  a 
week  (making  in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfac- 
tory fulfillment  of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — This  should  comprise  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
the  minor  course,  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a grammar  of  moderate  complete- 
ness; writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About’s  stories,  Augier  and  Sandeau’s  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier,  Beranger’s  poems,  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  Coppee’s  poems, 
Daudet’s  La  Belle  Nivernaise,  La  Brete’s  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure,  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  letters,  Labiche’s  plays,  Mignet’s  historical  writings,  Moliere’s 
L'Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentlehomme,  Racine’s  Athalie,  Andromaque  and 
Esther,  Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere,  Scribe’s  plays,  Thierry’s  Recits 
des  temps  merovingiens,  Thier’s  L' Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egyple,  Vigny’s 
La  Canne  de  jonc. 


GERMAN  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  in  German 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by 
way  of  proving  her  ability  to  read,  a passage  of  easy  dialogue  or  narrative 
prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  constructions;  to  put  into 
German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  fife  or 
based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation;  and  to  answer  questions  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years,  with  five  class  periods  a 
week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done. — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation;  (2)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3)  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  — 
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that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  language 
of  everyday  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual 
strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word- 
order;  (4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction 
of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of 
graduated  text  from  a reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays;  (2)  accom- 
panying practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations 
upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  offhand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages; 
(3)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of 
enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation 
of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical 
language  of  grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  minor  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following 
list:  Andersen’s  Marchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnold’s  Fritz  auf 
Ferien;  Baumbach’s  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker’s  Germels - 
hausen;  Heyse’s  L’ Arrabbiata,  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  and  Anfang  und  Ende; 
Hillern’s  Hoher  als  die  Kirche;  Jensen’s  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander’s  Trau- 
mereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Siedel’s  Marchen;  Stokl’s  Unter  dem  Christ- 
baum;  Storm’s  Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke’s  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find  than 
good  stories.  Five-act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is 
advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available 
are  perhaps  Benedix’s  Der  Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Giinstige  V orzeichen; 
Elz’s  Er  ist  nicht  eifersuchtig;  Wichert’s  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi’s  Einer 
muss  heiraten.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these 
plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  predominate.  A good  selection  of 
reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be  Andersen’s  Marchen  or  Bilderbuch , 
or  Leander’s  Traumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After  that  such 
a story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz,  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die  Kirche, 
or  Immensee;  next  a good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel;  lastly  Der 
Prozess. 


Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether 
recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a connected  passage  of  simple  English 
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paraphrased  from  a given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  ques- 
tions relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation;  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation 
may  be  necessary)  a passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  pre- 
viously studied.  One  additional  year  with  five  class  periods  a week  (making 
in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  fulfillment 
of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the 
minor  course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in 
writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproduction  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses,  and  modes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive,  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  third  year  of  the  German  course  can  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following:  Ebner-Eschenbach’s  Die  Freiherren 
von  Gmnperlein;  Freytag’s  Die  Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen 
Vergangenheit  — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzziigen,  Aus  dem 
Statt  Friedrichs  des  Grossen;  Fouque’s  Undine , Gerstacker’s  Irrfahrten; 
Hauff’s  Lichtenstein,  Heine's  poems;  Hoffman’s  Historische  Erzahlungen; 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Bamhelm;  Meyer’s  Gustav  Adolphs  Page;  Moser’s  Der 
Bibliothekar;  Mosher’s  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland;  Riehl’s  Novellen  — for 
example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  Der  stumme  Raisherr,  Das 
Spielmannskind;  Rosegger’s  Waldheimat;  Schiller’s  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Der 
Geisterseher,  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Thiergen’s  Am  deutschen  Herde; 
Uhland’s  poems;  Wildenbruch’s  Das  edle  Blut. 


SPANISH  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy 
Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the 
language  of  everyday  life  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and 
to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3) 
exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the  careful 
reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy 
prose  and  verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  about 
200  pages  of  prose  and  verse;  (2)  practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English, 
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and  English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish;  (3)  continued  study  of  the 
elements  of  grammar  and  syntax;  (4)  mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  modes  and  tenses;  (5)  writing 
Spanish  from  dictation;  (6)  memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough  work  with  much 
repetition  rather  than  upon  rapid  reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected 
from  the  following:  A selection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics,  carefully 
graded:  Perez  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza,  Zaragueta; 
Palacio  Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El  Capitdn  Veneno;  the  selected 
short  stories  of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught  should  have  in  its  library 
several  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionaries  ; the  all-Spanish 
dictionary  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor’s 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 


ITALIAN  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Italian  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Italian  prose, 
to  put  into  Italian  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Italian  texts  read,  and  to  answer 
correctly  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including 
the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the 
inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax;  (3)  abundant  exercises  illustrating  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the 
reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  translation  into  Italian  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  from  250 
to  400  pages  of  modem  prose  from  different  authors  and  of  easy  poetry;  (2) 
practice  in  translating  Italian  into  English,  and  English  variations  of  the  text 
into  Italian;  (3)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  of  syntax; 
mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
moods  and  tenses;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  De  Amicis,  Cuore;  and  selections 
from  Manzoni’s  Promessi  Sposi. 

MATHEMATICS  (3) 

A.  Elementary  Algebra.  Two  units. 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring. 
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Fractions;  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
of  numbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and 
geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some 
of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from 
commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

A\.  Algebra  to  Quadratics.  One  unit. 

The  first  seven  topics  described  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

A2.  Quadratics  and  Beyond.  One  unit. 

The  last  five  topics  described  above,  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

B.  Advanced  Algebra.  One-half  unit. 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  including 
the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations. 

Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions, with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  treatment,  in- 
cluding Descartes’s  rule  of  signs  and  Horner’s  method,  but  not  Sturm’s 
functions  or  multiple  roots. 

C.  Plane  Geometry.  One  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the 
general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  meas- 
urement of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerical  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

CD.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  One  and  one-half  units. 
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E.  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 

circular  measurement  of  angles. 

Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 
of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the 
half  angle,  the  product  expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two 
sines  or  of  two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric 
expressions  by  means  of  these  formulas. 

Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a simple  character. 

Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  (without  the  introduction  of  work  involving 
infinite  series). 

The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications, 
including  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

F.  Plane  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit. 

This  subject  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  no  topics  from 
spherical  trigonometry  are  included. 

Description  of  the  Comprehensive  Examination  in  Mathematics 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  comprising 
Algebra  through  Quadratics  and  Plane  Geometry,  and  will  also  provide  the 
means  by  which  those  who  have  extended  their  study  to  one  or  more  branches 
of  Advanced  Mathematics,  namely,  Solid  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Trigono- 
metry, and  Advanced  Algebra,  may  exhibit  their  proficiency  in  any  or  all  of 
these  branches  of  Mathematics.  There  will  be  three  papers,  one  for  those 
who  wish  to  offer  elementary  mathematics,  one  for  those  who  wish  to  offer 
both  elementary  and  advanced  mathematics,  and  one  for  those  who  wish  to 
offer  advanced  mathematics  separately.  Every  candidate  who  offers  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  mathematics  together  should  devote  at  least  half  the 
time  to  the  questions  based  on  the  advanced  mathematics  that  he  had  studied. 


PHYSICS*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  physics  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include : 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises, 
distributed  about  as  follows:  mechanics  13,  sound  3,  heat  5,  light  6, 
electricity  8. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s 
laboratory  investigations. 


*The  requirement  in  physics  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Physics  of  the 
Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and 
varied  numerical  problems  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a compre- 
hensive and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in 
elementary  physics. 

Laboratory  Note-Book.  — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of, 
and  as  a part  of,  the  examination  in  physics,  a note-book  containing  in  the 
candidate’s  own  language  a description  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  the  steps, 
observations,  and  results  of  each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well  ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  Simple  drawings  are  the 
briefest  and  best  descriptions  of  most  apparatus.  Mere  repetitions  of  directions 
or  descriptions  given  elsewhere  should  be  avoided,  but  the  note-book  must 
afford  clear  evidence  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  make  accurate  observations  and 
to  draw  conclusions. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments,  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
cover  of  the  note-book. 


CHEMISTRY*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  chemistry  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include: 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  forty  exercises. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s  labora- 
tory investigations. 

3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry. 

The  following  outline  includes  only  the  indispensable  things  which  must  be 
studied  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  The  material  is,  for  the  most  part, 
common  to  all  elementary  text-books  and  laboratory  manuals.  Each  book 
makes  its  own  selection  of  facts  beyond  those  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  order  of  presentation  will 
naturally  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 

OUTLINE.  — The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  recognition  of  the  following  elements  together  with  their  chief 
compounds:  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  aluminum,  lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  chromium. 

More  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  the  italicized  elements  (as  such) 
and  to  a restricted  list  of  compounds  such  as:  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon 

*The  requirement  in  chemistry  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemistry  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur 
dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sodium  hydroxide,  ammonium 
hydroxide. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation  and  reduction, 
crystallization,  combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  calculations 
founded  on  these  and  Boyle’s  and  Charles’s  laws,  symbols  and  nomenclature, 
atomic  theory,  atomic  weights,  valency  (in  a very  elementary  way),  nascent 
state,  natural  grouping  of  the  elements,  solution  (solvents  and  solubility  of 
gases  and  solids  and  liquids,  saturation),  strength  ( = activity)  of  acids  and 
bases,  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy,  chemical  energy  (very  elemen- 
tary), electrolysis.  Chemical  terms  should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  ideas  they  embody. 

Laboratory  Note-Book. — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of, 
and  as  part  of,  the  examination  in  chemistry  a note-book  containing: 

1.  A brief  description  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment, 
sketches  being  used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  is  practicable. 

2.  Records  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in 
the  course  of  each  experiment. 

3.  A statement  of  the  important  conclusions  which  may  properly  be  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  as  observed. 

Special  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  evidences  which  the  note-book 
affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  indicated 
by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work  actually 
performed. 

Statements  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  text-books  or  manuals 
will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments,  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
cover  of  the  note-book. 


BOTANY*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  botany  should  extend  through  one  full  year, 
with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week. 

Individual  laboratory  work  by  the  student  is  essential  and  should  receive 
at  least  double  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recitation.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  some  field  work  be  introduced,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
studies  in  ecology. 

Careful  notes  and  drawings  must  be  presented  as  evidence  of  proper  labora- 

*For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  in  botany  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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tory  training  and  of  satisfactory  work  on  the  several  topics  outlined  below. 
(For  the  regulations  concerning  the  Laboratory  Note-Book,  see  Requirements 
in  Chemistry.) 

The  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  not  required.  If  made,  it  should  not 
constitute  a simple  accumulation  of  species,  but  should  represent  some  distinct 
idea  of  plant  associations,  or  of  morphology,  or  of  representation  of  the  groups, 
etc. 

OUTLINE.  — The  General  Principles  of  Plant  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology. — Attention  should  be  centered  upon  a limited  number  of  types. 
Ten  or  twelve  examples  for  special  study  should  be  chosen  from  the  repre- 
sentative families  of  the  higher  seed  plants  ( e.g .,  Ranunculacese,  Cruciferae, 
Rosacse,  Leguminosae,  Umbelliferae,  Labiatae,  Compositae,  Solanaceae,  Salicaceae, 
Cupuliferae,  Lillaceae,  Cyperaceae).  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  types 
are  recommended  among  the  remaining  lower  groups  of  plants:  pine,  Sela- 
ginella , a fern,  a moss  ( Polytrichum  or  Funaria),  a leafy  hepatic,  Mcrchantia,  a 
mildew  ( Microsphoera ),  an  agaric,  Vaucheria , spirogyra,  and  a photophyte 
(Sphcerella) . 

Physiology.  — The  essential  facts  concerning  photosynthesis,  respiration, 
digestion,  irritability,  growth,  reproduction.  The  topics  in  physiology  are  not 
to  be  studied  by  themselves,  but  in  connection  with  anatomy  and  morphology. 

Ecology.  — Modifications  of  parts  for  special  functions;  dissemination; 
cross  and  close  pollination;  light  relations  of  green  tissue,  leaf  mosaics;  meso- 
phytes,  hydrophytes,  halophytes,  xerophytes.  The  topics  in  ecology,  like 
those  in  physiology,  are  to  be  studied  along  with  the  structures  with  which 
they  are  most  closely  connected,  as  cross-pollination  with  the  flower,  dissemina- 
tion with  the  seed,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  field  work 
is  of  great  importance. 

ZOOLOGY  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  zoology  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  in  a week. 

For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirement  in  zoology,  see  pamphlet 
published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

MUSIC 

Entrance  Requirements 

A.  Theory. 

The  examination  will  consist: 

1 . Of  a written  test  in  theory,  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  had  one  year’s  systematic  training  with  one  lesson  a 
week  of  an  hour’s  duration  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should 
have  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  scales,  intervals 
and  staff  notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  com- 
mon use. 

2.  Of  a test  in  musical  dictation  of  intervals  and  simple  melodies. 
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B.  Piano. 

The  examination  in  this  subject  will  consist  of  a test  in  scale  playing: 
in  octaves,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  in  contrary  motion.  (The  correct 
playing  as  to  tone  and  evenness  of  the  scale  will  be  considered  more 
than  speed.)  The  applicant,  further,  must  have  acquired  a knowledge 
of  playing  pieces  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  Beethoven  Op.  2,  No.  1; 
Mozart,  Fantasie  and  Sonata  C minor;  Bach,  the  two-part  Inventions; 
Chopin,  easier  Preludes  and  Vaises;  Schumann,  “Arabesques,” 
“The  Evening,”  and  “Novelette”  E minor;  McDowell,  “Woodland 
Sketches”;  Rubinstein,  “Romance”  E flat;  etc.  The  applicant  also 
has  to  prove  her  ability  to  play  at  sight  compositions  in  the  grade  of 
the  easier  Mozart  Overtures. 
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EXPENSES 


The  terms  stated  below  are  for  one  year,  and  are  payable  in 
advance.  One-half  must  be  paid  at  entrance,  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 


Tuition  $200.00 

From  this  there  is  no  deduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

Dinner  and  table  service 100.00 

Drawing  or  Painting 60.00 

Piano  lessons  and  use  of  the  instrument  (one  hour  daily)  60.00 

Harp  80.00 

Chapel  Organ 100.00 

Violin 60.00 

Library  Fee  10.00 

Lecture  Fee  5.00 

Gymnasium  Fee 5.00 

Laboratory  Fee 15.00 

Fee  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 15.00 

Certificate  Fee 5.00 


No  student  will  be  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise 
after  October  15th,  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that 
year  have  been  paid ; and  similarly  no  student  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  any  college  exercise  after  March  1st,  unless  all  bills  pre- 
viously rendered  have  been  paid. 

The  degree  will  not  he  granted  to  any  student  unless  her  College 
hills  are  paid  before  the  examinations  preceding  Commencement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A devoted  alumna  of  Notre  Dame,  having  at  heart  the  highest 
interests  of  God’s  work,  has  recognized  an  opportunity  of  spreading 
the  influence  of  Catholic  education  and  of  enabling  young  women 
to  become  equipped  for  higher  service.  This  first  scholarship, 
known  as  The  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Scholarship , presented  in 
honor  of  our  Immaculate  Mother,  will  be  open  in  June,  1923,  to  a 
graduate  of  any  Academy  of  Notre  Dame  in  Massachusetts. 

An  endowment  of  six  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “full  scholarship,”  covering  tuition  and  dinner  for  the 
entire  course  of  four  years. 

An  endowment  of  three  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “half  scholarship,  ” covering  one-half  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  dinner  for  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  be  borne  by  the  student. 
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An  endowment  of  any  other  amount  destined  for  the  assistance 
of  a deserving  student  will  be  classed  as  a “partial  scholarship” 
and  (under  such  conditions  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  benefactor) 
the  annual  interest  of  such  fund  will  be  applied  for  one  or  more 
years  toward  the  college  expenses  of  the  student  to  whom  such 
partial  scholarship  may  be  assigned. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Two  distinct  courses  are  offered,  each  requiring  four  years  of 
study,  and  each  leading  to  a degree. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,  some  of  which  are  prescribed, 
some  elective.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  present  Latin  for 
entrance,  and  must  continue  this  subject  during  the  Freshman 
year. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.  Litt.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,  emphasizing  the  Languages  and 
Literature.  Latin,  although  for  entrance,  is  not  required  in  the 
courses  leading  to  this  degree,  but  one  modern  language  must  be 
carried  as  a major  and  a second  modern  language  as  a minor. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  COURSES 

Mid-year  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  the  classes  every 
year. 

Six  weeks’  continuous  absence  debars  a student  from  all  semester 
examinations.  Absences  in  any  course  equivalent  to  one-third  of 
the  lessons  will  debar  a student  from  examination  in  that  course. 

A student  is  accounted  deficient  in  any  course  in  which  she  has 
not  attained  65  per  cent.  A passing  mark  must  be  attained  in  all 
examinations  in  major  subjects;  the  average  for  each  semester  in 
these  courses  must  be  at  least  75  per  cent. 

The  standing  of  a student  is  determined  by  her  work  in  class 
and  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations.  It  is  graded  as  follows: 
95-100  per  cent;  85-95  per  cent ; 75-85  per  cent;  65-75  per  cent; 
50-55  per  cent  Conditioned;  0-50  per  cent  Failure;  Inc.,  Incom- 
plete. Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  below  75  per  cent  in 
any  one  semester  may  count  towards  the  degree. 
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An  undergraduate  student  who  withdraws  from  the  College  is 
either  — 

(a)  In  good  standing ; or  — 

(b)  On  probation ; or  — 

(c)  Dropped,  for  poor  scholarship ; or  — 

(d)  Dismissed,  for  misconduct. 

(a)  A student  in  good  standing  is  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  She  is  eligible  to  continue  her 
course  at  Trinity  College  whenever  she  may  choose  to  do 
so. 

(b)  A student  is  on  probation  (i)  if  she  has  not  removed  her 
entrance  conditions,  or  (ii)  if  during  the  last  semester  of 
her  attendance  she  has  not  attained  75  per  cent  in  one-half 
of  her  prescribed  number  of  hours. 

(c)  A student  is  dropped  by  rule  if  in  two  semesters  she  has 
failed  to  attain  75  per  cent  in  one-half  of  her  courses.  A 
student  may  be  dropped  for  very  poor  scholarship  in  any 
one  semester.  Such  a student  may  not  continue  her  course 
at  Trinity  College;  but  the  college  will  interpose  no  objec- 
tion to  her  admission  to  any  other  school. 

(d)  A student  is  dismissed  for  disciplinary  reasons  only. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 

Freshman  Year 

Eleven  units  are  'prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy  (Logic),  2 units;  English,  3 units;  Latin,  4 

units. 

Six  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Greek, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  American  Literature,  History 
Mathematics,  History  of  Art,  Elocution,  and  Music. 

Sophomore  Year 

Sixteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  2 units;  Two  Majors,  6 
units;  Science,  4 units. 

Two  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Junior  Year 

Twelve  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  2 units;  Two  Majors,  6 
units. 

Four  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Senior  Year 

Seven  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History,  1 
unit;  Philosophy,  3 units;  American  History,  2 units. 

Eight  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  group  of  electives. 

Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.  Litt.)* 

Freshman  Year 

Thirteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scripture, 
1 unit;  Philosophy  (Logic),  2 units;  English,  3 units;  Modern 
Languages,  6 units.  Electives:  4 units. 

Sophomore  Year 

Fourteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture, 1 unit;  Philosophy,  2 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern 
Languages,  6 units.  Electives:  4 units. 

Junior  Year 

Thirteen  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit ; Philosophy,  2 units ; English,  4 units ; Modern  Languages, 
3 units;  American  History,  2 units.  Electives:  3 units. 

Senior  Year 

Twelve  units  are  prescribed:  Religion,  1 unit;  Church  History, 
1 unit;  Philosophy,  3 units;  English,  4 units;  Modern  Languages, 
3 units.  Electives:  3 units. 


♦Two  years  of  college  work  in  French  and  German  or  Spanish  are  required. 
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GROUPS 


At  the  beginning  of  her  Sophomore  Year,  each  student  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  elects  one  of  the 
groups  of  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  College.  Other 
groups,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  may  be  selected. 
The  following  outlines  of  such  groups  show  the  course  of  study 
which  must  be  pursued  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
Years. 


I.  GREEK  AND  LATIN  GROUP 

Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Greek,  Latin,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  History  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Science,  History  of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Greek,  Latin,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science, 
Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Sociology,  History  of  Art. 
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II.  LATIN  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Education,  Sociology,  History 

of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Philosophy,  Education,  Soci- 
ology, History  of  Art. 


III.  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  GROUP 
Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Litera- 
ture, and  Philology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the  follow- 
ing list: 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Economics, 
Sociology,  History,  Mathematics,  History  of  Art. 
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Junior  Year 


Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Litera- 
ture, and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Education,  Economics,  Sociology,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list : 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education,  Soci- 
ology, History  of  Art. 


IV.  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 
Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Science, 
French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  History,  Econom- 
ics, Mathematics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 

Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
French,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education,  Soci- 
ology, History  of  Art. 
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V.  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (Modern  History),  Social  Science  (Elements  of 
Sociology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English, 
Mathematics,  Elements  of  Economics,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (American  Political  History),  Social  Science,  with 
electives  from  the  following  list: 

Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments,  Irish  History, 
English  History,  Economics,  History  of  Art,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science,  Educa- 
tion. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

History  (American  Constitutional  History),  Social  Science 
(Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments),  with  electives 
from  the  following  list: 

History  of  XIX  Century,  Contemporary  History,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  English,  Philosophy,  Education,  History  of  Art. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  COURSES 


RELIGION 

A scientific  study  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College.  Em- 
manuel College  is  distinctly  a Catholic  institution,  and  hence  it 
seeks  to  train  its  students  systematically  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Catholicity.  The  courses  in  religion  are 
so  constructed  that  students  who  remain  four  years  will  have  been 
given  a thorough  exposition  of  the  principal  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

1.  Apologetics.  Revelation  in  general.  Pre-Christian  revela- 

tion. Christian  revelation.  The  institution  of  the  Church 
by  Christ.  The  end  of  the  Church.  The  marks  of  the 
Church.  The  sources  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church; 
Tradition  and  Scripture.  The  rule  of  faith. 

2.  God  and  Man.  The  existence  of  God.  The  creation  of  the 

world.  The  fall  of  man.  The  Incarnation  and  Redemp- 
tion. 

3.  Sanctification.  Grace,  — nature  and  kinds.  The  Sacra- 

ments as  means  of  grace.  Sacramentals.  The  constitu- 
tion and  life  of  the  Church.  The  relation  of  Church  and 
State. 

4.  Religious  Law  and  Sanction.  The  basis  of  morality.  Law. 

Conscience.  Precepts  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  Virtues, 
theological  and  natural.  Sin.  The  evangelical  counsels. 
The  future  life.  The  last  things. 

Prescribed  for  all  Students. 

SACRED  SCRIPTURE 

1.  General  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Canonicity. 
Authenticity.  Number  and  Classification  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  value  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its 
relation  with  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew  Bible. 
The  Greek  Bible.  The  various  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Analysis  of 
the  constituent  Books. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen. 
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2.  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Notion,  con- 
tents, and  divisions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospels. 
Their  writers.  The  life  of  Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  Gos- 
pel. His  miracles,  parables,  prophecies,  and  discourses. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Epistles.  The  life  of 
Saint  Paul. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores. 

PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Logic 

The  class  work  consists  mainly  of  practice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  arguments;  the  application  of  the  rules  of  logic  to 
selections  from  writers  in  philosophy,  and  illustrations  of 
the  inductive  method  taken  from  the  sciences. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Brief  Course  in  Logic 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  enter  college  with 
advanced  standing,  but  have  not  studied  logic. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  results  aimed  at  in  this  course  are : a general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  philosophy,  its  divisions,  its  principal  problems 
and  their  solution  by  various  systems;  a clear  understand- 
ing of  principles,  and  of  the  relation  between  philosophy 
and  religion;  some  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  phi- 
losophy upon  literature.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  a 
few  fundamental  problems  are  taken  up  for  special  study, 
mainly  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  some  training 
in  method. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

4.  Ethics 

This  course  is  planned  with  a view  to  the  following  results : 
a clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics, 
and  of  the  relation  between  morality  and  religion;  ability 
to  make  logical  application  of  these  principles;  some 
acquaintance  with  various  ethical  systems,  especially  with 
those  of  modern  times;  a knowledge  of  the  more  important 
ethical  questions  of  the  present  day,  and  ability  to  discuss 
such  questions  intelligently. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 
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5.  History  of  Philosophy 

a . Ancient  Period.  — General  view  of  the  development  of 

thought;  various  methods  of  studying  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy; divisions  of  the  history  of  philosophy;  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks;  reading  from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

b.  Medieval  Period.  — Development  of  scholastic  philosophy, 

its  relation  to  earlier  systems;  readings  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

c.  Modern  Period.  — Transition  from  scholasticism;  the  phi- 

losophy of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume;  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the 
revival  of  scholasticism;  the  influence  of  the  sciences  upon 
philosophy. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

6.  Contemporary  Philosophy 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 
Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  Evolutionism,  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Relation  between  Soul  and  Body,  Deter- 
minism, Pragmatism,  Scholasticism. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

7.  .Esthetics 

Reality  and  its  transcendental  attributes;  definition  of  the 
Beautiful;  relation  to  the  Good  and  the  True;  objective 
constituents  of  the  Beautiful ; the  Esthetic  Feeling;  defini- 
tion of  Art;  its  relation  to  life ; Idealism  and  Realism;  the 
purpose  of  Art;  Art  and  Religion;  fundamental  principles 
of  literary  and  artistic  criticism;  historical  survey;  recent 
and  contemporary  theories. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

1.  General  Psychology 

The  methods  employed  in  the  psychological  research  are 
explained  and  illustrated.  A historical  outline  of  the  more 
important  problems  is  given,  and  the  connection  is  shown 
between  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  soul’s  nature,  origin,  and  destiny. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Genetic  Psychology 

Aim  and  methods;  analysis  of  mental  development;  pro- 
cesses, factors,  results;  application  to  the  training  of  the 
child  in  home  and  school;  meaning  of  development  for  the 
ultimate  explanation  of  mental  life. 

Open  to  Juniors.  One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
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EDUCATION 


1.  History,  Ancient  and  Medieval 

a.  Sketch  of  pre-Christian  systems  of  education  in  China,  India, 

Persia,  Egypt,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome;  educational  ideals 
and  methods;  works  on  education. 

b.  Christian  Education.  Patristic  Era;  first  century  to  ninth. 

Attitude  of  First  Christians  toward  pagan  education ; 
Christians  at  the  great  pagan  schools;  works  on  education 
by  Christian  writers;  the  catechetical  schools;  the  monastic 
schools;  the  Christian  Rhetors. 

c.  Christian  Education.  Scholastic  Era;  ninth  century  to 

thirteenth.  Carolingian  Revival ; activity  of  Irish  teachers ; 
cloister,  cathedral,  and  parochial  schools;  free  popular 
education;  education  of  women;  technical  education  in 
guilds;  the  institution  of  chivalry;  rise  of  the  universities; 
educational  ideals  and  methods;  works  on  education. 
Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

2.  History,  Modern 

Educational  movements  in  the  Renaissance  period.  Work 
of  the  Religious  Orders.  Development  of  modern  systems. 
Influence  of  European  schools  upon  American  institutions. 
The  growth  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

3.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Study 

In  this  course  the  mental  processes  and  the  philosophical 
principles  underlying  correct  methods  of  study  are  examined 
and  their  application  to  the  study  of  typical  subjects  is 
pointed  out  in  detail.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  written 
exercises. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  are 
studied.  A number  of  laws  that  hold  in  the  realms  of  life 
and  mind  are  examined,  and  the  meaning  and  function  of 
education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. Lectures  and- conferences. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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5.  The  Psychology  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  studied;  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  automatic  and  reflex  activities  and 
the  development  and  atrophy  of  instincts  are  examined 
and  their  relation  to  mental  development  and  to  the  educa- 
tive process  is  pointed  out.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
education  developed  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  courses 
are  studied  in  their  concrete  embodiment  in  the  organic 
activities  of  the  Church.  Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

6.  General  and  Special  Methods 

In  this  course  the  principles  of  education  developed  in  the 
previous  three  courses  are  applied  to  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects,  and  the  details  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  Religion,  Nature  Study,  and  Language  are 
pointed  out.  Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


7.  School  Administration  and  Management 

Administration  and  organization  of  State  and  parish  schools 
in  the  United  States;  principles  and  practice  of  supervision 
in  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  and  other  supervisory 
officials;  certification  of  teachers;  standardizing  processes; 
curricula  and  text-books;  school  construction,  equipment, 
and  review  of  class  management. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

A certificate  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  attained  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  in  the  several  courses  of  this  Department, 
together  with  Logic,  General  Psychology,  and  Ethics.  In  connec- 
tion with  Courses  5 and  6 of  the  Department  of  Education, 
opportunities  for  observation  in  the  city  schools  are  provided. 
Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  Education  are  required  to  do 
at  least  twenty  hours  of  such  observation  work. 
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THE  LANGUAGES 


GREEK 

1.  Grammar.  Exercises  in  writing  Greek.  Xenophon,  Anabasis. 

General  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  Greek  at  entrance. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued.  Homer,  Iliad.  Elementary 

prose  composition. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1,  or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 

3.  New  Testament  Greek.  Selections  from  the  Christian  writers. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1,  or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 

4.  Homer,  Odyssey.  Books  I,  II,  VI,  and  VII.  Prose  composi- 

tion. 

Lectures  — History  of  Greek  literature  to  the  Elegy.  Homeric 
Antiquities. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

5.  Lysias,  Orations,  VII,  IX,  XII,  XVI,  XXIV,  and  XXXII. 

Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Attic  Orators.  The  Heliastic  Courts. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

6.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito.  Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Philosophy  of  Plato. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 
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7.  Euripides,  Medea,  Alcestis,  and  Hecuba.  Prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Rise  and  Development  of  Tragedy. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Greek  groups. 

8.  Sophocles,  Antigone,  (Edipus  Tyr annus,  or  Electra.  Advanced 

prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Greek  Dramatists. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

9.  Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poetry.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Elegy.  The  Dorian,  iEolian,  and  Alexandrine 

Schools. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

10.  Aristophanes.  Selections.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Attic  Comedy. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


11.  Plato,  Republic. 

Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

12.  Aristotle,  Poetics. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

13.  Thucydides,  Book  VII. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

14.  iEschylus,  Agamemnon  and  Seven  Against  Thebes. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 

15.  Pindar,  Selected  Odes. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 
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J6.  Lucian,  The  Dream , Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  The  Sale  of  the 
Philosophers. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

17.  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  XVIII-XXIV. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

18.  General  review  of  Greek  literature.  Greek  syntax. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


19.  Greek  History  from  original  sources. 

Open  to  all  students  in  Greek  except  Freshmen. 


One  hour  weekly. 


20.  Greek  Myths. 

Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen.  One  hour  weekly. 


LATIN 

1.  Livy,  Book  I.  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes.  Prose  composition. 
Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Four  hours  weekly. 


2.  Cicero,  Letters.  Tacitus,  Agricola.  Horace,  Satires  and 

Epistles.  Ovid,  Selections.  Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Latin  groups. 

3.  History  of  Latin  literature.  Reading  of  representative  selec- 

tions. 


Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


4.  Roman  Life.  Selected  readings  from  Pliny,  Letters;  Juvenal,, 
Satires;  Martial,  Epigrams. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 


5.  General  Review  of  Latin  Syntax.  Practice  in  writing  Latin. 
Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 
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6. *  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence,  Selected  Plays. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 

7. *  Roman  History.  Readings  from  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 

Suetonius. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 

8. *  Roman  Philosophy.  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations.  Lucre- 

tius, Books  I and  V. 


Elective  for  Seniors. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

9.*  Roman  Poetry.  Vergil,  Books  VII-XII. 
from  the  elegiac  poets. 

Selected  readings 

Elective  for  Seniors. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

10.*  Roman  Rhetoric.  Cicero,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  De  Insti- 
tution Oratorio,  Book  X. 


Elective  for  Seniors. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

11.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 

Elective  for  Seniors. 

One  hour  weekly. 

12.  Introduction  to  Paleography. 

Elective  for  Seniors. 

One  hour  weekly. 

13.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 

Elective  for  Seniors. 

One  hour  weekly. 

19.*  Roman  Antiquities.  Public  and  private  life  of  the  Romans. 
Topography  of  ancient  Rome. 

One  hour  weekly. 

32.  Roman  History.  A general  survey  from  the  founding  of  Rome 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Latin  or  History. 


*Not  more  than  two  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year. 
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GERMAN 


1.  Grammar.  Readings  and  selected  lyrics  with  practice  in 

writing  and  speaking  German. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  German  at  entrance. 

2.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Reading.  Conversation. 

First  semester , jive  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  German. 

3.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Modern  and  classical  prose 

and  verse. 

Second  semester,  jive  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2 or  equivalent. 

4.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  Modern  and  classical  prose 

and  verse.  Recitations,  lectures,  and  collateral  reading. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  German. 

5.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to 

meet  individual  needs  of  students. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  One  hour  weekly. 

6.  The  Classical  Drama. 

Dramas  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  read  and  inter- 
preted in  class  with  the  study  of  their  dramatic  construction 
according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  Freytag’s  Technik 
des  Dramas. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3 or  4. 

7.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. 

A study  of  their  life  and  works. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3 or  4. 

8.  Scientific  German. 

Readings  in  current  scientific  literature. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Primarily  for  students  in  scientific  groups. 
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Two  hours  weekly. 


9.  General  survey  of  German  literature. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  6 or  7. 

10.  German  Conversation. 

Discussion  of  current  events  and  assigned  topics. 

Open  to  all  students  in  German.  One  hour  weekly. 

11.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama. 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  plays  of  Hebbel,  Anzengruber,  Wildenbruch,  and 
others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

12.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  general  aspects  of 
German  life  and  thought  in  so  far  as  they  find  expression  in 
the  novel.  Freytag,  Herbert,  Keller,  and  others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

13.  Grammar  Review. 

A detailed  discussion  of  theoretical  grammar  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  high-school  teacher. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors  making  German  a major. 


FRENCH 

Major  (11  hours). 

Prerequisite:  French  2,  or  three  units  of  French  presented  for 
admission. 


Major  Work 

29.  Outline  of  French  Literature  from  its  origin  to  the  eighteenth 

century.  Composition,  reading,  and  recitations. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  French. 

30.  French  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Composition,  reading,  and  recitations.  Prerequisites, 
French  29. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores. 
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7.  Original  prose;  description  and  narration. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

13.  The  French  Novel.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral  read- 

ing. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

19.  The  French  Drama;  its  technique  and  history.  Lectures, 

recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  (Omitted  in  1922-23.) 
Prescribed  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Elective 

1.  Elementary  course.  Special  study  of  irregular  verbs.  Read- 

ing of  modern  prose. 

This  course,  conducted  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  English, 
is  intended  to  secure  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  French. 

2.  Prose  composition.  Special  study  of  syntax.  Reading  of 

modern  authors.  Selections,  prose  and  poetry,  committed 
to  memory. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  French. 

4.  Advanced  French  composition  and  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  29. 

14.  Special  study  of  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

17.  A rapid  review  of  French  literature  dealing  only  with  writers 
of  first  importance. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

20.  Teachers’  Course.  A study  of  the  aims  and  methods  in  teach- 

ing French.  A review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Pro- 
nunciation, reading,  and  composition.  Practice  in  teaching. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 
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8.  Elementary  French  conversation  and  composition.  French 
phonetics.  Talks  on  assigned  readings. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Freshmen  with  the  permission  of  the  Professor. 

31.  French  conversation.  Oral  composition.  Talks  on  French 

history. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Sophomores  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

32.  Advanced  French  conversation  and  composition.  Discussions 

on  current  topics. 

Open  to  Juniors  making  French  a major.  One  hour  weekly. 


10.  French  social  life  and  manners.  Short  lectures  on  assigned 
topics  by  students. 

Open  to  Seniors  making  French  a major.  One  hour  weekly. 


SPANISH 


1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar.  Reading  of  easy  Spanish 
texts.  Conversation. 


Three  hours  weekly. 


2.  Grammar  and  exercise  in  composition.  Reading  of  modern 
prose.  Conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1. 


3.  General  introduction  to  Spanish  literature.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions, and  reading  of  selected  works  of  the  more  important 
writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Composition  and  con- 
versation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 


4.  Spanish  prose  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  Lectures,  collateral  reading.  Composition  and 
conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 
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Two  hours  weekly. 


5.  Spanish  Fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures,  col- 

lateral reading.  Composition  and  conversation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

6.  The  History  of  Spain.  Lectures,  readings,  and  recitations. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 

7.  The  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Special  study  of  selected 

authors  and  reading  of  some  of  their  most  important  works. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 

8.  Elementary  Spanish  conversation  and  composition.  Talks  on 

assigned  readings. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 

9.  Advanced  Spanish  conversation  and  composition.  Discussion 

of  current  topics. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 

10.  Commercial  Spanish.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  business  let- 

ters with  attention  to  colloquial  and  commercial  phraseology 
and  forms. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  of  Spanish  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

11.  The  Spanish  Novel.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 

reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 

12.  Special  study  of  Cervantes. 

First  semester , three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 

13.  The  Spanish  Drama.  Brief  study  and  history.  Lectures, 

recitations,  and  collateral  reading. 

Second,  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 
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ENGLISH 


31. *  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  Constant  practice  in  writing, 

especially  in  exposition.  Critical  reading  of  some  modern 
essays,  oral  composition,  class  criticism,  conferences,  and 
occasional  supplementary  lectures. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  First  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

32. *  Argumentation.  Critical  study  of  selected  arguments. 

Analysis  of  topics  drawn  from  history  and  contemporary 
thought.  At  least  one  long  brief  and  the  corresponding 
forensic.  Class  debates. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Second  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

4.  Versification.  English  poetry  studied  from  a structural  and 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  Practical  exercises  in  the 
construction  of  stanzas,  sonnets,  and  other  forms  of  verse-. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  in  the  first  semester  for  students  making  English  a major. 


5. 


Advanced  composition. 


Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  are  taking  no  other  composition  course. 


6.  Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  students. 


One  hour  weekly. 


7 a.  Short  Story  writing. 

Open  to  Seniors. 

7b.  Essay  writing. 

Open  to  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


One  hour  weekly. 


8.  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  A study  of  the  best  known  of  the  Can- 
terbury Tales,  with  attention  to  their  sources,  language,  and 
grammar.  One  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 


♦Any  student  whose  average  in  31  or  32  is  below  75%  must  take  English  6 in  her  sopho- 
more year.  Unsatisfactory  English  presented  in  a course  in  any  other  department  may  result 
in  a condition  in  English. 
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9.  The  Early  English  Drama.  Mysteries,  miracles,  and  morali- 
ties. Beginnings  of  the  regular  drama.  Comedy,  tragedy, 
history.  Immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare. 

Second  semester , one  hour  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 

10.  Shakespeare.  Life  and  works.  Detailed  study  of  four  plays, 
with  reading  and  discussion  of  the  most  important  histories, 
comedies,  and  tragedies. 

First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Juniors  making  English  a major. 


11.  Milton.  His  life,  purpose,  and  achievement.  Study  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester,  one  hour  weekly. 


41.  English  Literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  A study  of  religious,  social,  and  political  ideas 
as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  this  period,  with  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  ideals  of  modern 
democracy. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


42.  The  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  Era  of  Revolution.  A con- 
tinuation of  Course  41.  Pope,  Addison,  and  other  writers 
are  studied  principally  in  their  criticism  of  social  life  and 
in  their  political  ideals.  The  desire  for  liberty  is  traced  in 
the  English  poets,  and  in  political  writers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


15.  English  Poetry  from  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  to 
the  present  day.  The  revolt  from  classicism.  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley.  The  Pre-Raphaelites. 
The  Oxford  Movement.  Tennyson.  Robert  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


54.  Social  ideals  in  nineteenth-century  prose,  as  represented  by 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Juniors  making  English  a major. 
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18.  An  intensive  study  of  Tennyson,  Browning,  or  some  other 

nineteenth-century  poet. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

19.  Prose  Fiction.  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 

George  Eliot,  and  George  Meredith.  These  authors,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  minor  Victorian  novelists,  are 
studied  with  special  reference  to  their  sociological  views 
and  ethical  teaching.  As  this  course  demands  extensive 
reading,  students  who  enter  upon  it  must  have  read  at 
least  two  novels  by  each  of  the  authors  named  above. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 

20. *  English  Prose,  exclusive  of  fiction,  from  the  founding  of  the 

Edinburgh  Review  to  the  present  day.  Lamb,  DeQuincey, 
Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Matthew  Arnold,  Stevenson, 
Cardinal  Newman. 

61.  English  Prose  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Special  study  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  Walter  Pater. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

21.  History  of  American  Literature.  The  Colonial,  Revolu- 

tionary, and  Knickerbocker  Periods.  The  influence  of 
Transcendentalism.  The  chief  Poets.  The  Essayists.  The 
Short  Story  writers.  The  Novelists. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Three  hours  weekly. 

24.  Historical  English.  A survey  of  the  history  of  the  English 

language.  Introduction  to  Old  English  grammar.  Cook, 
First  Book  in  Old  English. 

First  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 

25.  Old  English  prose  and  verse.  Bright,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader. 

Beowulf. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  who  have  completed  Course  24. 

26.  Old  and  Middle  English  Texts.  This  course  may  be  taken  in 

two  successive  years,  as  the  works  chosen  for  study  may  be 
varied. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Primarily  for  graduates,  but  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  com- 
pleted English  25. 


*Not  to  be  given  after  1922-23. 
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27.  Brief  course  in  Old  English  grammar  and  literature. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Designed  for  students  making  English  a major  who  are  unable  to 
follow  English  24. 

The  English  Department  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
elective  course  chosen  by  fewer  than  six  students. 


32. 

5 11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


^15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 

19. 

20. 


21. 


HISTORY 

Roman  History  (see  Latin,  p.  56). 

Medieval  Institutions. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 


Church  History,  1517-1648. 
Prescribed  for  Juniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe,  1648-1815. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Church  History,  1815-1922. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe,  1815-1914. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Contemporary  History  since  1914. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

American  Political  History. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


American  Constitutional  Historj^. 
Prescribed  for  Seniors. 

Irish  History. 

Open  to  all  students. 

English  Political  History. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 

English  Constitutional  History. 
Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


One  hour  weekly. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


Two  hours  weekly. 
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ECONOMICS 


1 . Elementary  Economics.  — Study  of  familiar  economic  facts 

and  processes,  leading  toward  the  explanation  of  economic 
laws  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  organization  of  economic 
society.  Larger  aspects  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  Principles  and  institutions  of  private  prop- 
erty, with  particular  attention  to  social  movements  which 
aim  to  modify  distribution. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors.  * 

2.  Industrial  History  of  England.  — A study  of  industrial 

forms,  with  particular  attention  to  villenage,  home  manu- 
factures, and  the  factory  system. 

First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1 . 

3.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  — Study  of  the 

industrial  and  commercial  relations  during  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods;  history  of  protective  tariff  and 
growth  of  manufactures;  history  of  transportation;  eco- 
nomic basis  of  slavery;  the  rise  of  the  labor  movement,  and 
the  background  of  recent  social  legislation. 

Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


SOCIOLOGY 

1.  Elementary  Sociology.  — Study  of  the  social  history  of  the 

individual  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
relations  of  social  facts,  institutions,  forces,  and  processes. 
Class  papers  and  instruction  are  based  largely  on  the  per- 
sonal social  experience  of  the  student  throughout  the  whole 
normal  range  of  social  relations.  Study  of  the  wider  life  of 
society  in  the  light  of  results  thus  obtained,  with  particular 
attention  to  current  social  movements  and  more  marked 
social  progress. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Principles  of  Relief.  — Study  of  problems  and  processes  of 

poverty  and  of  policies  and  principles  in  the  modern  de- 
velopment of  relief  w’ork,  with  particular  attention  to 
Catholic  thought  and  practice. 
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Two  hours  weekly. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


1.  Elements  of  Political  Science.  — The  nature,  origin,  basis, 

functions,  and  constitution  of  the  State;  and  the  chief  forms 
and  departments  of  government. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Activities  of  the  State.  — 

Legislation  concerning  commerce,  industry,  labor,  charity, 
and  education. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

3.  Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments.  — This 

course  embraces  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment and  a comparative  study  of  the  existing  systems  of 
government  in  the  principal  modern  states. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


MATHEMATICS 

1.  Solid  Geometry.  — Demonstrations  of  propositions;  appli- 

cations of  principles  to  numerical  examples. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

2.  Trigonometry.  — Plane  and  Spherical.  Trigonometric 

Analysis;  solution  of  triangles;  application  of  principles  to 
problems;  goniometry;  Napier’s  rules;  Napier’s  Analo- 
gies; Gauss’s  Formulae,  applications. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

3.  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry.  — The  essentials  of 

Plane  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  as 
required  for  the  sciences. 

One  year,  three  hours  weekly. 

Recommended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  Physics;  also  for  the 
Science  degree. 

4.  Advanced  Algebra. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

5.  Analytic  Geometry.  — Equations  and  fundamental  proper- 

ties of  the  point,  right  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2. 
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6.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral.  Differentiation; 

expansion  of  functions;  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms; 
maxima  and  minima;  general  properties  of  plane  curves; 
application  of  both  the  single  and  double  integration. 

One  year,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 

7.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  — Continuation 

of  4.  Some  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  an  algebraic 
equation  in  one  unknown;  solutions  of  systems  of  simulta- 
neous equations;  fundamental  properties  of  determinants. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 

8.  Calculus  (Second  Course).  — More  detailed  study  of  the 

principles  of  Differentiation  and  Integration.  Partial  dif- 
ferentiation, maxima  and  minima  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sions, definite  integrals  over  curves,  surfaces,  and  volumes, 
etc.  Numerous  geometrical  and  physical  applications. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6. 

9.  Analytic  Geometry  (Second  Course).  — A more  detailed 

study  of  the  Conic  Sections.  Higher  plane  curves.  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  4 and  5,  or  3. 

10.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6.  One  year,  one  hour  weekly. 


PHYSICS 

1.  General  Physics.  — Lectures,  reading,  recitations,  and  lab- 

oratory exercises  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  not  offered  Physics  for  entrance. 

2.  Advanced  Physics.  — Mechanics;  Geometrical  Optics. 

One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 
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3.  Heat.  — Thermometry;  Calorimetry;  Elementary  Thermo 

Dynamics. 

One  semester , five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

5.  Ether  Waves.  — Phenomena  and  laws  of  interference  and 

diffraction;  optical  instruments;  dispersion;  spectrum 
analysis;  color  phenomena;  polarization;  propagation  in 
crystalline  media. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  2 and  4.  One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

6.  Electricity. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  3.  One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

7.  Selected  Problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental 

work,  and  discussion. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

8.  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 

CHEMISTRY 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 

wants  of  students  who  take  only  one  year  of  chemistry. 
It  includes  a study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their 
compounds,  and  such  an  investigation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  governing  chemical  changes  as  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced work.  Lectures.  Recitations.  Laboratory  practice. 
Open  to  Sophomores.  Five  hours  weekly. 

2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures, 

recitations,  and  laboratory  work  in  the  systematic  methods 
of  analysis.  The  elements  are  studied  in  their  qualitative 
relations. 

First  semester,  seven  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  — A laboratory  course  embracing 

the  most  important  and  typical  methods  in  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis. 

Second  semester,  seven  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2. 
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4.  Organic  Chemistry.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work.  A careful  study  is  made  of 
the  principal  classes  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1.  Five  hours  weekly. 


7.  Historical  Chemistry.  — This  course  treats  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Chemistry  and  its  development  to  modern  times. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 


BIOLOGY 


1.  General  Biology. 

This  course  includes  elementary  botany  and  elementary  zo- 
ology. It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  biology  for  general  education  and 
as  a preparation  for  further  study  of  botany  and  zoology. 
An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  de- 
sirable. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Six  hours  weekly. 


6.  Bacteriology. 

This  course  includes  practice  in  general  laboratory  methods, 
preparation  of  cultures,  and  staining  of  a number  of  non- 
pathogenic  and  a few  pathogenic  forms.  Bacteria  con- 
cerned in  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  considered 
somewhat  in  detail. 

One  semester , six  hours  weekly. 


7.  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vertebrates. 

A course  in  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  repre- 
sentative vertebrate  forms,  such  as  dogfish,  necturus,  turtle, 
pigeon,  and  cat. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  Six  hours  weekly. 

8.  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. 

A study  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  cell,  tissues,  and 
organs  of  vertebrates.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  usual 
methods  of  histological  technique  are  offered. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  One  semester,  six  hours  weekly. 
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HISTORY  OF  ART 


No  form  of  art  lecture  is  capable  of  greater  value  than  that 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  works  under  discussion.  Here 
qualities  are  seen  and  pointed  out  rather  than  described,  and  here 
the  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  a statement  of  the  principle  governing 
the  manipulation  of  those  qualities  — the  essential  processes  of 
art. 

1 . The  History  of  Ancient  Art.  — This  course  is  an  outline 
study  of  the  development  of  the  classic  style  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  Greek 
Art  and  its  expression  in  the  College  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 


2.  Early  Christian  Art.  — This  course  covers  a study  of 
painting  from  the  earliest  Christian  period  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  embraces  the  art  of  the  Catacombs 
and  emphasizes  Christian  Symbolism. 

Open  to  first-year  students.  One  hour  weekly. 


3.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Renaissance.  — This  course  in- 
cludes a careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  examples  of  Fra  Angelico,  Botticelli, 
and  Raphael  found  in  the  College  Art  Museum. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2.  Required  of  students  who 
major  in  History. 


4.  Italian  Sculpture.  — This  course  gives  an  outline  of  sculp- 
ture during  the  Early  and  High  Renaissance  periods,  with 
an  intensive  study  of  works  that  are  characteristic  expres- 
sions of  civic,  social,  and  religious  conditions. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3.  One  hour  weekly. 


5.  Minor  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  — This  course  consists  of 
lectures  on  mosaics,  ivories,  miniatures,  enamels,  glass, 
metal  work,  wood  carving,  and  architectural  sculpture  from 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  Rare  specimens  are  pro- 
vided for  study,  and  constant  access  is  had  to  the  abundant 
illustrative  material  of  the  College  Art  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  v One  hour  weekly . 
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ORAL  EXPRESSION 


This  course  sets  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  manifestation 
in  art  and  life.  The  training  is  psychologic  and  philosophic.  The 
principles  are  presented  in  teachable  form  so  that  the  students  go 
forth  with  definite  methods  of  imparting  and  demonstrating  the 
art  of  the  spoken  word  in  daily  speech  as  well  as  in  public  address. 

The  body  and  the  voice  are  treated  as  instruments,  the  object 
being  to  awaken  the  student  to  the  truth  of  the  mastery  of  the  mind 
over  body  and  voice,  and  to  render  them  obedient  to  the  intelli- 
gence. 

1.  Freeing  Exercises.  Significance  of  carriage  and  bodily 

attitude.  The  walk.  Poise. 

Basic  principles  of  voice  production,  deep  breathing,  voice 
placing,  vowel  forming,  consonantal  articulation,  develop- 
ment of  vocal  range,  intonation,  inflections,  melody  of 
speech.  Application  of  these  principles  to  literary  interpre- 
tation. 

2.  Continuation  of  Expression  I,  with  more  Advanced 

Work.  Application  of  principles  to  Browning  and  other 
masters. 

3.  Impersonation.  Delineation  of  elemental  types  of  character 

and  representation  of  Shakespearean  scenes.  Universal 
laws  of  expression  applied  to  expressive  movements  of  body. 
Mind  activities  manifested  in  facial  and  vocal  expression. 

4.  Review  of  Fundamentals.  Interpretation  of  modern  and 

classic  poets  and  dramatists. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Two  hours  of  physical  exercise  are  required  each  week  of  all  first- 
year  students  who  are  not  excused  by  a physician.  The  gymnastic 
work  is  a regular  academic  requirement,  and  as  such  is  subject  to 
the  usual  regulations  affecting  absence  and  quality  of  work. 
Gymnasium  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  a graduate  of  Dr. 
Sargent’s  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
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STUDENTS’  ORGANIZATIONS 


Under  the  joint  management  of  faculty  and  students  are  various 
societies  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
members  a cultured  appreciation  for  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 

beautiful. 

The  Literary  Society. 

The  Dramatic  Society. 

The  Musical  Society. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Friends  of  education,  particularly  of  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  will  find  in  Emmanuel  College  a worthy  and  de- 
serving channel  for  the  distribution  of  their  beneficence.  They  will 
realize  the  increasing  costliness  of  furnishing  an  educational  equip- 
ment commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  tuition  fees  for  the  annual  expenses  of  such  an 
institution.  To  all  who  desire  to  promote  one  of  God’s  great 
works,  Catholic  education,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  needs  of 
the  College : 

An  Endowment  Fund. 

Funds  for  the  equipment  and  for  the  extension  of  the  College. 

A more  extended  Library. 


ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

FOUNDERS  OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 

Each  person  who  contributes  one  hundred  dollars  to  assist  in 
founding  a Scholarship,  a Library,  or  a Chair,  or  to  assist  in  build- 
ing a Hall,  or  in  equipping  and  furnishing  any  of  the  Halls  or 
Buildings  after  completion,  will  be  considered  a Founder  of 
Emmanuel  College,  and  as  such  will  be  enrolled  as  a Life  Member 
in  the  Association,  and  will  share  in  all  its  spiritual  advantages. 

The  names  of  dead  friends  or  relatives  may  be  entered  on  the 
List  of  Members  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  share  perpetually  in 
all  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Association. 

Mass  will  be  said  for  the  Members,  living  or  dead,  every 
Saturday. 
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ENROLMENT  OF  STUDENTS 

1922-1923 

Senior  Class 

Barclay,  Helen  Teresa Spencer 

Brodbine,  Mary  Pauline  Beachmont 

Burns,  Esther  Skeuse Allston 

Carey,  Gertrude  Mary Dorchester 

Carrigan,  Anna  Genevieve Worcester 

Connolly,  Anna  Catherine Newton 

Delahunt,  Mary  Agnes Boston 

Devoe,  Maryalice  Minerva Salem 

Fallon,  Margaret  Frances Hyde  Park 

Finn,  Ida  Gertrude Roslindale 

Foley,  Katherine  Agnes Melrose 

Gorman,  Mary  Rose Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Hantz,  Beatrice  Genevieve Roxbury 

Higgins,  Margaret  Mary Forest  Hills 

Hurley,  Kathryn  Gertrude Jamaica  Plain 

Jordan,  Mary  Clare Brookline 

Logan,  Elizabeth  Catherine South  Boston 

Logue,  Elizabeth  Augusta Dorchester 

Lynch,  Honora  Genevieve Marlboro 

MacNamara,  Katharyn  Elizabeth  . . Stoughton 

O'Brien,  Frances  Teresa Lowell 

O'Toole,  Gertrude  Maria Clinton 

Riley,  Florence  Marie Boston 

Sullivan,  Margaret  Mary Providence,  R.  I. 

Vannini,  Umiliana  Caterina Boston 

Whall,  Marie  Florence West  Somerville 

Junior  Class 

Barry,  Helen  Louise Dorchester 

Berrigan,  Mary  Elizabeth South  Boston 

Bruner,  Helen  Kathryn Boston 

Carlow,  Sarah  Frances Cambridge 

Carroll,  Anna  Beatrice Gloucester 

Connor,  Katherine  Margaret  ....  Brookline 

Cotter,  Mary  Margaret Cambridge 

Doherty,  Aloyse  Patricia Charlestown 

Doyle,  Anna  Marie Holbrook 
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Junior  Class  — continued 

Fagan,  Anna  Catherine Hopedale 

Fitzgerald,  Eleanor  Anastasia  . . . Boston 

Flynn,  Helen  Louise Dorchester 

Flynn,  Bernadette  Rose  Dorchester 

Friel,  Mary  Ellen Worcester 

Fulham,  Anna  Regina Winthrop 

Gillis,  Josephine  Cecilia  Roxbury 

Gorman,  Esther  Aurelia  Milford 

Griffin,  Catherine  Mary Boston 

Hynes,  Mary  Angela  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Johnson,  Ellen  Anna Worcester 

Leary,  Louise  Catherine Roxbury 

Macaulay,  Beatrice  Cecelia Danvers 

Mahony,  Louise  Frances  Westfield 

McAloon,  Gertrude  Frances  ....  North  Andover 
McCourt,  Florence  Katherine  . . . Stoughton 

McCusker,  Margaret  Mary Waltham 

McManus,.  Mary  Agnes Roxbury 

Meighan,  Marie  Theresa Revere 

Moore,  Loretta  Anna  Marie  ....  Brookline 
Morrison,  Katherine  Elizabeth  . . . Jamaica  Plain 

Mullen,  Alice  Elizabeth Cambridge 

Murray,  Roseamond  Agnes Lawrence 

O’Donnell,  Mary  Evelyn Providence,  R.  I. 

O’Shea,  Catherine  Marie Peabody 

Quinn,  Eveline  Mary Cambridge 

Seed,  Alice  Eleanor Lawrence 

Stavrinos,  Mary  Margaret  East  Boston 

Towle,  Helen  Frances Lynn 

Tully,  Mary  Elizabeth Roxbury 

Underwood,  Anne  Marie  Worcester 

Sister  M.  Anna  Laurence Framingham 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth  Frances  ....  Framingham 
Sister  M.  St.  Ignatius Framingham 

Sophomore  Class 

Birmingham,  Edna  Frances  Boston 

Butler,  Mary  Cecilia Cambridge 

Connors,  Rita  Morrill Milford 

Danforth,  Alma  Marguerite  ....  Somerville 
Doherty,  Madeleine  Margaret  . . . Providence,  R.  I. 

Downey,  Elizabeth  Mary Charlestown 

Eaton,  Beatrice  Pauline Dorchester 

Gallagher,  Sarah Dorchester 

Gallivan,  Helen  Josephine South  Boston 
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Sophomore  Class  — continued 

Gately,  Mary  Louise New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gleeson,  Margaret  Theresa Brighton 

Glennon,  Marie  Catherine Roxbury 

Gorman,  Claire  Veronica Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

Grandfield,  Emma  Louise Roslindale 

Hannon,  Mildred  Louise  . . . . v . Mansfield 

Hinchey,  Margaret  Mary Waltham 

Hurley,  Helen  Honora Jamaica  Plain 

Keating,  Eileen  Ursula Boston 

Keefe,  Anna  Mary Peabody 

Kinneen,  Mary  Margaret Lexington 

Martin,  Isabel  Catherine Lawrence 

McCaffrey,  Margaret  Frances  . . . Jamaica  Plain 

McCormick,  Rose  Loretta Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

McDonald,  Marion  Helena Charlestown 

Merrick,  Alice  Katherine Dorchester 

Moylan,  Carolyn  Esther Dorchester 

O’Connor,  Mary  Irene  Lawrence  ' 

O’Connor,  Monica  Dorothy Lawrence 

Shortell,  Helen  Marie Dorchester 

Sullivan,  Josephine  Julia Allston 

Turner,  Sybil  Marie Wollaston 

Walsh,  Mary  Gertrude Cambridge 

Sister  Mary  Genevieve Fitchburg 

Sister  Mary  Carmelita Fitchburg 

Freshman  Class 

Ayers,  Mary  Veronica Somerville 

Barry,  Alice  Marie Dorchester 

Berrigan,  Geraldine  Dunn South  Boston 

Buckley,  Theresa  Anne Somerville 

Burke,  Rose  Francelia Brockton 

Carey,  Marion  Louise Medford 

Carroll,  Helen Gloucester 

Collins,  Mildred  Evelyn Chelsea 

Corbett,  Katherine  Estelle Worcester 

Crowley,  Mary  Veronica Dorchester 

Cunningham,  Mary Framingham 

Curtin,  Mary  Roquetta Medford 

Downey,  Mary  Frances Somerville 

Ellis,  Margaret  Cecilia  Providence,  R.  I. 

Flanagan,  Anna  Gertrude  Worcester 

Foley,  Mary  Josephine Dorchester 

Gately,  Katherine  Elizabeth  ....  Waltham 
Hackett,  Alice  Elizabeth South  Boston 
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Freshman  Class  — Continued 


Hackett,  Mary  Agnes South  Boston 

Hayes,  Mildred  Agnes Peabody 

Kenny,  Rosella  Mary Roxbury 

Kielty,  Margaret  Elizabeth Fitchburg 

Kiley,  Agnes  Grace Somerville 

Leary,  Marguerite  Patricia Auburndale 

Leony,  Benilde  Wilhelmina Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Loughary,  Gertrude  Marie Roxbury 

McGrath,  Irene  Catherine Salem 

McInnis,  Mary  Janet Belmont 

McMorrow,  Madeleine  Loreto  ....  South  Boston 

McPherson,  Marie  Sarah Dorchester 

Mullett,  Mary  Gertrude Cambridge 

Murphy,  Catherine  Teresa Worcester 

Norton,  Mary  Rose Cambridge 

O’Brien,  Gladys  Marie Woburn 

O’Connell,  Geraldine  Anne South  Boston 

O’Dell,  Veronica  Ruth Dedham 

O’Neil,  Rose  Gertrude Cambridge 

O’Toole,  Alma  Elizabeth Clinton 

Riley,  Mary  Agatha Waltham 

Ryan,  Maureen Waltham 

Skeffington,  Eileen  Bernice  ....  Revere 
Sullivan,  Elizabeth  Winifred  ....  Haverhill 

Sweeney,  Mary  Patricia Milford 

Sister  Agnes  Marie Framingham 

Sister  Joan  Patricia Framingham 
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ARCHBISHOP'S  HOUSE 
Granby  Street 
Boston 


December  18,  1919. 

Sister  Superior, 

Emmanuel  College, 

The  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sister  Superior:  It  was  with  just  pride  and  joy  that  we 
welcomed  the  announcement  of  the  opening  of  Emmanuel  College 
and  saw  in  that  achievement  another  golden  and  inspiring  page 
added  to  the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  the  Archdiocese  of 
Boston. 

Founded  for  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  instruction  of  Catholic 
young  ladies,  wisely  directed  and  carefully  watched  over  by  the 
faithful  daughters  of  Notre  Dame,  Emmanuel  College  cannot  but 
merit  the  protection  and  blessing  of  God  and  be  another  jewel 
reflecting  the  glory  of  Holy  Mother  Church. 

With  happy  anticipation  we  look  upon  these  auspicious  be- 
ginnings, and  rejoice  in  the  firm  conviction  that  one  day,  not  far 
distant,  Emmanuel  College  will  take  her  place  as  one  of  America's 
finest  and  largest  colleges  for  young  ladies. 

Sincerely  yours  in  Xt., 

(Signed)  William  Cardinal  O'Connell, 
Archbishop  of  Boston. 
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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 

1924 

January  3 Christmas  Vacation  ends 

January  11 Mid-year  Examinations  begin 

January  21 Mid-year  Examinations  end 

January  22 Spiritual  Retreat  for  the  Students 

January  28 Second  Semester  begins 

April  16,  at  noon Easter  Vacation  begins 

April  24 Easter  Vacation  ends 

May  1 Founders’  Day 

May  19 Final  Examinations  begin 

June  1 Baccalaureate  Sermon 

June  5 Commencement  Exercises 

September  10 Entrance  Examinations  at  the  College 

begin 

September  22 Registration  of  Students 

September  24 College  Exercises  begin 

November  27 Thanksgiving  Day 

December  19 Christmas  Vacation  begins 

1925 

January  5 . Christmas  Vacation  ends 
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THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  THE 
COLLEGE  ARE  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  FOLLOWING 
PROFESSORS 


The  Reverend  Charles  A.  Finn,  A.B.,  S.T.D. 

Religion,  Biology 

The  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Waters,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Philosophy,  Education 

The  Reverend  Joseph  A.  Murphy,  A.B.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D. 

Sacred  Scripture,  Church  History 

The  Reverend  John  J.  Lynch,  Ph.B.,  J.C.L.,  S.T.L. 

Economics 

The  Reverend  Francis  L.  Keenan,  A.B. 

Education 

The  Reverend  Eric  F.  Mackenzie,  A.M.,  J.C.L.,  S.T.L. 

Sociology 

The  Reverend  Richard  J.  Quinlan,  A.M.,  S.T.L. 

Ethics 

Rose  Walsh 
Expression 

Margaret  O’Brien 
Physical  Training 

May  Juliet  Duff,  A.B. 

History  of  Art 

With  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  in  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  Logic,  History,  Political  Science,  Mathematics, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Biology,  and  Music. 
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EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 


Communication  with  the  College 

Emmanuel  College  is  situated  in  the  Back  Bay  District  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  fronts  on  the  Riverway,  and  extends  from 
Avenue  Louis  Pasteur  to  Brookline  Avenue.  Huntington  Avenue, 
Longwood  Avenue,  or  Brookline  Village-Chestnut  Hill  cars  pass 
within  a short  distance  of  the  college. 

The  college  telephone  is  Regent  6880. 

All  mail  should  be  addressed  to  Emmanuel  College,  32  The 
Riverway,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 

Foundation  and  Purpose 

Emmanuel  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Namur,  is  an  institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young 
women.  It  was  opened  in  September,  1919,  in  response  to  an 
urgent  demand  in  Boston  for  a Catholic  institution  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  young  women  who,  having  completed  their  high-school 
course,  desire  to  pursue  courses  of  advanced  study  in  a Catholic 
college  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 

Location 

Close  to  the  heart  of  a great  metropolis,  yet  situated  in  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  Fenway,  Emmanuel  College  has 
an  environment  particularly  suited  to  collegiate  ideals.  The 
college  buildings  contain  a spacious  chapel,  an  extensive  art 
museum,  assembly  and  social  halls,  science  and  lecture  rooms, 
offices,  parlors,  classrooms,  dining  hall,  and  gymnasium. 

The  College  Art  Museum 

Art  Museums  have  always  been  a most  important  factor  in 
education,  and  their  influence  has  so  rapidly  extended  in  America 
that  they  have  become  a valuable  guide  and  stimulus,  not  only 
to  art  pupils,  but  to  college  and  university  students,  who  find  in 
them  inexhaustible  sources  of  inspiration  and  enjoyment. 

Through  the  munificence  of  a devoted  and  generous  friend, 
Emmanuel  College  has  come  into  the  possession  of  a valuable  and 
extensive  art  collection  which  affords  exceptional  opportunities  for 
the  study  of  art. 
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In  it  the  various  historic  schools  of  painting  are  illustrated  by 
world-renowned  masterpieces  in  oil,  water-color,  and  engraving; 
and  the  periods  of  sculpture  are  represented  by  famous  statues  in 
terra-cotta,  marble,  and  bronze.  Exquisite  specimens  of  pottery, 
porcelain,  enamels,  gems,  and  ivories,  with  antiques  of  all  kinds, 
demonstrate  the  various  elements  and  qualities  which  enter  into 
all  real  works  of  art,  and  prove  that  not  merely  from  relief,  “but 
from  glowing,  sanctified  inspiration  of  devout  affection,  holy  de- 
sire, and  adoring  faith,  have  sprung  in  every  age  those  conceptions 
of  heavenly  things  that  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  modern  as 
well  as  of  ancient  Christendom.” 

Extkinsic  Advantages 

Boston  affords  excellent  educational  advantages  to  the  students 
of  Emmanuel.  Within  easy  reach  are  institutions  rich  in  facilities 
for  research  work  in  Science,  in  Literature,  and  in  Art.  The 
suburbs  abound  in  places  of  historic  interest. 
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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS 

Emmanuel  College  is  for  Day  Students  only.  Application  for 
membership  in  the  classes  should  be  made  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible,  in  order  to  insure  the  prompt  completion  of  all  pre- 
liminary arrangements. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  present  entrance  credits  from  one 
of  the  following  sources : 

1.  College  Entrance  Board  (Old  Plan  or  Comprehensive). 

2.  The  Catholic  University  of  America. 

There  are  two  methods  of  admission  to  Emmanuel  College: 

I.  Old  Plan.  Under  this  plan  a candidate  must  present  at 
entrance  16  units  in  prescribed  subjects  obtained  in  one  of  the 
following  ways: 

1.  From  examinations  conducted  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  of  New  York. 

2.  From  Catholic  University  Examinations  given  to  affiliated 
schools. 

II.  New  Plan.  The  examinations  required  in  this  plan  are 
of  the  type  known  as  Comprehensive  Examinations  offered  by  the 
College  Entrance  Board. 

The  new  method  depends  upon  two  kinds  of  evidence: 

1.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  school,  consisting  of 

a.  A school  report  covering  the  entire  record  of  subjects 
and  grades  for  four  years. 

b.  A statement  from  the  school  principal  including  an 
estimate  of  the  applicant’s  scholarly  interests,  special 
ability,  and  character. 

2.  Evidence  submitted  by  the  candidate,  consisting  of 

Four  comprehensive  examinations,  selected  from  each  of  the 
following  groups : 

(1)  English. 

(2)  A foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant. 

(3)  Mathematics,  or  Chemistry,  or  Physics,  selected  by 
the  applicant. 

(4)  A fourth  subject,  designated  by  the  applicant  from 
the  subjects  which  may  be  offered  for  admission. 
This  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Admission  of  Emmanuel  College. 
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These  four  examinations  must  be  taken  at  one  time. 

At  least  two  examinations  must  cover  more  than  two  admission 
units*  each. 

In  each  subject  chosen  for  examination  the  comprehensive 
examination  covering  all  the  units  offered  by  the  candidate  for 
admission  must  be  taken. 

It  is  desirable  that  applicants  furnish  school  records  and  state 
the  subjects  selected  for  examination  before  February  fifteenth  of 
the  year  in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  taken. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  of  Emmanuel  College  must 
give  its  permission,  based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  by  the 
school,  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 

Under  the  new  plan  the  candidate,  if  admitted  to  college,  will 
be  admitted  free  from  all  conditions.  Failure  to  meet  completely 
the  standard  in  both  kinds  of  evidence  required  will  not  necessarily 
involve  rejection  of  the  applicant;  the  committee  may  accept 
unusual  excellence  in  one  part  of  the  credentials  submitted  as 
offsetting  unsatisfactory  evidence  or  even  failure  in  another  part. 
If  the  candidate  fails  of  admission  in  June  she  will  not  be  debarred 
from  taking  examinations  under  the  old  system  in  September,  but 
she  may  not  take  the  comprehensive  examinations  for  admission 
under  the  new  plan  before  June  of  the  following  year. 


*Note.  — A unit  as  defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  represents  a 
year’s  study  in  any  subject  in  a secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a quarter  of  a 
year’s  work. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COMPREHENSIVE  EXAMINATIONS* 


ENGLISH 

The  purpose  of  this  examination  will  be  to  test  the  ability  of 
the  candidate  to  define  clearly  in  writing  ideas  gained  both  from 
books  and  from  the  life  around  her,  and  to  read  with  accuracy  and 
appreciation  literature  as  varied  in  subject-matter  and  form  as 
that  listed  under  “Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English/ ’ 
Accuracy  in  the  technique  of  writing  will  be  insisted  upon,  but  no 
paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  show,  in 
addition  to  this  accuracy,  that  the  student  is  able  to  think  for  her- 
self and  to  apply  what  she  has  learned  to  the  solution  of  unexpected 
problems.  Although  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  par- 
ticular books  prescribed  in  the  “Uniform  Entrance  Requirements 
in  English”  is  not  necessary,  yet  the  requisite  ability  cannot  be 
gained  without  a systematic  and  progressive  study  of  good  litera- 
ture. 

LATIN 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Latin  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five  lessons 
each  week,  extending  through  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  Latin  prose  and  verse  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  at  sight,  and  passages 
for  Latin  composition  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  Accom- 
panying the  different  passages  set  upon  the  paper  will  be  questions 
on  forms,  syntax,  and  the  idioms  of  the  language,  as  well  as  ques- 
tions on  the  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical,  connected  with 
the  authors  usually  read  in  schools. 

Each  candidate  will  choose  those  parts  of  the  paper  which  are 
designed  to  test  such  proficiency  in  the  language  as  may  properly 
be  acquired  in  two,  three,  or  four  years’  study;  but  a candidate 
who  has  studied  Latin  four  years  may  not  select  the  more  elemen- 
tary parts  of  the  paper.  The  proper  parts  will  be  indicated  on  the 
examination  papers. 

GREEK 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those 
who  have  studied  Greek  in  a systematic  school  course  of  five 
exercises  a week,  extending  through  two  or  three  school  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  simple  Attic  prose  and  of 
Homer  to  be  translated  at  sight,  and  questions,  based  upon  these 
passages,  to  afford  the  candidate  means  of  showing  her  mastery  of 
the  ordinary  forms,  constructions,  and  idioms  of  the  language. 
The  paper  will  also  include  passages  in  English  to  be  turned  into 
Greek,  and  questions  on  prosody,  on  the  Homeric  poems,  and  on 
Homeric  life. 


♦Defined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  1919. 
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FRENCH 


The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  French  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The 
paper  will  include  passages  of  French  prose  or  verse  or  both  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and 
idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  French,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  had  special  training  in  French  to  show  their  ability  to  express 
themselves  in  that  language. 


GERMAN 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  German  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years. 

The  paper  will  include  passages  of  German  prose  or  verse  or 
both  of  varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple 
and  idiomatic  English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  German,  and 
questions  on  grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who 
have  had  special  training  in  German  to  show  their  ability  to  express 
themselves  in  that  language. 


SPANISH 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  studied  Spanish  in  school  for  two,  three,  or  four  years.  The 
paper  will  include  passages  of  Spanish  prose  or  verse  or  both,  of 
varying  degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  simple  and  idio- 
matic English.  It  will  also  contain  passages  in  English  of  varying 
degrees  of  difficulty  to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  questions  on 
grammar.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  had 
special  training  in  Spanish  to  show  their  ability  to  express  them- 
selves in  that  language. 

MATHEMATICS 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary 
Mathematics,  comprising  Algebra  through  quadratics  and  Plane 
Geometry,  and  will  also  provide  the  means  by  which  those  who 
have  extended  their  study  to  one  or  more  branches  of  Advanced 
Mathematics,  namely,  Solid  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Trigonom- 
etry, and  Advanced  Algebra,  may  exhibit  their  proficiency  in 
any  or  all  of  these  branches  of  Mathematics.  There  will  be  two 
papers,  one  for  those  who  have  had  no  instruction  beyond  Elemen- 
tary Mathematics,  and  one  for  those  whose  instruction  has  gone 
farther.  Every  candidate  who  has  received  instruction  beyond 
Elementary  Mathematics  will  be  expected  to  take  the  paper  con- 
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taining  questions  on  Advanced  Mathematics,  and  to  devote  at 
least  half  her  time  to  those  questions  which  are  based  on  the 
advanced  Mathematics  she  has  studied. 

HISTORY 

The  paper  will  consist  of  five  divisions  made  up  of  questions  on 
Ancient  History,  Medieval  and  Modern  History,  Modern  European 
History  (including  English  History  from  1760),  English  History 
and  American  History  (including  Civil  Government).  The  ques- 
tions on  each  division  will  be  partly  prescribed  and  partly  optional. 
If  the  candidate  has  studied  but  one  of  the  divisions,  she  will  be 
expected  to  answer  the  prescribed  questions  on  that  division,  one 
of  them  being  a map  question.  She  should  spend  about  two  hours 
on  these  prescribed  questions  and  should  devote  the  remaining 
hour  to  the  optional  questions  on  the  same  division.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  candidate  has  studied  two  or  more  of  these  divi- 
sions, she  will  be  expected  to  answer,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed 
questions  on  one  of  these  divisions,  questions  on  such  other 
divisions  as  she  may  have  studied. 

In  reading  the  papers,  account  will  be  taken  of  the  year  of  the 
school  program  in  which  the  subject  has  been  studied.  As  further 
evidence  of  the  candidate’s  proficiency,  note-books  may  be  sub- 
mitted. 

CHEMISTRY* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  received  systematic  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Chemistry 
and  their  application  in  a school  course  in  which  laboratory  experi- 
ments are  performed  by  the  pupil.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance 
for  diversity  of  instruction  in  different  schools,  the  paper  will  con- 
tain more  questions  than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer,  and 
will  require  the  recognition  of  the  phenomena  and  of  the  laws  that 
are  of  general  significance,  and  the  illustration  of  such  phenomena 
and  laws  by  well-chosen  examples.  It  will  include  not  only  ques- 
tions on  the  chemistry  of  laboratory  practice,  but  also,  in  an 
elementary  fashion,  questions  on  the  chemistry  of  the  household 
and  of  industry. 

PHYSICS* 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  Physics  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition 
of  Physics.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  in- 
struction in  different  schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions 
than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 

♦Science  note-books  may  be  submitted  with  a laboratory  certificate  endorsed  by  the 

teacher. 
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BOTANY5 


The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who 
have  had  such  a course  of  school  training  in  the  elementary  facts 
and  principles  of  Botany  as  is  described  in  the  detailed  definition 
of  Botany.  In  order  to  make  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  in- 
struction in  different  schools,  the  paper  will  contain  more  questions 
than  the  candidate  is  expected  to  answer. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.),  the  following  subjects 
are  'prescribed:  English,  3 units;  Latin,  4 units;  Major  Language 
(Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units;  History,  1 unit; 
Mathematics,  3 units. 

Two  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Minor 
Language  (a  language  not  offered  in  the  Prescribed  Group),  2 
units;  History,  2 units;  Solid  Geometry,  Yi  unit;  Trigonometry, 
Yi  unit;  Physics,  1 unit;  Chemistry,  1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit; 
Zoology,  1 unit;  Music,  1 unit. 

Total  requirement : 16  units. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.  Litt.),  the  following 
subjects  are  prescribed : English,  3 units;  History,  1 unit;  Major 
Language  (Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  or  Spanish),  3 units; 
Minor  Language,  2 units.  (Latin  must  be  either  the  Major  or  the 
Minor  Language.) 

Seven  units  must  be  chosen  from  the  following  electives:  Major 
Language,  3 units;  Minor  Language,  2 units;  History,  3 units; 
Algebra,  2 units;  Plane  Geometry,  1 unit;  Physics,  1 unit;  Chem- 
istry, 1 unit;  Botany,  1 unit;  Zoology,  1 unit;  Music,  1 unit. 

Total  requirement:  16  units. 

A candidate  who  fails  to  meet  in  full  the  entrance  requirements 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Freshman  Class  on  probation,  provided 
that  her  “conditions”  do  not  exceed  two  units.  These  conditions 
must  be  removed  by  examinations  taken  on  dates  set  by  the 
Faculty.  No  student  with  entrance  conditions  will  be  admitted  to 
the  Sophomore  Class. 

A fee  of  one  dollar  is  charged  for  each  condition  examination 
taken  out  of  specified  time. 

The  standard  to  be  attained  in  all  subjects  accepted  in  satis- 
faction of  the  requirement  for  admission  is  the  standard  set  by 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association. 


♦Science  note-books  may  be  submitted  with  a laboratory  certificate  endorsed  by  the 
teacher. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  as  early  as  possible  before  the 
entrance  examination,  a candidate  for  admission  must  file  an 
application  properly  filled  in  and  signed.  It  should  be  accompanied 
by  a deposit  of  ten  dollars,  which  is  not  refunded  in  case  of  with- 
drawal. Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  College. 

For  information  concerning  the  College  Entrance  Board  Ex- 
aminations in  1924,  address  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
431  West  117th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


DIVISION  OF  EXAMINATIONS 

A candidate  for  admission  under  the  Old  Plan  may  divide  her 
examinations  among  several  examination  periods. 

The  Preliminary  Examinations,  which  may  be  taken  at  any  time 
during  the  college  preparatory  course,  are: 

English,  1 — Grammar  and  Composition. 

French  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

German  minor,  except  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of  the 
spoken  language. 

Greek  minor,  except  Prose  Composition. 

History. 

Latin,  except  Prose  Composition. 

Plane  Geometry. 

The  Final  Examinations , which  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during 
the  last  two  years  before  admission,  provided  that  at  least  three 
are  taken  during  the  last  year,  are : 

English,  2 — Reading  and  Study,  including  Composition. 

French  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition  and  the  use 
of  the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

German  major  requirement,  Prose  Composition  and  the  use  of 
the  spoken  language  of  the  major  requirement. 

Greek  major,  the  Prose  Composition  of  the  major  requirement. 
History,  second  point. 

Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Algebra,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  and  Music. 
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ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 


Upon  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  proficiency  in  ' 
advanced  studies,  a candidate  may  be  admitted  to  the  sophomore, 
junior,  or  senior  class.  Application  for  advanced  standing  must 
be  accompanied  by  (1)  official  statements  of  the  candidate’s  record 
in  her  various  college  studies,  (2)  letters  or  other  evidence  showing 
the  opinions  of  her  instructors  in  regard  to  her  scholarship  and 
character,  (3)  a letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  college  which 
she  is  leaving,  and  (4)  a catalogue  or  announcement  of  the  college 
that  she  leaves  in  which  are  plainly  marked  every  requirement  for 
admission  and  course  of  instruction  for  which  she  has  received 
credit. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  are,  in 
brief,  the  following: 

1.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

2.  All  the  prescribed  studies  already  pursued  by  the  class  to 
which  the  candidate  seeks  admission. 

3.  As  many  elective  studies  as  the  candidate  would  have  pursued  j 
if  she  had  entered  the  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  freshman  year. 

Advanced  standing  for  college  work  without  examinations  is 
granted  only  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  year  in 
a college  or  university  of  high  rank;  otherwise  advanced  standing 
may  be  obtained  only  by  examination. 

No  candidate  may  be  admitted  if  her  credentials  show  that 
half  of  her  work  has  fallen  below  75%,  or  that  she  is  conditioned 
in  even  one  college  subject. 

The  acceptance  of  work  is  provisional.  In  case  the  character 
of  a student’s  resident  work  in  any  subject  is  such  as  to  create 
doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  that  which  preceded,  the  College  reserves 
the  right  to  revoke  at  any  time  any  credit  assigned  and  to  exact 
examination  in  the  same. 


DEFINITION  OF  REQUIREMENTS 


ENGLISH  (3) 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  main  objects  which  should  be  con- 
sidered of  equal  importance:  (1)  command  of  correct  and  clear  English, 
spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy,  intelligence,  and 
appreciation,  and  the  development  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  literature  with 
enjoyment. 


EXAMINATION 

Candidates  will  have  the  option  of  taking  either  of  two  examinations:  (1) 
Comprehensive;  (2)  Restricted.  The  comprehensive  examination  is  described 
on  pages  12  and  35.  The  following  statements  apply  to  the  restricted 
examination. 

However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory 
if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

REQUIREMENT,  1923-1925 

Habits  of  correct,  clear,  and  truthful  expression.  This  part  of  the  require- 
ment calls  for  a carefully  graded  course  in  oral  and  written  composition,  and 
for  instruction  in  the  practical  essentials  of  grammar,  a study  which  ordinarily 
should  be  reviewed  in  the  secondary  school.  In  all  written  work  constant 
attention  should  be  paid  to  spelling,  punctuation,  and  good  usage  in  general 
as  distinguished  from  current  errors.  In  all  oral  work  there  should  be  constant 
insistence  upon  the  elimination  of  such  elementary  errors  as  personal  speech- 
defects,  foreign  accent,  and  obscure  enunciation. 

Ability  to  read  with  intelligence  and  appreciation  works  of  modern  difficulty; 
familiarity  with  a few  masterpieces.  This  part  of  the  requirement  calls  for  a 
carefully  graded  course  in  literature.  Two  lists  of  books  are  provided,  from 
which  a specified  number  of  units  must  be  chosen  for  reading  and  study.  The 
first  contains  selections  appropriate  for  the  earlier  years  in  the  secondary  school. 
These  should  be  carefully  read,  in  some  cases  studied,  with  a measure  of 
thoroughness  appropriate  for  immature  minds.  The  second  contains  selections 
for  the  closer  study  warranted  in  the  later  years.  The  progressive  course 
formed  from  the  two  lists  should  be  supplemented  at  least  by  home  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  by  class-room  reading  on  the  part  of  pupils  and 
instructor.  It  should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  that  the  main  purpose  is  to 
cultivate  a fondness  for  good  literature  and  to  encourage  the  habit  of  reading 
with  discrimination. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS,  1923-1925 
A.  Books  for  Reading 


From  each  group  two  selections  are  to  be  made,  except  that  for  any  book 
in  Group  V a book  from  any  other  may  be  substituted. 

GROUP  i 

Dickens : A Tale  of  Two  Cities. 

George  Eliot:  Silas  Marner. 

Scott:  Quentin  Durward. 

Stevenson:  Treasure  Island  or  Kidnapped. 

Hawthorne:  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables. 

GROUP  II 

Shakespeare:  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Julius  Caesar. 

King  Henry  V. 

As  You  Like  It. 


group  in 

Scott:  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

A collection  of  representative  verse,  narrative  and  lyric. 

Tennyson:  Idylls  of  the  King  (any  four). 

The  AEneid  or  the  Odyssey  in  a translation  of  recognized  excellence,  with  the 
omission,  if  desired,  of  Books  I-V,  XV,  and  XVI  of  the  Odyssey. 

GROUP  IV 

The  Old  Testament  (the  chief  narrative  episodes  in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together  with  the  books  of  Ruth  and 
Esther). 

Irving:  The  Sketch  Book  (about  175  pages). 

Addison  and  Steele:  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Macaulay:  Lord  Clive. 

Parkman : The  Oregon  Trail. 

Franklin:  Autobiography. 


group  v 

A modem  novel. 

A collection  of  short  stories  (about  150  pages). 

A collection  of  contemporary  verse  (about  150  pages). 

A collection  of  prose  writings  on  matters  of  current  interest  (about  150  pages). 
Two  modern  plays. 

All  selections  from  this  group  should  be  works  of  recognized  excellence. 
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B.  Books  for  Study 


One  selection  to  be  made  from  each  group. 

GROUP  i 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

GROUP  II 

Milton : l! Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  and  either  Comm  or  Lycidas. 

Browning:  Cavalier  Tunes , The  Lost  Leader , How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix , Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,  Home  Thoughts  from  the 
Sea,  Incident  of  the  French  Camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  Last 
Duchess,  Up  at  a Villa  — Down  in  the  City,  The  Italian  in  England,  The 
Patriot,  The  Pied  Piper,  “De  Gmlibm,”  Instans  Tyrannm,  One  Word 
More. 

GROUP  III 

Macauley:  Life  of  Johnson. 

Carlyle:  Essay  on  Bums,  with  a brief  selection  from  Burns’s  Poems. 

Arnold:  Wordsworth,  with  a brief  selection  from  Wordsworth’s  Poems. 

GROUP  IV 

Burke:  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America. 

A collection  of  orations,  to  include  at  least  Washington’s  Farewell  Address, 
Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address. 

EXAMINATION,  1923-1925 

The  examination  will  be  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  will  test  powers  of 
correct,  clear,  truthful  expression.  The  candidate  will  write  one  or  more 
compositions  several  paragraphs  in  length.  For  this  purpose  a list  of  eight 
or  ten  subjects  will  be  provided.  These  may  be  suggested  in  part  by  the 
books  recommended  for  reading,  but  a sufficient  number  from  other  sources 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  candidate  to  draw  upon  her  own  experience  and 
ideas.  She  will  not  be  expected  to  compose  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  three 
hundred  fifty  words  an  hour,  but  her  work  must  be  free  from  common  errors 
in  grammar,  idiom,  spelling,  and  punctuation,  and  should  show  that  she  under- 
stands the  principles  of  unity  and  coherence.  In  addition,  questions  may  be 
asked  on  the  practical  essentials  of  grammar,  such  as  the  construction  of  words 
and  the  relation  of  various  parts  of  a sentence  to  one  another. 

The  second  part  will  test  the  faithfulness  with  which  the  candidate  has 
studied  the  works  recommended  for  study,  and  her  ability  to  grasp  quickly 
the  meaning  of  a passage  of  prose  or  verse  that  she  has  not  previously  seen  and 
to  answer  simple  questions  on  its  literary  qualities.  The  examination  may 
call  also  for  the  writing  of  a short  composition. 

In  connection  with  the  second  part  of  the  examination  the  candidate  may 
be  required  by  the  college  to  submit  a statement  certified  by  her  principal 
specifying  what  books  she  has  read  during  her  secondary  school  course,  and 
indicating  the  quality  and  character  of  her  spoken  English. 
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HISTORY  (1) 

A.  Ancient  History.  One  unit.  „ 

The  course  should  devote  one-half  of  the  year  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  ancient  Orient  and  of  Greece  as  far  as  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the 
break-up  of  his  empire,  with  the  study  of  Western  Hellas  to  the  death  of 
Timoleon.  The  second  half-year  should  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  Rome  as  far  as  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  During  this  half-year  time 
should  be  found  for  the  study  of  the  Hellenistic  Period  of  Greek  history  and 
the  merging  of  the  story  of  Greece  with  the  story  of  Rome. 

Since  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  time  available  can  be  allotted 
to  the  study  of  the  History  of  the  Orient,  only  so  much  of  its  narrative  history 
should  be  studied  as  will  hold  the  story  together  and  fix  its  geography  and  its 
time  relations,  including  some  fixed  dates  of  early  chronology.  Emphasis 
should  be  laid,  not  upon  the  details  of  military  and  political  history,  but  upon 
the  civilization  developed  by  the  different  peoples  of  the  Orient,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  contributions  which  they  made  to  later  ages. 

When  we  pass  to  the  study  of  Greek  history,  little  time  should  be  spent 
on  the  period  prior  to  the  Persian  Wars,  except  to  deal  concretely  with  Homeric 
society  and  to  emphasize  the  expansion  of  Hellas.  From  the  Persian  Wars 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  study  should  be  exact  and  thorough,  with  special 
reference  to  the  political,  intellectual,  and  artistic  development  of  Hellas  during 
the  Age  of  Pericles.  Instead  of  trying  to  trace  the  constitutional  development 
of  Athens  and  of  Sparta  from  the  beginning,  the  working  of  government  in 
these  states  at  this,  the  time  of  their  maturity,  should  be  mastered. 

In  the  period  following  the  death  of  Alexander  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  follow  the  intricate  political  history  of  the  time,  but  opportunity  should  be 
taken  either  at  this  point  or  preferably  in  the  second  half-year,  just  prior  to 
studying  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  East,  to  dwell  upon  federal  government 
in  Greece  and  bureaucratic  government  in  Egypt;  upon  science,  philosophy, 
literature,  art,  and  especially  religion  — the  decaying  religion  of  Greece  and 
the  expanding  cults  in  the  East  — in  a word,  upon  the  formation  of  the  mixed 
Graeco-Oriental  culture  of  which  Rome  became  the  heir. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  half-year  the  history  of  Rome  to  about  the 
year  300  B.C.  should  be  covered  very  rapidly;  the  Roman  religion  being  made 
the  most  important  subject  of  study.  The  attempt  should  be  made  rather  to 
understand  the  organization  and  working  of  Senatorial  government  in  the 
third  and  second  centuries  B.C.,  than  to  trace  the  changes  made  in  Roman 
institutions  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.  From  300  B.C.  to  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  the  study  must  be  relatively  detailed  and  thorough.  After 
this  period  the  course  should  move  rapidly,  lingering  only  on  the  reigns  of 
Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  Justinian.  The  period  of,  and  after,  the  Bar- 
barian Invasions  must  be  viewed  from  the  Roman  side.  Hence  little  attention 
should  be  given  to  Germanic  or  Mohammedan  migrations  and  institutions 
and  to  the  beginnings  of  the  modern  nations,  but  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  those  institutions  which  helped  to  preserve  and  to  pass  on  to  later  ages 
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the  contributions  of  Roman  civilization;  as,  for  example,  the  development  of 
Roman  law  and  of  the  Christian  Church.  Throughout,  wherever  possible,  the 
treatment  should  be  biographical. 

B.  Medieval  and  Modern  History.  One  unit. 

The  broad  plan  of  this  course  should  be  to  devote  one-quarter  of  the  year’s 
work  to  the  period  prior  to  about  1300  A.D.,  closing  with  the  death  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII;  the  second  quarter  should  carry  forward  to  about  1660,  closing 
with  the  readjustments  in  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  of  the  Pyrenees;  the 
third  quarter  should  close  with  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815;  and  the  work 
of  the  fourth  quarter  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  give  the  last  half  of  the  time 
to  events  since  1878,  with  the  purpose  of  explaining  clearly  the  causes  and  the 
issues  of  the  war  of  1914. 

The  contribution  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Germans,  the  Christian  Church 
and  Mohammedanism  to  medieval  civilization,  form  the  introduction  to  the 
study  of  feudalism,  the  crusades,  the  formation  of  European  states,  and  the 
varied  aspects  of  medieval  society.  The  several  phases  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  Reformation  should  be  supplemented  by  study  of  the  discoveries 
outside  of  Europe  and  of  colonial  rivalries.  The  absolute  monarchy  of  Louis 
XIV,  the  enlightened  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  republican 
government  of  Revolutionary  France  should  be  explained  as  types  in  the 
development  of  government  on  the  continent.  While  the  Napoleonic  period 
should  not  be  neglected,  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  — its  political  and  social  aspects,  — upon  the  growth  of  nationalism 
and  democracy,  and  upon  the  economic  expansion  of  European  states  outside 
of  Europe. 

C.  Modern  History.  One  unit. 

After  a brief  survey  of  the  international  and  colonial  developments  since 
the  age  of  discovery,  the  course  should  begin  with  a cross-section  of  the  govern- 
mental, social,  and  cultural  conditions  in  Europe  about  1660  A.D.  The 
absolute  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV,  the  parliamentary  government  of  England, 
the  enlightened  despotism  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  republican  govern- 
ment of  Revolutionary  France  and  the  imperialism  of  Napoleon  should  be 
studied  as  types  of  government  in  the  transition  from  medieval  feudalism  to 
present  day  democracy.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  growth  of  national 
states  and  to  the  leading  international  and  colonial  problems  since  1660  which 
culminate  in  the  British  Empire  with  its  self-governing  dominions,  the  partition 
of  Africa,  the  awakening  of  the  Far  East,  and  the  great  international  rivalries 
of  the  present  generation.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  Industrial 
Revolution  — its  political  and  social  aspects  — and  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  leading  features  of  the  internal  history  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  study  of  the  last  half  century  should  include  some  account  of 
the  great  material  changes,  important  inventions,  and  intellectual,  social,  and 
humanitarian  movements. 
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D.  English  History.  One  unit. 

The  division  of  the  work  between  the  two  half-years  should  be  made  at 

about  1660. 

During  the  first  half-year,  the  periods  of  the  early  Plantagenets  (Henry  II 
and  Edward  I),  of  the  Tudors,  and  of  the  early  Stuarts  should  receive  emphasis. 
Though  the  economic  conditions  and  the  relations  with  Scotland  and  France 
and  later  with  Spain  are  interesting  as  well  as  important,  some  attention 
should  be  given  to  such  more  difficult  topics  as  Anglo-Norman  feudalism; 
the  origins  of  the  Constitution,  especially  the  Great  Charter  and  the  rise  of 
Parliament;  and  the  development  from  feudal  monarchy  towards  parliamen- 
tary government.  Some  attempt  also  should  be  made  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment and  character  of  the  Christian  Church  in  England,  its  relations  with 
the  papacy,  the  later  severance  of  these  relations,  the  establishment  of  the 
national  church,  and  the  Puritan  movement. 

In  the  second  half-year,  starting  with  the  Restoration,  attention  should 
first  be  given  to  the  continued  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament  culmi- 
nating in  the  establishment  of  responsible  government.  In  studying  the 
great  wars  with  France,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  commercial  and 
colonial  expansion  in  America  and  in  the  East.  With  regard  to  imperial  policy, 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  unions  and  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies  should  be  explained.  The  study  of  the  revolution  in  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  transportation  should  include  some  consideration  of  the 
consequent  political  and  social  reforms.  Since  the  Reform  Act  of  1867,  em- 
phasis should  be  laid  upon  the  more  important  reforms  affecting  economic, 
social,  and  political  life,  and  upon  the  problem  of  Ireland.  Some  idea  should 
be  given  of  the  growth  and  nature  of  British  power  in  India,  and  the  problem 
of  imperial  organization. 

In  general,  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  important  epochs  and  the  greater 
movements  rather  than  to  give  each  reign  equal  stress;  to  trace  developments 
in  so  far  as  possible;  to  secure  a clear  comprehension  of  the  more  influential 
personalities;  and  to  show  the  relations  of  English  history  to  the  history  of 
other  countries,  especially  the  United  States. 

E.  American  History.  One  unit. 

The  course  in  American  history  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  the 

first  half-year  will  include  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  while 
that  of  the  second  half-year  will  include  events  of  recent  occurrence.  In  the 
work  of  the  first  half-year  considerably  more  time  should  be  spent  on  the  period 
from  1763  to  1829  than  on  the  period  from  early  times  to  1763;  and  in  the 
work  of  the  second  half-year  more  time  should  be  given  to  the  period  since 
the  Civil  War  than  to  that  before. 

For  the  guidance  of  both  teachers  and  students  the  following  suggestions 
are  made: 

1 . That  such  topics  as  the  routes  of  the  principal  discoverers  and  explorers, 
the  resulting  claims  and  settlements,  campaigns  of  the  principal  wars,  and 
territorial  growth  of  the  United  States  be  studied  primarily  as  map  work. 
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2.  That  the  European  background  should  be  given  particular  attention 
during  the  colonial  period  and  during  the  national  period  to  1823. 

3.  That  the  various  attempts  at  colonial  union,  the  experiments  in  federal 
government,  and  the  growth  of  federal  power  be  especially  emphasized. 

4.  That  too  much  time  should  not  be  given  to  the  topics  of  slavery,  secession 
and  the  reconstruction  period.  Instead,  special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
territorial  expansion,  and  social  and  industrial  growth. 

5.  That  special  importance  should  be  accorded  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  affairs,  tariff,  banking,  civil  service,  currency,  corporation 
control,  conservation  of  natural  resources,  capital  and  labor,  and  other  present 
day  problems. 

6.  That  familiarity  with  the  lives  of  great  Americans  should  be  especially 
encouraged. 

F.  Civil  Government.  One-half  unit. 

Civil  government  in  the  United  States  (national,  state,  and  local),  its  con- 
stitution, organization,  and  actual  working. 

The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  such  knowledge  of  the  field  as  may 
be  acquired  from  the  study  of  a good  text-book  of  not  less  than  300  pages, 
supplemented  by  collateral  reading  and  discussion. 

For  the  guidance  of  both  teacher  and  student  the  following  list  of  topics  is 
suggested : 

1.  The  purposes  of  government,  including  prevention  of  crime,  care  of 
dependents,  preservation  of  public  health,  education,  taxation,  conservation  of 
natural  resources,  immigration,  and  control  of  commerce. 

2.  The  division  of  power  and  of  activities  among  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments. 

3.  The  federal  government:  its  organization  and  working. 

4.  State  government:  its  organization,  scope,  and  problems. 

5.  Local  government,  with  special  attention  to  the  forms  and  problems  of 
municipal  government. 

6.  Parties:  their  function  and  organization;  the  machinery  of  nomination 
and  election. 

7.  Attempts  at  reform : initiative  and  referendum,  recall,  short  ballot,  etc. 

Note.  — The  above  fist  of  topics  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but 

rather  to  suggest  such  representative  topics  as  should  be  included  in  the  school 
course. 

G.  American  History  and  Civil  Government.  One  unit. 

Candidates  who  wish  to  offer  American  history  and  civil  government  should 
devote  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  allotted  time  to  the  study  of  American 
history,  and  one-third  to  the  study  of  civil  government.  How  this  division  of 
time  should  be  arranged  must  be  left  to  the  experience  of  the  individual 
teachers,  since  the  practice  has  been  found  to  vary  so  widely  that  no  general 
direction  can  be  given. 
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LATIN  (4) 

I.  Amount  and  Range  of  the  Reading  Required 

(1)  The  Latin  reading,  without  regard  to  the  prescription  of  particular 
authors  and  works,  shall  be  not  less  in  amount  than  Caesar,  Gallic  War,  I-IV ; 
Cicero,  the  orations  against  Catiline,  for  the  Manilian  Law,  and  for  Archias ; 
Vergil,  JEneid,  I -VI. 

(2)  The  amount  of  reading  specified  above  shall  be  selected  by  the  schools 
from  the  following  authors  and  works:  Caesar  {Gallic  War  and  Civil  War) 
and  Nepos  {Lives);  Cicero  (orations,  letters,  and  De  Senectute)  and  Sallust 
{Catiline  and  Jugurthine  War) ; Vergil  {Bucolics,  Georgies  and  JEneid)  and  Ovid 
{Metamorphoses,  Fasti,  and  Tristia). 

II.  Scope  of  the  Examination 

(1)  Translation  at  Sight.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  in  translation  at 
sight  of  both  prose  and  verse.  The  vocabulary,  constructions,  and  range  of 
ideas  of  the  passages  set  will  be  suited  to  the  preparation  secured  by  the  reading 
indicated  above. 

(2)  Prescribed  Reading.  — Candidates  will  be  examined  also  upon  the  fol- 
lowing prescribed  reading:  In  1923,  1924,  and  1925.  Cicero,  the  fourth 
oration  against  Catiline,  and  the  oration  for  the  Manilian  Law;  Vergil,  AHneid, 
I and  IV;  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  Book  III,  1-137  {Cadmus);  IV,  55-166 
{Pyramus  and  Thisbe),  and  663-764  {Perseus  and  Andromeda);  VI,  165-312 
{Niobe);  VIII,  183-235  {Daedalus  and  Icarus);  X,  1-77  {Orpheus  and  Euryd- 
ice);  XI,  85-145  {Midas).  Accompanying  the  different  passages  will  be 
questions  on  subject-matter,  literary  and  historical  allusions,  and  prosody. 
Every  paper  in  which  passages  from  the  prescribed  reading  are  set  for  trans- 
lation will  contain  also  one  or  more  passages  for  translation  at  sight;  and 
candidates  must  deal  satisfactorily  with  these  parts  of  the  paper,  or  they  will 
not  be  given  credit  for  either  part. 

(3)  Grammar  and  Composition.  — The  examinations  in  grammar  and  com- 
position will  demand  thorough  knowledge  of  all  regular  inflections,  all  common 
irregular  forms,  and  the  ordinary  syntax  and  vocabulary  of  the  prose  authors 
read  in  school,  with  ability  to  use  this  knowledge  in  writing  simple  Latin 
prose. 

Suggestions  Concerning  Preparation 

Exercises  in  translation  at  sight  should  begin  in  school  with  the  first  lessons 
in  which  Latin  sentences  of  any  length  occur,  and  should  continue  throughout 
the  course  with  sufficient  frequency  to  insure  correct  methods  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  From  the  outset  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
developing  the  ability  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  each  word  — and  so,  gradually, 
of  the  whole  sentence  — just  as  it  stands;  the  sentence  should  be  read  and 
understood  in  the  order  of  the  original,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
each  word  as  it  comes,  so  far  as  this  can  be  known  or  inferred  from  that  which 
has  preceded,  and  from  the  form  and  the  position  of  the  word  itself.  The 
habit  of  reading  in  this  way  should  be  encouraged  and  cultivated  as  the  best 
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preparation  for  all  the  translating  that  the  student  has  to  do.  No  translation, 
however,  should  be  a mechanical  metaphrase.  Nor  should  it  be  a mere  loose 
paraphrase.  The  full  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be  translated,  gathered  in  the 
way  described  above,  should  finally  be  expressed  in  clear  and  natural  English. 

A written  examination  cannot  test  the  ear  or  tongue,  but  proper  instruction 
in  any  language  will  necessarily  include  the  training  of  both.  The  school 
work  in  Latin,  therefore,  should  include  much  reading  aloud,  writing  from 
dictation,  and  translation  from  the  teacher’s  reading.  Learning  suitable 
passages  by  heart  is  also  very  useful,  and  should  be  more  practised. 

The  work  in  composition  should  give  the  student  a better  understanding 
of  the  Latin  she  is  reading  at  the  time  if  it  is  prose,  and  greater  facility  in 
reading.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that  there  should  be  systematic  and  regular 
work  in  composition  during  the  time  in  which  poetry  is  read  as  well;  for  this 
work  the  prose  authors  already  studied  should  be  used  as  models. 


Subjects  for  Examination 

As  an  assignment  of  values,  1,  2,  3 and  4 are  counted  as  one  unit  each;  the 
total  requirements  to  be  counted  as  four  units. 

1 . Grammar.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the  required 

amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the  prose  works  prescribed 
(see  II,  2). 

2.  Elementary  Prose  Composition.  — The  examination  will  presuppose  the 

reading  of  the  required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2),  including  the 
prose  works  prescribed  (see  II,  2). 

3.  Cicero  (orations  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  for  Archias ) and  Sight  Transla- 

tion of  Prose.  The  examination  will  presuppose  the  reading  of  the 
required  amount  of  prose  (see  I,  1 and  2). 

4.  Vergil  {Mneid,  I,  II,  and  either  IV  or  VI,  at  the  option  of  the  candidate), 

and  Sight  Translation  of  Poetry.  The  examination  will  presuppose 
the  reading  of  the  required  amount  of  poetry  (see  I,  1 and  2) . 

5.  Advanced  Prose  Composition  (for  advanced  standing). 

GREEK  (2  or  3) 

Grammar 

The  inflections;  the  simpler  rules  for  composition  and  derivation  of  words; 
syntax  of  cases  and  verbs;  structure  of  the  sentence  in  general,  with  particular 
regard  to  relative  and  conditional  sentences,  indirect  discourse,  and  the 
subjunctive. 

Composition 

Translation  of  continuous  prose  based  on  Xenophon  and  other  Attic  prose 
of  similar  difficulty. 
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Sight  Translation 

Translation  into  English  at  sight  of  prose  of  no  greater  difficulty  than 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis. 

Xenophon 

The  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis. 

Homer 

The  first  three  books  of  the  Iliad.  For  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of 
the  full  requirement  in  Greek  as  above  outlined,  a course  extending  through 
three  years,  with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary. 


FRENCH  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  op  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  pronounce  French  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  French 
prose,  to  put  into  French  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of 
everyday  life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  French  text  read,  and  to  answer 
questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years, 
with  five  class  periods  a week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
inflection  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  plural  of 
nouns,  the  inflection  of  adjectives,  participles,  and  pronouns;  the  use  of  per- 
sonal pronouns,  common  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions;  the  order 
of  words  in  the  sentence,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3)  abundant 
easy  exercises,  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  the  memory  the  forms  and  principles 
of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  of  natural 
forms  of  expression;  (4)  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo  pages  of 
graduated  texts,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  French  easy  varia- 
tions of  the  sentences  read  (the  teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  reproducing 
from  memory  sentences  previously  read;  (5)  writing  French  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
250  to  400  pages  of  easy  modem  prose  in  the  form  of  stories,  plays,  or  his- 
torical or  biographical  sketches;  (2)  constant  practice,  as  in  the  previous  year, 
in  translating  into  French,  easy  variations  upon  the  texts  read;  (3)  frequent 
abstracts,  sometimes  oral  and  sometimes  written,  of  portions  of  the  text 
already  read;  (4)  writing  French  from  dictation;  (5)  continued  drill  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  with  constant  application  in  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences; (6)  mastery  of  the  forms  and  use  of  pronouns,  pronominal  adjectives 
of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms,  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  con- 
ditional and  subjunctive. 
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Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  About’s  Le  Roi  des  Montagues , 
Bruno’s  Le  Tour  de  la  France , Daudet’s  easier  short  tales,  La  BedoliSre’s  La 
Mere  Michel  et  son  chat,  Erkmann-Chatrain’s  stories,  Foa’s  Conies  biographiques 
and  Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris,  Foncin’s  Le  pays  de  France,  Labiche  and 
Martin’s  La  Poudre  aux  yeux  and  Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon,  Legouv6  and 
Labiche’s  La  Cigale  chez  les  fourmis,  Malot’s  Sans  famille,  Mariet’s  La  Tache 
du  petit  Pierre,  extracts  from  Michelet  Sarcey’s  Le  Siege  de  Paris,  Verne’s 
Stories. 


Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  ordinary  French  prose  or  simple  poetry,  to 
translate  into  French  a connected  passage  of  English  based  on  the  text  read, 
and  to  answer  questions  involving  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  syntax  than 
is  expected  in  the  minor  course.  One  additional  year  with  five  class  periods  a 
week  (making  in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfac- 
tory fulfillment  of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — This  should  comprise  in  addition  to  the  work  of 
the  minor  course,  the  reading  of  from  400  to  600  pages  of  French  of  ordinary 
difficulty,  a portion  to  be  in  the  dramatic  form;  constant  practice  in  giving 
French  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproductions  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  the  study  of  a grammar  of  moderate  complete- 
ness; writing  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  are:  About’s  stories,  Augier  and  Sandeau’s  Le  Gendre  de  M. 
Poirier,  Beranger’s  poems,  Corneille’s  Le  Cid  and  Horace,  Coppee’s  poems, 
Daudet’s  La  Belle  Nivernaise,  La  Brete’s  Mon  Oncle  et  mon  Cure,  Madame  de 
Sevigne’s  letters,  Labiche’s  plays,  Mignet’s  historical  writings,  Moliere’s 
L’Avare  and  Le  Bourgeois  Gentlehomme,  Racine’s  Athalie,  Andromaque  and 
Esther,  Sandeau’s  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliere,  Scribe’s  plays,  Thierry’s  Recits 
des  temps  merovingiens,  Thier’s  L' Expedition  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte,  Vigny’s 
La  Canne  de  jonc. 

GERMAN  (2  or  3) 

Minor  Requirement  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  minor  course  in  German 
the  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  and  to  translate,  if  called  upon,  by 
way  of  proving  her  ability  to  read,  a passage  of  easy  dialogue  or  narrative 
prose,  help  being  given  upon  unusual  words  and  constructions;  to  put  into 
German  short  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  everyday  life  or 
based  upon  the  text  given  for  translation;  and  to  answer  questions  upon  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  as  defined  below.  Two  years,  with  five  class  periods  a 
week,  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  minor  course. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  Careful  drill  upon  pronunciation;  (2)  the  memorizing  and  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  easy  colloquial  sentences;  (3)  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  grammar  — 
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that  is,  upon  the  inflection  of  the  articles,  of  such  nouns  as  belong  to  language 
of  everyday  life,  of  adjectives,  pronouns,  weak  verbs,  and  the  more  usual  „ 
strong  verbs;  also  upon  the  use  of  the  more  common  prepositions,  the  simpler 
uses  of  the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax  and  word- 
order;  (4)  abundant  easy  exercises  designed  not  only  to  fix  in  mind  the  forms 
and  principles  of  grammar,  but  also  to  cultivate  readiness  in  the  reproduction  * 
of  natural  forms  of  expression;  (5)  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of 
graduated  text  from  a reader,  with  constant  practice  in  translating  into  Ger- 
man easy  variations  upon  sentences  selected  from  the  reading  lesson  (the 
teacher  giving  the  English),  and  in  the  reproduction  from  memory  of  sentences 
previously  read. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  from 
150  to  200  pages  of  literature  in  the  form  of  easy  stories  and  plays;  (2)  accom- 
panying practice,  as  before,  in  the  translation  into  German  of  easy  variations 
upon  the  matter  read,  and  also  in  the  offhand  reproduction,  sometimes  orally 
and  sometimes  in  writing,  of  the  substance  of  short  and  easy  selected  passages ; 

(3)  continued  drill  upon  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  directed  to  the  ends  of 
enabling  the  pupil,  first,  to  use  her  knowledge  with  facility  in  the  formation 
of  sentences,  and,  secondly,  to  state  her  knowledge  correctly  in  the  technical 
language  of  grammar. 

Stories  suitable  for  the  minor  course  can  be  selected  from  the  following 
list:  Andersen’s  Marchen  and  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder;  Arnold’s  Fritz  auf 
Ferien;  Baumbach’s  Die  Nonna  and  Der  Schwiegersohn;  Gerstacker’s  Germels- 
hausen;  Heyse’s  L’ Arrabbiata,  Das  Madchen  von  Treppi  and  Anfang  und  Ende; 
Hillern’s  Hoher  als  die  Kirche ; Jensen’s  Die  braune  Erica;  Leander’s  Trau- 
mereien  and  Kleine  Geschichten;  Siedel’s  Marchen;  Stokl’s  Unter  dem  Chrisl- 
baum;  Storm’s  Immensee  and  Geschichten  aus  der  Tonne;  Zschokke’s  Der 
zerbrochene  Krug. 

Good  plays  adapted  to  the  elementary  course  are  much  harder  to  find  than 
good  stories.  Five-act  plays  are  too  long.  They  require  more  time  than  it  is 
advisable  to  devote  to  any  one  text.  Among  shorter  plays  the  best  available 
are  perhaps  Benedix’s  Der  Prozess,  Der  Weiberfeind,  and  Giinstige  V orzeichen; 
Elz’s  Er  ist  nicht  eijersuchtig;  Wichert’s  An  der  Majorsecke;  Wilhelmi’s  Einer 
muss  heiraten.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  not  more  than  one  of  these 
plays  be  read.  The  narrative  style  should  predominate.  A good  selection  of 
reading  matter  for  the  second  year  would  be  Andersen’s  Marchen  or  Bilderbuch, 
or  Leander’s  Traumereien,  to  the  extent  of,  say,  forty  pages.  After  that  such 
a story  as  Das  Kalte  Herz,  or  Der  zerbrochene  Krug;  then  Hoher  als  die  Kirche, 
or  Immensee;  next  a good  story  by  Heyse,  Baumbach,  or  Seidel;  lastly  Der 
Prozess. 

Major  Requirement  (3) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  major  course  the  pupil 
should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  German  prose  of  ordinary  difficulty,  whether 
recent  or  classical;  to  put  into  German  a connected  passage  of  simple  English, 
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paraphrased  from  a given  text  in  German;  to  answer  any  grammatical  ques- 
tions relating  to  usual  forms  and  essential  principles  of  the  language,  including 
syntax  and  word  formation;  and  to  translate  and  explain  (so  far  as  explanation 
may  be  necessary)  a passage  of  classical  literature  taken  from  some  text  pre- 
viously studied.  One  additional  year  with  five  class  periods  a week  (making 
in  all  a course  of  three  years)  will  be  necessary  for  the  satisfactory  fulfillment 
of  the  major  requirement. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — The  work  should  comprise,  in  addition  to  the 
minor  course,  the  reading  of  about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and 
poetry,  with  constant  practice  in  giving,  sometimes  orally  and  sometimes  in 
writing,  paraphrases,  abstracts,  or  reproduction  from  memory  of  selected 
portions  of  the  matter  read;  also  grammatical  drill  upon  the  less  usual  strong 
verbs,  the  use  of  articles,  cases,  auxiliaries  of  all  kinds,  tenses,  and  moods,  with 
special  reference  to  the  infinitive  and  subjunctive,  and  likewise  upon  word- 
order  and  word-formation. 

Suitable  reading  matter  for  the  third  year  of  the  German  course  can  be 
selected  from  such  works  as  the  following : Ebner-Eschenbach’s  Die  Freiherren 
von  Gemperlein;  Freytag’s  Die  Journalisten  and  Bilder  aus  der  deutschen 
Vergangenheil  — for  example,  Karl  der  Grosse,  Aus  den  Kreuzzugen,  Aus  dem 
Stall  Friedrich’s  des  Grossen;  Fouque’s  Undine , Gerstacker’s  Irrfahrten; 
Hauff’s  Lichtenstein,  Heine’s  poems;  Hoffman’s  Historische  Erzdhlungen; 
Lessing’s  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  Meyer’s  Gustav  Adolphs  Page;  Moser’s  Der 
Bibliothekar;  Mosher’s  Wilkommen  in  Deutschland;  Riehl’s  Novellen  — for 
example,  Burg  Neideck,  Der  Fluch  der  Schonheit,  Der  stumme  Ralsherr , Das 
Spielmannskind;  Rosegger’s  Waldheimat;  Schiller’s  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel;  Der 
Geislerseher,  Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke,  Balladen;  Thiergen’s  Am  deutschen  Herde; 
Uhland’s  poems;  Wildenbruch’s  Das  edle  Blut. 

SPANISH  (2) 

The  Aim  of  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  elementary  course  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  pronounce  Spanish  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy 
Spanish  prose,  to  put  into  Spanish  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the 
language  of  everyday  life  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Spanish  text  read,  and 
to  answer  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  indicated  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise: 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation,  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including  the 
conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the  inflection 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of  syntax;  (3) 
exercises  containing  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the  careful 
reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  about  100  pages  of  easy 
prose  and  verse,  with  translation  into  Spanish  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Spanish  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  of  about 
200  pages  of  prose  and  verse;  (2)  practice  in  translating  Spanish  into  English, 
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and  English  variations  of  the  text  into  Spanish;  (3)  continued  study  of  the 
elements  of  grammar  and  syntax;  (4)  mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular 
verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the  moods  and  tenses;  (5)  writing 
Spanish  from  dictation;  (6)  memorizing  of  easy  short  poems. 

The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  careful,  thorough  work  with  much 
repetition  rather  than  upon  rapid  reading.  The  reading  should  be  selected 
from  the  following:  A selection  of  easy  short  stories  and  lyrics,  carefully 
graded:  Perez  Escrich,  Fortuna;  Ramos  Carrion  and  Vital  Aza,  Zaragueta; 
Palacio  Valdes,  Jose;  Pedro  de  Alarcon,  El  Capildn  Veneno;  the  selected 
short  stories  of  Pedro  de  Alarcon  or  Antonio  de  Trueba. 

Every  secondary  school  in  which  Spanish  is  taught  should  have  in  its  library 
several  Spanish-English  and  English-Spanish  dictionaries;  the  all-Spanish 
dictionary  of  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy;  one  or  more  manuals  of  the  history 
of  Spanish  literature,  such  as  that  by  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  and  Ticknor’s 
History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

ITALIAN  (2) 

The  Aim  op  the  Instruction.  — At  the  end  of  the  course  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  pronounce  Italian  accurately,  to  read  at  sight  easy  Italian  prose, 
to  put  into  Italian  simple  English  sentences  taken  from  the  language  of  every- 
day life,  or  based  upon  a portion  of  the  Italian  texts  read,  and  to  answer 
correctly  questions  on  the  rudiments  of  the  grammar,  as  defined  below. 

The  Work  to  be  Done.  — During  the  first  year  the  work  should  comprise:. 
(1)  careful  drill  in  pronunciation;  (2)  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  including 
the  conjugation  of  the  regular  and  the  more  common  irregular  verbs,  the 
inflection  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
syntax;  (3)  abundant  exercises  illustrating  the  principles  of  grammar;  (4)  the 
reading  and  accurate  rendering  into  good  English  of  from  100  to  175  duodecimo 
pages  of  graduated  texts,  with  translation  into  Italian  of  easy  variations  of  the 
sentences  read;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

During  the  second  year  the  work  should  comprise:  (1)  the  reading  from  250 
to  400  pages  of  modem  prose  from  different  authors  and  of  easy  poetry;  (2) 
practice  in  translating  Italian  into  English,  and  English  variations  of  the  text 
into  Italian;  (3)  continued  study  of  the  elements  of  grammar  and  of  syntax; 
mastery  of  all  but  the  rare  irregular  verb  forms  and  of  the  simpler  uses  of  the 
moods  and  tenses;  (5)  writing  Italian  from  dictation. 

Suitable  texts  for  the  second  year  are:  De  Amiris,  Cuore;  and  selections 
from  Manzoni’s  Promessi  Sposi. 

MATHEMATICS  (3) 

A.  Elementary  Algebra.  Two  units. 

The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic  expressions. 

Factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring. 
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Fractions;  including  complex  fractions,  ratio  and  proportion. 

Linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more 
unknown  quantities. 

Problems  depending  on  linear  equations. 

Radicals,  including  the  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and 
of  numbers. 

Exponents,  including  the  fractional  and  negative. 

Quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal. 

Simple  cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities,  that  can 
be  solved  by  the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations. 

Problems  depending  on  quadratic  equations. 

The  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents. 

The  formulas  for  the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetical  and 
geometric  progressions,  with  applications. 

It  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be  required  throughout  the  course  to  solve 
numerous  problems  which  involve  putting  questions  into  equations.  Some 
of  these  problems  should  be  chosen  from  mensuration,  from  physics,  and  from 
commercial  life.  The  use  of  graphical  methods  and  illustrations,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  solution  of  equations,  is  also  expected. 

A\.  Algebra  to  Quadratics.  One  unit. 

The  first  seven  topics  described  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

A2.  Quadratics  and  Beyond.  One  unit. 

The  last  five  topics  described  above,  under  Elementary  Algebra. 

B.  Advanced  Algebra.  One-half  unit. 

Permutations  and  combinations,  limited  to  simple  cases. 

Complex  numbers,  with  graphical  representation  of  sums  and  differences. 

Determinants,  chiefly  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  orders,  including 
the  use  of  minors  and  the  solution  of  linear  equations. 

Numerical  equations  of  higher  degree,  and  so  much  of  the  theory  of  equa- 
tions, with  graphical  methods,  as  is  necessary  for  their  treatment,  in- 
cluding Descartes’s  rule  of  signs  and  Horner’s  method,  but  not  Sturm’s 
functions  or  multiple  roots. 

C.  Plane  Geometry.  One  unit. 

The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  text-books,  including  the 

general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the  meas- 
urement of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas;  regular  polygons  and  the 
measurement  of  the  circle. 

The  solution  of  numerical  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems. 

Applications  to  the  mensuration  of  fines  and  plane  surfaces. 

CD.  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  One  and  one-half  units. 
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E.  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit. 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  functions  as  ratios; 

circular  measurement  of  angles. 

Proofs  of  principal  formulas,  in  particular  for  the  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent 
of  the  sum  and  the  difference  of  two  angles,  of  the  double  angle  and  the 
half  angle,  the  product  expressions  for  the  sum  or  the  difference  of  two 
sines  or  of  two  cosines,  etc.;  the  transformation  of  trigonometric 
expressions  by  means  of  these  formulas. 

Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  of  a simple  character. 

Theory  and  use  of  logarithms  (without  the  introduction  of  work  involving 
infinite  series). 

The  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications, 
including  the  solution  of  right  spherical  triangles. 

F.  Plane  Trigonometry.  One-half  unit. 

This  subject  is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  except  that  no  topics  from 

spherical  trigonometry  are  included. 

Description  of  the  Comprehensive  Examination  in  Mathematics 

The  examination  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of  those  who  have  had 
not  less  than  the  usual  school  course  in  Elementary  Mathematics,  comprising 
Algebra  through  Quadratics  and  Plane  Geometry,  and  will  also  provide  the 
means  by  which  those  who  have  extended  their  study  to  one  or  more  branches 
of  Advanced  Mathematics,  namely,  Solid  Geometry,  Logarithms  and  Trigo- 
nometry, and  Advanced  Algebra,  may  exhibit  their  proficiency  in  any  or  all  of 
these  branches  of  Mathematics.  There  will  be  three  papers,  one  for  those 
who  wish  to  offer  elementary  mathematics,  one  for  those  who  wish  to  offer 
both  elementary  and  advanced  mathematics,  and  one  for  those  who  wish  to 
offer  advanced  mathematics  separately.  Every  candidate  who  offers  ele- 
mentary and  advanced  mathematics  together  should  devote  at  least  half  the 
time  to  the  questions  based  on  the  advanced  mathematics  that  he  had  studied. 


PHYSICS*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  physics  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include: 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  thirty-five  exercises, 
distributed  about  as  follows:  mechanics  13,  sound  3,  heat  5,  fight  6, 
electricity  8. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  :pupil’s 
laboratory  investigations. 


♦The  requirement  in  physics  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Physics  of  the 
Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book  supplemented  by  the  use  of  many  and 
varied  numerical  problems  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a compre- 
hensive and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  in 
elementary  physics. 

Laboratory  Note-Book.  — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of, 
and  as  a part  of,  the  examination  in  physics,  a note-book  containing  in  the 
candidate’s  own  language  a description  of  her  laboratory  exercises,  the  steps, 
observations,  and  results  of  each  exercise  being  carefully  recorded.  The  record 
should  be  well  ordered,  plainly  legible,  and  concise.  Simple  drawings  are  the 
briefest  and  best  descriptions  of  most  apparatus.  Mere  repetitions  of  directions 
or  descriptions  given  elsewhere  should  be  avoided,  but  the  note-book  must 
afford  clear  evidence  of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  make  accurate  observations  and 
to  draw  conclusions. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments,  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
cover  of  the  note-book. 

CHEMISTRY*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  chemistry  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week,  and  should  include: 

1.  Individual  laboratory  work,  comprising  at  least  forty  exercises. 

2.  Instruction  by  lecture-table  demonstrations,  to  be  used  mainly  as  a 
basis  for  questioning  upon  the  principles  involved  in  the  pupil’s  labora- 
tory investigations. 

3.  The  study  of  a standard  text-book,  to  the  end  that  the  pupil  may  gain  a 
comprehensive  and  connected  view  of  the  most  important  facts  and 
laws  of  elementary  chemistry. 

The  following  outline  includes  only  the  indispensable  things  which  must  be 
studied  in  the  class-room  and  laboratory.  The  material  is,  for  the  most  part, 
common  to  all  elementary  text-books  and  laboratory  manuals.  Each  book 
makes  its  own  selection  of  facts  beyond  those  which  may  be  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  science.  The  order  of  presentation  will 
naturally  be  determined  by  the  teacher. 

OUTLINE.  — The  chief  physical  and  chemical  characteristics,  the  prepa- 
ration and  the  recognition  of  the  following  elements  together  with  their  chief 
compounds : oxygen , hydrogen , carbon , nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
fluorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
zinc,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  aluminum,  lead,  tin,  iron,  manganese,  chromium. 

More  detailed  study  should  be  confined  to  the  italicized  elements  (as  such) 
and  to  a restricted  list  of  compounds  such  as:  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  carbon 


♦The  requirement  in  chemistry  is  based  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Chemistry  of 
the  Science  Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 
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monoxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxides  of  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  sulphur 
dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrogen  sulphide,  sodium  hydroxide,  ammonium 
hydroxide. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  atmosphere  (constitution  and  relation  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life),  flames,  acids,  bases,  salts,  oxidation  and  reduction, 
crystallization,  combining  proportions  by  weight  and  volume,  calculations 
founded  on  these  and  Boyle’s  and  Charles’s  laws,  symbols  and  nomenclature, 
atomic  theory,  atomic  weights,  valency  (in  a very  elementary  way),  nascent 
state,  natural  grouping  of  the  elements,  solution  (solvents  and  solubility  of 
gases  and  solids  and  liquids,  saturation),  strength  ( = activity)  of  acids  and 
bases,  conservation  and  dissipation  of  energy,  chemical  energy  (very  elemen- 
tary), electrolysis.  Chemical  terms  should  be  defined  and  explained,  and  the 
pupil  should  be  able  to  illustrate  and  apply  the  ideas  they  embody. 

Laboratory  Note-Book.  — Every  candidate  must  present  at  the  time  of, 
and  as  part  of,  the  examination  in  chemistry  a note-book  containing: 

1.  A brief  description  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  the  materials  and  appa- 
ratus employed  and  the  operations  performed  in  each  experiment, 
sketches  being  used  to  represent  apparatus  where  this  is  practicable. 

2.  Records  in  the  pupil’s  own  words  of  phenomena  as  actually  observed  in 
the  course  of  each  experiment; 

3.  A statement  of  the  important  conclusions  which  may  properly  be  drawn 
from  the  phenomena  as  observed. 

Special  importance  will  be  attached  to  the  evidences  which  the  note-book 
affords  of  independent  and  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  as  indicated 
by  ability  to  recognize  and  express  clearly  the  significance  of  the  work  actually 
performed. 

Statements  which  have  been  merely  transcribed  from  text-books  or  manuals 
will  not  be  accepted  as  satisfactory. 

The  note-book  must  contain  an  index  of  experiments,  and  must  bear  the 
endorsement  of  the  teacher,  such  endorsement  being  written  in  ink  on  the 
cover  of  the  note-book. 

BOTANY*  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  botany  should  extend  through  one  full  year, 
with  at  least  five  class  periods  a week. 

Individual  laboratory  work  by  the  student  is  essential  and  should  receive 
at  least  double  the  amount  of  time  given  to  recitation.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  some  field  work  be  introduced,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
studies  in  ecology. 

Careful  notes  and  drawings  must  be  presented  as  evidence  of  proper  labora- 
tory training  and  of  satisfactory  work  on  the  several  topics  outlined  below. 

♦For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements  in  botany  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
pamphlet  published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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(For  the  regulations  concerning  the  Laboratory  Note-Book,  see  Requirements 
in  Chemistry.) 

The  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is  not  required.  If  made,  it  should  not 
constitute  a simple  accumulation  of  species,  but  should  represent  some  distinct 
idea  of  plant  associations,  or  of  morphology,  or  of  representation  of  the  groups, 

etc. 

OUTLINE.  — The  General  Principles  of  Plant  Anatomy  and  Mor- 
phology. — Attention  should  be  centered  upon  a limited  number  of  types. 
Ten  or  twelve  examples  for  special  study  should  be  chosen  from  the  repre- 
sentative families  of  the  higher  seed  plants  (e.g.,  Ranunculacese,  Cruciferae, 
Rosacse,  Leguminosae,  Umbelliferae,  Labiatse,  Compositae,  Solanaceae,  Sahcaceae, 
Cupuliferae,  Lillaceae,  Cyperaceae).  In  addition  to  these,  the  following  types 
are  recommended  among  the  remaining  lower  groups  of  plants:  pine,  Sela- 
ginella,  a fern,  a moss  ( Polytrichum  or  Funaria),  a leafy  hepatic,  Marchantia,  a 
mildew  (Microsphoera) , an  agaric,  Vaucheria,  spirogyra,  and  a photophyte 
( Sphoerella ) . 

Physiology.  — The  essential  facts  concerning  photosynthesis,  respiration, 
digestion,  irritability,  growth,  reproduction.  The  topics  in  physiology  are  not 
to  be  studied  by  themselves,  but  in  connection  with  anatomy  and  morphology. 

Ecology.  — Modifications  of  parts  for  special  functions;  dissemination; 
cross  and  close  pollination;  fight  relations  of  green  tissue,  leaf  mosaics;  meso- 
phytes,  hydrophytes,  halophytes,  xerophytes.  The  topics  in  ecology,  like 
those  in  physiology,  are  to  be  studied  along  with  the  structures  with  which 
they  are  most  closely  connected,  as  cross-pollination  with  the  flower,  dissemina- 
tion with  the  seed,  etc.  In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  field  work 
is  of  great  importance. 

ZOOLOGY  (1) 

The  candidate’s  preparation  in  zoology  should  extend  through  one  full 
year,  with  at  least  five  class  periods  in  a week. 

For  a more  detailed  statement  of  the  requirement  in  zoology,  see  pamphlet 
published  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

MUSIC 

Entrance  Requirements 

A.  Theory. 

The  examination  will  consist: 

1.  Of  a written  test  in  theory,  and  will  be  adapted  to  the  proficiency  of 
those  who  have  had  one  year’s  systematic  training  with  one  lesson  a 
week  of  an  hour’s  duration  or  its  equivalent.  The  candidate  should 
have  acquired  a knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  music  scales,  intervals 
and  staff  notation,  including  the  terms  and  expression  marks  in  com- 
mon use. 

2.  Of  a test  in  musical  dictation  of  intervals  and  simple  melodies. 
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B.  Piano. 

The  examination  in  this  subject  will  consist  of  a test  in  scale  playing: 
in  octaves,  third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  in  contrary  motion.  (The  correct 
playing  as  to  tone  and  evenness  of  the  scale  will  be  considered  more 
than  speed.)  The  applicant,  further,  must  have  acquired  a knowledge 
of  playing  pieces  equivalent  to  the  grade  of  Beethoven  Op.  2,  No.  1; 
Mozart,  Fantasie  and  Sonata  C minor;  Bach,  the  two-part  Inventions; 
Chopin,  easier  Preludes  and  Vaises;  Schumann,  “Arabesques,” 
“The  Evening,”  and  “Novelette”  E minor;  McDowell,  “Woodland 
Sketches”;  Rubinstein,  “Romance”  E flat;  etc.  The  applicant  also 
has  to  prove  her  ability  to  play  at  sight  compositions  in  the  grade  of 
the  easier  Mozart  Overtures. 
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EXPENSES 

The  terms  stated  below  are  for  one  year,  and  are  payable  in 
advance.  One-half  must  be  paid  at  entrance,  the  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  semester. 


Tuition $200.00 

From  this  there  is  no  deduction  in  case  of  withdrawal. 

Dinner  and  table  service 100.00 

Drawing  or  Painting 60.00 

Piano  lessons  and  use  of  the  instrument  (one  hour  daily)  60.00 

Harp  80.00 

Chapel  Organ 100.00 

Violin 60.00 

Library  Fee  10.00 

Lecture  Fee  5.00 

Gymnasium  Fee  5.00 

Laboratory  Fee 15.00 

Fee  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 15.00 

Certificate  Fee 5.00 


No  student  will  be  permitted  to  attend  any  college  exercise 
after  October  15th,  unless  all  bills  previously  rendered  for  that 
year  have  been  paid;  and  similarly  no  student  will  be  permitted  to 
attend  any  college  exercise  after  March  1st,  unless  all  bills  pre- 
viously rendered  have  been  paid. 

The  degree  will  not  he  granted  to  any  student  unless  her  College 
hills  are  paid  before  the  examinations  preceding  Commencement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

A devoted  alumna  of  Notre  Dame,  having  at  heart  the  highest 
interests  of  God’s  work,  has  recognized  an  opportunity  of  spreading 
the  influence  of  Catholic  education  and  of  enabling  young  women 
to  become  equipped  for  higher  service.  This  first  scholarship, 
known  as  The  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Scholarship,  presented  in 
honor  of  our  Immaculate  Mother,  will  be  open  in  June,  1927,  to  a 
graduate  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Notre  Dame. 

An  endowment  of  six  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “full  scholarship,”  covering  tuition  and  dinner  for  the 
entire  course  of  four  years. 

An  endowment  of  three  thousand  dollars  will  establish  in  per- 
petuity one  “half  scholarship,”  covering  one-half  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  dinner  for  the  entire  course  of  four  years,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  be  borne  by  the  student. 
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An  endowment  of  any  other  amount  destined  for  the  assistance 
of  a deserving  student  will  be  classed  as  a “ partial  scholarship,  ” 
and  (under  such  conditions  as  may  be  indicated  by  the  benefactor) 
the  annual  interest  of  such  fund  will  be  applied  for  one  or  more 
years  toward  the  college  expenses  of  the  student  to  whom  such 
partial  scholarship  may  be  assigned. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Two  distinct  courses  are  offered,  each  requiring  four  years  of 
study,  and  each  leading  to  a degree. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,  some  of  which  are  prescribed, 
some  elective.  Candidates  for  this  degree  must  present  Latin  for 
entrance,  and  must  continue  this  subject  during  the  Freshman 
year. 

The  course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.Litt.) 
consists  of  132  semester  hours,  emphasizing  the  Languages  and 
Literature.  Latin,  although  for  entrance,  is  not  required  in  the 
courses  leading  to  this  degree,  but  one  modern  language  must  be 
carried  as  a major  and  a second  modern  language  as  a minor. 


EXAMINATIONS  IN  COURSES 

Mid-year  and  final  examinations  are  held  in  the  classes  every 
year. 

Six  weeks’  continuous  absence  debars  a student  from  all  semester 
examinations.  Absences  in  any  course  equivalent  to  one-third  of 
the  lessons  will  debar  a student  from  examination  in  that  course. 

A student  is  accounted  deficient  in  any  course  in  which  she  has 
not  attained  65  per  cent.  A passing  mark  must  be  attained  in  all 
examinations  in  major  subjects;  the  average  for  each  semester  in 
these  courses  must  be  at  least  75  per  cent. 

The  standing  of  a student  is  determined  by  her  work  in  class 
and  the  mid-year  and  final  examinations.  It  is  graded  as  follows: 
95-100  per  cent;  85-95  per  cent;  75-85  per  cent;  65-75  per  cent; 
50-55  per  cent  Conditioned;  0-50  per  cent  Failure;  Inc.,  Incom- 
plete. Not  more  than  six  semester  hours  below  75  per  cent  in 
any  one  semester  may  count  toward  the  degree. 
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An  undergraduate  student  who  withdraws  from  the  College  is 

either  — 


(a)  In  good  standing;  or  — 

(b)  On  probation;  or  — 

(c)  Dropped , for  poor  scholarship;  or  — 

(d)  Dismissed , for  misconduct. 

(a)  A student  in  good  standing  is  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  She  is  eligible  to  continue  her 
course  at  Emmanuel  College  whenever  she  may  choose  to  do 
so. 

(b)  A student  is  on  probation  (i)  if  she  has  not  removed  her 
entrance  conditions,  or  (ii)  if  during  the  last  semester  of 
her  attendance  she  has  not  attained  75  per  cent  in  one-half 
of  her  prescribed  number  of  hours. 

(c)  A student  is  dropped  by  rule  if  in  two  semesters  she  has 
failed  to  attain  75  per  cent  in  one-half  of  her  courses.  A 
student  may  be  dropped  for  very  poor  scholarship  in  any 
one  semester.  Such  a student  may  not  continue  her  course 
at  Emmanuel  College;  but  the  college  will  interpose  no 
objection  to  her  admission  to  any  other  school. 

(d)  A student  is  dismissed  for  disciplinary  reasons  only. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 
Bachelor  of  Arts 


Freshman 

Year 

Sophomore 

Year 

Junior 

Year 

Senior 

Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English 

6 

4 

4 

History 

2 

6 

Latin 

8 

Philosophy 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Psychology 

2 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Science 

8 

Scripture 

2 

2 

Electives 

12 

4 

S 

S 

Majors 

12 

12 

8 

Bachelor  of  Letters 


Freshman 

Year 

Sophomore 

Year 

Junior 

Year 

Senior 

Year 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

Sem.  Hrs. 

English 

6 

8 

8 

8 

History 

6 

2 

Modern  Languages* 

12 

12 

6 

6 

Philosophy 

4 

2 

4 

6 

Psychology 

2 

Religion 

2 

2 

"2 

2 

Scripture 

2 

2 

Electives 

8 

8 

6 

6 

♦Two  years  of  college  work  in  French  and  German  or  Spanish  are  required. 
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GROUPS 


At  the  beginning  of  her  Sophomore  Year,  each  student  in  the 
course  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  elects  one  of  the 
groups  of  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  College.  Other 
groups,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  may  be  selected. 
The  following  outlines  of  such  groups  show  the  course  of  study 
which  must  be  pursued  in  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
Years. 


I.  GREEK  AND  LATIN  GROUP 

Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Greek,  Latin,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  History  of  Philosophy,  Psychology, 
Greek,  Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History, 
Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  Science,  History  of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Greek,  Latin,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science, 
Mathematics,  History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education, 
Sociology,  History  of  Art. 
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II.  LATIN  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Mathematics, 
History,  Economics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Education,  Sociology,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  French,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Economics,  Science,  Philosophy,  Education,  Soci- 
ology, History  of  Art. 


III.  LATIN  AND  ENGLISH  GROUP 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Litera- 
ture, and  Philology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the  follow- 
ing list: 

Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Economics, 
Sociology,  History,  Mathematics,  History  of  Art. 
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Junior  Year 


Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

Latin,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Litera- 
ture, and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Education,  Economics,  Sociology,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
Latin,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education,  Soci- 
ology, History  of  Art. 


IV.  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  GROUP 
Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Science, 
French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  History,  Econom- 
ics, Mathematics,  Sociology,  History  of  Art. 

Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

French,  English  (including  Rhetoric  and  Composition, 
Literature,  and  Philology),  with  electives  from  the  following 
list: 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  Economics,  Sociology,  Education,  History 
of  Art. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  History, 
French,  English,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  Science,  Mathe- 
matics, History,  Economics,  Philosophy,  Education,  Soci- 
ology, History  of  Art. 
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V.  HISTORY  AND  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 


Sophomore  Year 

Religion,  Sacred  Scripture,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (Modern  History),  Social  Science  (Elements  of 
Sociology),  Science,  with  electives  from  the  following  list: 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English, 
Mathematics,  Elements  of  Economics,  History  of  Art. 


Junior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English, 
History  (American  Political  History),  Social  Science,  with 
electives  from  the  following  list: 

Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments,  Irish  History, 
English  History,  Economics,  History  of  Art,  Greek,  Latin, 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  English,  Science,  Educa- 
tion. 


Senior  Year 

Religion,  Church  History,  Philosophy,  Psychology, 

History  (American  Constitutional  History),  Social  Science 
(Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments), with  electives 
from  the  following  list : 

History  of  XIX  Century,  Contemporary  History,  Eco- 
nomics, Sociology,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Spanish, 
Italian,  English,  Philosophy,  Education,  History  of  Art. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  COURSES 


BIOLOGY 

1.  General  Biology. 

This  course  includes  elementary  botany  and  elementary  zo- 
ology. It  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  biology  for  general  education  and 
as  a preparation  for  further  study  of  botany  and  zoology. 

An  elementary  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  is  de- 
sirable. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Six  hours  weekly. 

6.  Bacteriology. 

This  course  includes  practice  in  general  laboratory  methods, 
preparation  of  cultures,  and  staining  of  a number  of  non- 
pathogenic  and  a few  pathogenic  forms.  Bacteria  con- 
cerned in  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  considered 
somewhat  in  detail. 

One  semester,  six  hours  weekly. 

7.  Comparative  Morphology  of  Vertebrates. 

A course  in  the  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology  of  repre- 
sentative vertebrate  forms,  such  as  dogfish,  necturus, 
turtle,  pigeon,  and  cat. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1 . Six  hours  weekly. 

8.  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. 

A study  of  the  histological  structure  of  the  cell,  tissues,  and 
organs  of  vertebrates.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  usual 
methods  of  histological  technique  are  offered. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  One  semester,  six  hours  weekly. 


CHEMISTRY 

1.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  students  who  take  only  one  year  of  chemistry. 
It  includes  a study  of  the  principal  elements  and  their 
compounds,  and  such  an  investigation  of  the  fundamental 
laws  governing  chemical  changes  as  is  necessary  for  ad- 
vanced work.  Lectures.  Recitations.  Laboratory  practice. 
Open  to  Sophomores.  Five  hours  weekly. 
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2.  Qualitative  Analysis.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures, 

recitations,  and  laboratory  work  in  the  systematic  methods 
of  analysis.  The  elements  are  studied  in  their  qualitative 
relations. 

First  semester , seven  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 

3.  Quantitative  Analysis.  — A laboratory  course  embracing 

the  most  important  and  typical  methods  in  gravimetric  and 
volumetric  analysis. 

Second  semester , seven  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2. 

4.  Organic  Chemistry.  — A course  consisting  of  lectures,  reci- 

tations, and  laboratory  work.  A careful  study  is  made  of 
the  principal  classes  of  the  compounds  of  carbon. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1.  Five  hours  weekly. 

7.  Historical  Chemistry.  — This  course  treats  of  the  begin- 
nings of  Chemistry  and  its  development  to  modem  times. 

One  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  1. 


ECONOMICS 

1.  Elementary  Economics.  — Study  of  familiar  economic  facts 

and  processes,  leading  toward  the  explanation  of  economic 
laws  and  the  fundamentals  of  the  organization  of  economic 
society.  Larger  aspects  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption.  Principles  and  institutions  of  private  prop- 
erty, with  particular  attention  to  social  movements  which 
aim  to  modify  distribution. 

One  year , two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Sophomores,  Juniors,  Seniors. 

2.  Industrial  History  of  England.  — A study  of  industrial 

forms,  with  particular  attention  to  villenage,  home  manu- 
factures, and  the  factory  system. 

First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Economics  1. 

3.  Industrial  History  of  the  United  States.  — Study  of  the 

industrial  and  commercial  relations  during  the  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods;  history  of  protective  tariff  and 
growth  of  manufactures;  history  of  transportation;  eco- 
nomic basis  of  slavery;  the  rise  of  the  labor  movement,  and 
the  background  of  recent  social  legislation. 

Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 
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EDUCATION 


1.  History,  Ancient  and  Medieval 

a.  Sketch  of  pre-Christian  systems  of  education  in  China,  India, 

Persia,  Egypt,  Israel,  Greece,  Rome;  educational  ideals 
and  methods;  works  on  education. 

b.  Christian  Education.  Patristic  Era;  first  century  to  ninth. 

Attitude  of  First  Christians  toward  pagan  education; 
Christians  at  the  great  pagan  schools;  works  on  education 
by  Christian  writers ; the  catechetical  schools ; the  monastic 
schools;  the  Christian  Rhetors. 

c.  Christian  Education.  Scholastic  Era;  ninth  century  to 

thirteenth.  Carolingian  Revival;  activity  of  Irish  teachers; 
cloister,  cathedral,  and  parochial  schools;  free  popular 
education;  education  of  women;  technical  education  in 
guilds;  the  institution  of  chivalry;  rise  of  the  universities; 
educational  ideals  and  methods;  works  on  education. 
Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


2.  History,  Modern 

Educational  movements  in  the  Renaissance  period.  Work 
of  the  Religious  Orders.  Development  of  modem  systems. 
Influence  of  European  schools  upon  American  institutions. 
The  growth  of  education  in  the  United  States. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

3.  The  Science  and  Art  of  Study 

In  this  course  the  mental  processes  and  the  philosophical 
principles  underlying  correct  methods  of  study  are  examined, 
and  their  application  to  the  study  of  typical  subjects  is 
pointed  out  in  detail.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  written 
exercises. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

4.  The  Philosophy  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  are 
studied.  A number  of  laws  that  hold  in  the  realms  of  life 
and  mind  are  examined,  and  the  meaning  and  function  of 
education  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  develop- 
ment. Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  Second  semesier,  two  hours  weekly. 
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5.  The  Psychology  of  Education 

In  this  course  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  studied;  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  automatic  and  reflex  activities  and 
the  development  and  atrophy  of  instincts  are  examined 
and  their  relation  to  mental  development  and  to  the  educa- 
tive process  is  pointed  out.  The  fundamental  principles  of 
education  developed  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  courses 
are  studied  in  their  concrete  embodiment  in  the  organic 
activities  of  the  Church.  Lectures  and  conferences. 
Elective  for  Seniors.  First  semester , two  hours  weekly. 

6.  General  and  Special  Methods 

In  this  course  the  principles  of  education  developed  in  the 
previous  three  courses  are  applied  to  the  teaching  of  various 
subjects,  and  the  details  of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  Religion,  Nature  Study,  and  Language  are 
pointed  out.  Lectures  and  conferences. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester , two  hours  weekly. 


7.  School  Administration  and  Management 

Administration  and  organization  of  State  and  parish  schools 
in  the  United  States;  principles  and  practice  of  supervision 
in  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  and  other  supervisory 
officials ; certification  of  teachers ; standardizing  processes ; 
curricula  and  text-books;  school  construction,  equipment, 
and  review  of  class  management. 

Elective  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


A certificate  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  attained  an 
average  of  75  per  cent  in  the  several  courses  of  this  Department, 
together  with  Logic,  General  Psychology,  and  Ethics.  In  connec- 
tion with  Courses  5 and  6 of  the  Department  of  Education, 
opportunities  for  observation  in  the  city  schools  are  provided. 
Candidates  for  the  Certificate  of  Education  are  required  to  do 
at  least  twenty  hours  of  such  observation  work. 
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ENGLISH 


31.  Rhetoric  and  Composition.1  Constant  practice  in  writing, 
especially  in  exposition.  Critical  reading  of  some  modern 
essays,  oral  composition,  class  criticism,  and  conferences. 
Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  First  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 


32.  Argumentation.1  Critical  study  of  selected  arguments. 
Analysis  of  topics  drawn  from  history  and  contemporary 
thought.  At  least  one  long  brief  and  the  corresponding 
forensic.  Class  debates. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Second  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

4.  Versification.  English  poetry  studied  from  a structural  and 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view.  Practical  exercises  in  the 
construction  of  stanzas,  sonnets,  and  other  forms  of  verse. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  in  the  first  semester  for  students  making  English  a major. 


5. 


Advanced  composition,2  with  special  attention  to  the  essay. 


Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


6.  Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  students. 


One  hour  weekly . 


7. 


Advanced  composition,2  with  special  attention  to  the  short 
story. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


8.  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  A study  of  the  best  known  of  the  Can- 

terbury Tales,  with  attention  to  their  sources,  language,  and 
grammar.  One  book  of  the  Faerie  Queene. 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 

9.  The  Early  English  Drama.  Mysteries,  miracles,  and  morali- 

ties. Beginnings  of  the  regular  drama.  Comedy,  tragedy, 
history.  Immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare. 

Second  semester , one  hour  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 


1Any  student  whose  average  in  31  or  32  is  below  75%  must  take  English  6 in  her  sopho- 
more year.  Unsatisfactory  English  presented  in  a course  in  any  other  department  may  result 
in  a condition  in  English. 

2Given  in  alternate  years. 
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10.  Shakespeare.*  Life  and  works.  Detailed  study  of  two  plays, 

with  reading  and  discussion  of  the  most  important  histories, 
comedies,  and  tragedies. 

First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  students  making  English  a major. 

11.  Milton.  His  life,  purpose,  and  achievement.  Study  of  Para- 

dise Lost , Paradise  Regained,  and  Samson  Agonistes. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Second  semester,  one  hour  weekly. 

41.  English  Literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Eighteenth 

Century.  A study  of  religious,  social,  and  political  ideas 
as  revealed  in  the  writings  of  this  period,  with  special 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  ideals  of  modern 
democracy. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

42.  The  Eighteenth  Century  and  the  Era  of  Revolution.  A con- 

tinuation of  Course  41.  Pope,  Addison,  and  other  writers 
are  studied  principally  in  their  criticism  of  social  life  and 
in  their  political  ideals.  The  desire  for  liberty  is  traced  in 
the  English  poets,  and  in  political  writers  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

15.  Nineteenth-Century  Poetry.  Special  study  of  Wordsworth 
and  Browning. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

54.  Social  ideals  in  nineteenth-century  prose,  as  represented  by 
Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold.2 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  students  making  English  a major. 

18.  An  intensive  study  of  Tennyson,  or  some  other  writer  of  the 

nineteenth  century. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

19.  Prose  Fiction.  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 

George  Eliot,  and  George  Meredith.  These  authors,  to- 
gether with  some  of  the  minor  Victorian  novelists,  are 
studied  with  special  reference  to  their  sociological  views 
and  ethical  teaching.  As  this  course  demands  extensive 
reading,  students  who  enter  upon  it  must  have  read  at 
least  two  novels  by  each  of  the  authors  named  above. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 


♦Given  in  alternate  years. 
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61.  English  Prose  in  the  nineteenth  century.*  Special  study  of 
Cardinal  Newman,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  and  Walter  Pater. 

First  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Students  making  English  a major. 


62.  Contemporary  American  and  British  Literature.* 

Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Students  making  English  a major. 


21.  History  of  American  Literature.  The  Colonial,  Revolutionary, 
and  Knickerbocker  Periods.  The  influence  of  Transcen- 
dentalism. The  chief  Poets.  The  Essayists.  The  Short 
Story  writers.  The  Novelists. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Three  hours  weekly. 


24.  Historical  English.  A survey  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language.  Introduction  to  Old  English  grammar.  Cook, 
First  Book  in  Old  English. 

First  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  English  a major. 


25.  Old  English  prose  and  verse.  Bright,  Anglo-Saxon  Reader . 
Beowulf. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  who  have  completed  Course  24. 


26.  Old  and  Middle  English  Texts.  This  course  may  be  taken  in 
two  successive  years,  as  the  works  chosen  for  study  may  be 
varied. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Primarily  for  graduates,  but  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  com- 
pleted English  25. 


The  English  Department  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any 
elective  course  chosen  by  fewer  than  six  students. 


♦Given  in  alternate  years. 
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FRENCH 


Major  (11  hours). 

Prerequisite:  French  2,  or  three  units  of  French  presented  for 
admission. 


Major  Work 

29.  Outline  of  French  Literature  from  its  origin  to  the  eighteenth 

century.  Composition,  reading,  and  recitations. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  French. 

30.  French  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

Composition,  reading,  and  recitations.  Prerequisites, 
French  29. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores. 

7.  Original  prose;  description  and  narration. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  One  hour  weekly. 

13.  The  French  Novel.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 
reading. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

19.  The  French  Drama;  its  technique  and  history.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading.  (Omitted  in  1922-23.) 
Prescribed  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

Elective 

1.  Elementary  course.  Special  study  of  irregular  verbs.  Read- 

ing of  modern  prose. 

This  course,  conducted  partly  in  French  and  partly  in  English, 
is  intended  to  secure  a reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  French. 

2.  Prose  composition.  Special  study  of  syntax.  Reading  of 

modern  authors.  Selections,  prose  and  poetry,  committed 
to  memory. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  French. 
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4.  Advanced  French  composition  and  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  French  29. 


14.  Special  study  of  the  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors. 


17.  A rapid  review  of  French  literature,  dealing  only  with  writers 
of  first  importance. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 


20.  Teachers’  Course.  A study  of  the  aims  and  methods  in  teach- 
ing French.  A review  of  the  essentials  of  grammar.  Pro- 
nunciation, reading,  and  composition.  Practice  in  teaching. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 


8.  Elementary  French  conversation  and  composition.  French 
phonetics.  Talks  on  assigned  readings. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Freshmen  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 


31.  French  conversation, 
history. 


Oral  composition.  Talks  on  French 
One  hour  weekly. 


Open  to  Sophomores  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 


32.  Advanced  French  conversation  and  composition.  Discussions 
on  current  topics. 

Open  to  Juniors  making  French  a major.  One  hour  weekly. 


10.  French  social  life  and  manners.  Short  lectures  on  assigned 
topics  by  students. 

Open  to  Seniors  making  French  a major.  One  hour  weekly. 
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GERMAN 


1.  Elementary  German.  Grammar.  Reading  with  practice  in 

writing  and  speaking  German. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  German  at  entrance. 

2.  Grammar  and  composition.  Reading  and  conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  minor  requirements  in  German. 

4.  Advanced  grammar  and  composition.  Conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  presented  major  requirements  in  German. 

5.  Grammar.  Prose  composition.  This  course  is  designed  to 

meet  individual  needs  of  students. 

Open  to  Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  One  hour  weekly. 

10.  Elementary  conversation  and  composition. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  completed  2 or  equivalent. 

6.  The  Classical  Drama. 

Dramas  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller  are  read  and 
interpreted. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  making  German  a major. 

30.  Advanced  conversation  and  composition. 

Open  to  students  who  completed  4 or  10.  One  hour  weekly. 

7.  Kleist  and  Grillparzer. 

A study  of  their  life  and  works. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  German  a major. 

8.  Scientific  and  Journalistic  German. 

Reading  of  a graded  scientific  reader  and  current  German 
periodicals. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Primarily  for  students  in  the  science  courses. 

9.  History  of  German  Literature. 

General  survey  of  German  literature  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present. 

Open  to  students  who  completed  6 or  7. 
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Two  hours  weekly. 


31.  Conversation. 

Discussion  of  current  events  and  assigned  topics. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  German  a major. 

25.  Commercial  German. 

The  writing  of  business  letters  with  attention  to  commer- 
cial phraseology  and  forms. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  completed  6 or  equivalent. 

26.  Methods  of  Teaching  German. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Second  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

11.  Nineteenth  Century  Drama. 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  the  German  drama  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
selected  plays  of  Hebbel,  Anzengruber,  Wildenbruch,  and 
others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

12.  Nineteenth  Century  Novel. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  general  aspects  of 
German  life  and  thought  in  so  far  as  they  find  expression  in 
the  novel.  Freytag,  Herbert,  Keller,  and  others. 

Open  to  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


GREEK 

1.  Grammar.  Exercises  in  writing  Greek.  Xenophon,  Anabasis. 

General  introduction  to  the  study  of  Greek. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  did  not  present  Greek  at  entrance. 

2.  Xenophon,  Anabasis  continued.  Homer,  Iliad.  Elementary 

prose  composition. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1,  or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 

3.  New  Testament  Greek.  Selections  from  the  Christian  writers. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  1,  or  who  presented  minor  Greek 
at  entrance. 
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4.  Homer,  Odyssey.  Books  I,  II,  VI,  and  VII.  Prose  composi- 
tion. 

Lectures  — History  of  Greek  literature  to  the  Elegy.  Homeric 
Antiquities. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 


5.  Lysias,  Orations,  VII,  IX,  XII,  XVI,  XXIV,  and  XXXII. 

Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Attic  Orators.  The  Heliastic  Courts. 

One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

6.  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito.  Prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Philosophy  of  Plato. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  finished  2,  or  who  presented  major  Greek 
at  entrance. 

7.  Euripides,  Medea,  Alcestis,  and  Hecuba.  Prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Rise  and  Development  of  Tragedy. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Greek  groups. 

8.  Sophocles,  Antigone,  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  or  Electra.  Advanced 

prose  composition. 

Lectures  — The  Greek  Dramatists. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

9.  Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poetry.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Elegy.  The  Dorian,  TEolian,  and  Alexandrine 

Schools. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 

10.  Aristophanes.  Selections.  Advanced  prose  composition. 
Lectures  — The  Attic  Comedy. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 
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11.  Plato,  Republic. 

Open  to  Juniors  in  the  Greek  groups. 


Two  hours  weekly. 


12.  Aristotle,  Poetics. 


One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 


Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


13.  Thucydides,  Book  VII. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


14.  iEschylus,  Agamemnon  and  Seven  Against  Thebes. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


15.  Pindar,  Selected  Odes. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


16.  Lucian,  The  Dream,  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  The  Sale  of  the 
Philosophers. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


17.  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  XVIII-XXIV. 

Open  to  Juniors  or  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


18.  General  review  of  Greek  literature.  Greek  syntax. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  Seniors  who  have  finished  the  requirements  of  the  Greek 
groups. 


19.  Greek  History  from  original  sources. 

Open  to  all  students  in  Greek  except  Freshmen. 


One  hour  weekly. 


20.  Greek  Myths. 

Open  to  all  students  except  Freshmen. 
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One  hour  weekly. 


HISTORY 


32.  Roman  History  (see  Latin,  p.  56). 

11.  Medieval  Institutions. 

Open  to  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 


12.  Church  History,  1517-1648. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


13. 


Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe,  1648-1815. 

Open  to  Sophomores.  Two  hours  weekly. 


14.  Church  History,  1815-1922. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


15.  Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe,  1815-1914. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


16.  Contemporary  History  since  1914. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  One  hour  weekly. 


17.  American  Political  History. 

Open  to  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

18.  American  Constitutional  History. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

19.  Irish  History. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

20.  English  Political  History. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

21.  English  Constitutional  History. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 
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HISTORY  OF  ART 


No  form  of  art  lecture  is  capable  of  greater  value  than  that 
delivered  in  the  presence  of  the  works  under  discussion.  Here 
qualities  are  seen  and  pointed  out  rather  than  described,  and  here 
the  emphasis  can  be  laid  on  a statement  of  the  principle  governing 
the  manipulation  of  those  qualities  — the  essential  processes  of 
art. 

1.  The  History  of  Ancient  Art.  — This  course  is  an  outline 

study  of  the  development  of  the  classic  style  in  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  with  special  emphasis  placed  on  Greek 
Art  and  its  expression  in  the  College  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

2.  Early  Christian  Art.  — This  course  covers  a study  of 

painting  from  the  earliest  Christian  period  to  the  dawn  of 
the  Renaissance.  It  embraces  the  art  of  the  Catacombs 
and  emphasizes  Christian  Symbolism. 

Open  to  first-year  students.  One  hour  weekly. 

3.  Italian  Painting  of  the  Renaissance.  — This  course  in- 

cludes a careful  study  of  the  works  of  the  great  Italian 
masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  examples  of  Fra  Angelico,  Botti- 
celli, and  Raphael  found  in  the  College  Art  Museum. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  2.  Required  of  students  who 
major  in  History. 

4.  Italian  Sculpture.  — This  course  gives  an  outline  of  sculp- 

ture during  the  Early  and  High  Renaissance  periods,  with 
an  intensive  study  of  works  that  are  characteristic  expres- 
sions of  civic,  social,  and  religious  conditions. 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  3.  One  hour  weekly. 

5.  Minor  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages.  — This  course  consists  of 

lectures  on  mosaics,  ivories,  miniatures,  enamels,  glass, 
metal  work,  wood  carving,  and  architectural  sculpture  from 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  Rare  specimens  are  pro- 
vided for  study,  and  constant  access  is  had  to  the  abundant 
illustrative  material  of  the  College  Art  Museum. 

Open  to  all  students.  One  hour  weekly. 
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LATIN 


1.  Livy,  Book  I.  Horace,  Odes  and  Erodes.  Prose  composition. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Four  hours  weekly. 

2.  Cicero,  Letters.  Tacitus,  Agricola.  Horace,  Satires  and 

Epistles.  Ovid,  Selections.  Prose  composition. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores  in  the  Latin  groups. 

3.  History  of  Latin  literature.  Reading  of  representative  selec- 

tions. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups. 

4.  Roman  Life.  Selected  readings  from  Pliny,  Letters;  Juvenal, 

Satires;  Martial,  Epigrams. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 

5.  General  Review  of  Latin  Syntax.  Practice  in  writing  Latin. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  One  hour  weekly. 

6. *  Roman  Comedy.  Plautus  and  Terence,  Selected  Plays. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 


7. *  Roman  History.  Readings  from  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus, 

Suetonius. 

Elective  for  Seniors  in  the  Latin  groups.  Two  hours  weekly. 

8. *  Roman  Philosophy.  Cicero,  Tusculan  Disputations.  Lucre- 

tius, Books  I and  V. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


9.*  Roman  Poetry.  Vergil,  Books  VII-XII.  Selected  readings 
from  the  elegiac  poets. 

Elective  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


10.*  Roman  Rhetoric.  Cicero,  De  Oratore.  Quintilian,  De  Insti - 
tutione  Oratorio,  Book  X. 

Elective  for  Seniors. 


♦Not  more  than  two  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year. 
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Two  hours  weekly. 


11.  Advanced  Prose  Composition. 
Elective  for  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


12.  Introduction  to  Paleography. 
Elective  for  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


13.  Methods  of  Teaching  Latin. 
Elective  for  Seniors. 


One  hour  weekly. 


32.  Roman  History.  A general  survey  from  the  founding  of  Rome 
to  the  disintegration  of  the  Empire. 


One  hour  weekly. 


Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Latin  or  History. 


MATHEMATICS 


1.  Solid  Geometry.  — Demonstrations  of  propositions;  appli- 

cations of  principles  to  numerical  examples. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

2.  Trigonometry.  — Plane  and  Spherical.  Trigonometric 

Analysis;  solution  of  triangles ; application  of  principles  to 
problems;  goniometry;  Napier’s  rules;  Napier’s  Analo- 
gies; Gauss’s  Formulae,  applications. 


One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 


3.  Trigonometry,  Analytic  Geometry.  — The  essentials  of 
Plane  Trigonometry  and  Plane  Analytic  Geometry  as 
required  for  the  sciences. 


One  year,  three  hours  weekly. 


Recommended  for  students  who  wish  to  take  Physics;  also  for  the 
Science  degree. 

4.  Advanced  Algebra. 


One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 


5.  Analytic  Geometry.  — Equations  and  fundamental  proper- 
ties of  the  point,  right  line,  circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and 
hyperbola. 


One  semester , three  hours  weekly. 


Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2. 


♦Not  more  than  two  of  these  courses  will  be  given  in  any  one  year. 
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6.  Calculus,  Differential  and  Integral. — Differentiation; 

expansion  of  functions;  evaluation  of  indeterminate  forms; 
maxima  and  minima;  general  properties  of  plane  curves; 
application  of  both  the  single  and  double  integration. 

One  year,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 

7.  Theory  of  Equations  and  Determinants.  — Continuation 

of  4.  Some  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  an  algebraic 
equation  in  one  unknown;  solutions  of  systems  of  simulta- 
neous equations;  fundamental  properties  of  determinants. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  2,  4,  and  5,  or  3. 

8.  Calculus  (Second  Course).  — More  detailed  study  of  the 

principles  of  Differentiation  and  Integration.  Partial  dif- 
ferentiation, maxima  and  minima  of  two  and  three  dimen- 
sions, definite  integrals  over  curves,  surfaces,  and  volumes, 
etc.  Numerous  geometrical  and  physical  applications. 

One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6. 

9.  Analytic  Geometry  (Second  Course)  . — A more  detailed 

study  of  the  Conic  Sections.  Higher  plane  curves.  Ana- 
lytic Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 
Open  to  students  who  have  taken  4 and  5,  or  3. 

10.  History  of  Mathematics. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  6.  One  year,  one  hour  weekly. 


ORAL  EXPRESSION 

This  course  sets  the  basic  principles  underlying  all  manifestation 
in  art  and  life.  The  training  is  psychologic  and  philosophic.  The 
principles  are  presented  in  teachable  form  so  that  the  students  go 
forth  with  definite  methods  of  imparting  and  demonstrating  the 
art  of  the  spoken  word  in  daily  speech  as  well  as  in  public  address. 

The  body  and  the  voice  are  treated  as  instruments,  the  object 
being  to  awaken  the  student  to  the  truth  of  the  mastery  of  the  mind 
over  body  and  voice,  and  to  render  them  obedient  to  the  intelli- 
gence. 
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1.  Freeing  Exercises. — Significance  of  carriage  and  bodily- 

attitude.  The  walk.  Poise. 

Basic  principles  of  voice  production,  deep  breathing,  voice 
placing,  vowel  forming,  consonantal  articulation,  develop- 
ment of  vocal  range,  intonation,  inflections,  melody  of 
speech.  Application  of  these  principles  to  literary  interpre- 
tation. 

2.  Continuation  of  Expression  I,  with  more  Advanced 

Work. — Application  of  principles  to  Browning  and  other 
masters. 

3.  Impersonation. — Delineation  of  elemental  types  of  character 

and  representation  of  Shakespearean  scenes.  Universal 
laws  of  expression  applied  to  expressive  movements  of  body. 
Mind  activities  manifested  in  facial  and  vocal  expression. 

4.  Review  of  Fundamentals. — Interpretation  of  modern  and 

classic  poets  and  dramatists. 


PHILOSOPHY 

1.  Logic 

The  class  work  consists  mainly  of  practice  in  the  construc- 
tion of  arguments;  the  application  of  the  rules  of  logic  to 
selections  from  writers  in  philosophy,  and  illustrations  of 
the  inductive  method  taken  from  the  sciences. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen.  Two  hours  weekly. 


2.  Brief  Course  in  Logic 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  enter  college  with 
advanced  standing,  but  have  not  studied  logic. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy 

The  results  aimed  at  in  this  course  are : a general  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  philosophy,  its  divisions,  its  principal  problems 
and  their  solution  by  various  systems ; a clear  understand- 
ing of  principles,  and  of  the  relation  between  philosophy 
and  religion;  some  appreciation  of  the  influence  of  phi- 
losophy upon  literature.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course  a 
few  fundamental  problems  are  taken  up  for  special  study, 
mainly  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the  student  some  training 
in  method. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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4.  Ethics 

This  course  is  planned  with  a view  to  the  following  results : 
a clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Christian  ethics, 
and  of  the  relation  between  morality  and  religion;  ability 
to  make  logical  application  of  these  principles;  some 
acquaintance  with  various  ethical  systems,  especially  with 
those  of  modern  times;  a knowledge  of  the  more  important 
ethical  questions  of  the  present  day,  and  ability  to  discuss 
such  questions  intelligently. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

5.  History  of  Philosophy 

a.  Ancient  Period.  — General  view  of  the  development  of 

thought;  various  methods  of  studying  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy; divisions  of  the  history  of  philosophy;  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Greeks;  reading  from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

b.  Medieval  Period. — Development  of  scholastic  philosophy, 

its  relation  to  earlier  systems;  readings  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas. 

c.  Modern  Period.  — Transition  from  scholasticism;  the  phi- 

losophy of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Berkeley, 
and  Hume;  the  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century;  the 
revival  of  scholasticism;  the  influence  of  the  sciences  upon 
philosophy. 

Prescribed  for  Juniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 

6.  Contemporary  Philosophy 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  topics  such  as  the  following: 
Agnosticism,  Pantheism,  Evolutionism,  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  the  Relation  between  Soul  and  Body,  Deter- 
minism, Pragmatism,  Scholasticism. 

Prescribed  for  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

7.  ^Esthetics 

Reality  and  its  transcendental  attributes;  definition  of  the 
Beautiful;  relation  to  the  Good  and  the  True;  objective 
constituents  of  the  Beautiful;  the  ^Esthetic  Feeling;  defini- 
tion of  Art;  its  relation  to  life;  Idealism  and  Realism;  the 
purpose  of  Art;  Art  and  Religion;  fundamental  principles 
of  literary  and  artistic  criticism;  historical  survey;  recent 
and  contemporary  theories. 

Open  to  Seniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


Two  hours  of  physical  exercise  are  required  each  week  of  all  first- 
year  students  who  are  not  excused  by  a physician.  The  gymnastic 
work  is  a regular  academic  requirement,  and  as  such  is  subject  to 
the  usual  regulations  affecting  absence  and  quality  of  work. 
Gymnasium  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  a graduate  of  Dr. 
Sargent’s  Normal  School  of  Physical  Training,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


PHYSICS 

1.  General  Physics. — Lectures,  reading,  recitations,  and  lab- 

oratory exercises  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
science. 

Five  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  not  offered  Physics  for  entrance. 

2.  Advanced  Physics.  — Mechanics;  Geometrical  Optics. 

One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

3.  Heat.  — Thermometry;  Calorimetry;  Elementary  Thermo 

Dynamics. 

One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 
Prerequisite,  Course  1,  or  its  equivalent. 

4.  Wave  Motion  and  Sound. 

Prerequisite,  Course  1.  One  semester,  three  hours  weekly. 

5.  Ether  Waves.  — Phenomena  and  laws  of  interference  and 

diffraction;  optical  instruments;  dispersion;  spectrum 
analysis;  color  phenomena;  polarization;  propagation  in 
crystalline  media. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  2 and  4.  One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

6.  Electricity. 

Prerequisite,  Courses  1 and  3.  One  semester,  five  hours  weekly. 

7.  Selected  Problems  assigned  for  investigation,  experimental 

work,  and  discussion. 

One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 

8.  Brief  Course  in  General  Physics. 

Elective  for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Three  hours  weekly. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


1.  Elements  of  Political  Science.  — The  nature,  origin,  basis, 
functions,  and  constitution  of  the  State;  and  the  chief 
forms  and  departments  of  government. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 


2.  The  Economic  and  Social  Activities  of  the  State.  — 
Legislation  concerning  commerce,  industry,  labor,  charity, 
and  education. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 


3.  Comparative  Study  of  Modern  Governments.  — This 
course  embraces  an  analysis  of  the  problems  of  self-govern- 
ment and  a comparative  study  of  the  existing  systems  of 
government  in  the  principal  modern  states. 

Open  to  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Two  hours  weekly. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
1.  General  Psychology 

The  methods  employed  in  the  psychological  research  are 
explained  and  illustrated.  A historical  outline  of  the  more 
important  problems  is  given,  and  the  connection  is  shown 
between  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  ques- 
tions of  the  soul’s  nature,  origin,  and  destiny. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores.  One  semester,  two  hours  weekly. 


2.  Genetic  Psychology 

Aim  and  methods;  analysis  of  mental  development;  proc- 
esses, factors,  results;  application  to  the  training  of  the 
child  in  home  and  school;  meaning  of  development  for  the 
ultimate  explanation  of  mental  life. 

Open  to  Juniors.  One  semester,  two  hours  weerly. 
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RELIGION 

A scientific  study  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Catholic  religion 
forms  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  College.  Em- 
manuel College  is  distinctly  a Catholic  institution,  and  hence  it 
seeks  to  train  its  students  systematically  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  and  practices  of  Catholicity.  The  courses  in  religion  are 
so  constructed  that  students  who  remain  four  years  will  have  been 
given  a thorough  exposition  of  the  principal  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  religion. 

1.  Apologetics.  Revelation  in  general.  Pre-Christian  revela- 

tion. Christian  revelation.  The  institution  of  the  Church 
by  Christ.  The  end  of  the  Church.  The  marks  of  the 
Church.  The  sources  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church; 
Tradition  and  Scripture.  The  rule  of  faith. 

2.  God  and  Man.  The  existence  of  God.  The  creation  of  the 

world.  The  fall  of  man.  The  Incarnation  and  Redemp- 
tion. 

3.  Sanctification.  Grace  — nature  and  kinds.  The  Sacra- 

ments as  means  of  grace.  Sacramentals.  The  constitu- 
tion and  life  of  the  Church.  The  relation  of  Church  and 
State. 

4.  Religious  Law  and  Sanction.  The  basis  of  morality.  Law. 

Conscience.  Precepts  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  Virtues, 
theological  and  natural.  Sin.  The  evangelical  counsels. 
The  future  life.  The  last  things. 

Prescribed  for  all  Students. 

SACRED  SCRIPTURE 

1.  General  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Canonicity. 

Authenticity.  Number  and  Classification  of  the  Books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  The  value  of  the  Old  Testament.  Its 
relation  with  the  New  Testament.  The  Hebrew  Bible. 
The  Greek  Bible.  The  various  versions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Special  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Analysis  of 
the  constituent  Books. 

Prescribed  for  Freshmen. 

2.  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Notion,  con- 

tents, and  divisions  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Gospels. 
Their  writers.  The  life  of  Christ  as  portrayed  in  the  Gos- 
pel. His  miracles,  parables,  prophecies,  and  discourses. 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Epistles.  The  life  of 
Saint  Paul. 

Prescribed  for  Sophomores. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


1.  Elementary  Sociology.  — An  introduction  to  the  science  of 

Sociology,  including  study  of  paleolithic  and  primitive 
society,  the  original  factors  and  principles  of  social  union, 
processes  of  development  and  progress,  social  institutions, 
psychology  of  the  group  mind,  and  forms  of  social  control. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  analysis  and 
criticism  of  current  social  philosophy. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

2.  Social  Pathology.  — An  analysis  of  the  background  of 

poverty,  in  its  social  causation  and  effects;  of  movements 
and  projects  for  social  betterment.  Also  a study  of 
scientific  principles  and  methods  in  prevention  and  relief 
of  individual  cases. 

One  year,  two  hours  weekly. 

3.  Applied  Sociology.  — With  the  approval  of  the  professor,  a 

limited  number  of  students  who  have  completed  the 
previous  courses  will  be  placed  with  social  agencies  in 
Boston  for  practical  field  work. 


SPANISH 


1.  Elementary  Spanish.  Grammar, 
texts.  Conversation. 


Reading  of  easy  Spanish 
Three  hours  weekly. 


2.  Grammar  and  exercise  in  composition.  Reading  of  modem 
prose.  Conversation. 

Three  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 . 


3.  General  introduction  to  Spanish  literature.  Lectures,  recita- 

tions, and  reading  of  selected  works  of  the  more  important 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Composition  and  con- 
versation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

4.  Spanish  prose  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 

centuries.  Lectures,  collateral  reading.  Composition  and 
conversation. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 
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Two  hours  weekly. 


5.  Spanish  Fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Lectures,  col- 

lateral reading.  Composition  and  conversation. 

Two  hours  weekly. 

Open  to  students  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

6.  The  History  of  Spain.  Lectures,  readings,  and  recitations. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 


7.  The  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  Special  study  of  selected 
authors  and  reading  of  some  of  their  most  important  works. 

One  hour  weekly. 


8.  Elementary  Spanish  conversation  and  composition.  Talks  on 
assigned  readings. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  students  with  permission  of  the  Professor. 


9.  Advanced  Spanish  conversation  and  composition.  Discussion 
of  current  topics. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 


10.  Commercial  Spanish.  Practice  in  the  writing  of  business  let- 

ters with  attention  to  colloquial  and  commercial  phrase- 
ology and  forms. 

One  hour  weekly. 

Open  to  all  students  of  Spanish  who  have  taken  1 and  2. 

11.  The  Spanish  Novel.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  collateral 

reading. 

Two  hours  or  three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 


12.  Special  study  of  Cervantes. 


First  semester , three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 


13.  The  Spanish  Drama.  Brief  study  and  history.  Lectures, 
recitations,  and  collateral  reading. 

Second  semester , three  hours  weekly. 
Prescribed  for  students  making  Spanish  a major. 
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STUDENTS’  ORGANIZATIONS 


Under  the  joint  management  of  faculty  and  students  are  various 
societies  which  tend  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
members  a cultured  appreciation  for  all  that  is  good  and  true  and 
beautiful : 

The  Sodality  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

The  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

The  Literary  Society. 

The  Dramatic  Society. 

The  Glee  Club. 

The  Orpheus  Club. 

The  French  Club. 

The  Spanish  Circle. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Friends  of  education,  particularly  of  the  higher  education  of 
young  women,  will  find  in  Emmanuel  College  a worthy  and  de- 
serving channel  for  the  distribution  of  their  beneficence.  They  will 
realize  the  increasing  costliness  of  furnishing  an  educational  equip- 
ment commensurate  with  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  tuition  fees  for  the  annual  expenses  of  such  an 
institution.  To  all  who  desire  to  promote  one  of  God’s  great 
works,  Catholic  education,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  needs  of 
the  College: 

An  Endowment  Fund. 

Funds  for  the  equipment  and  for  the  extension  of  the  College. 

A more  extended  Library. 

ASSOCIATION 

OF  THE 

FOUNDERS  OF  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 

Each  person  who  contributes  one  hundred  dollars  to  assist  in 
founding  a Scholarship,  a Library,  or  a Chair,  or  to  assist  in  build- 
ing a Hall,  or  in  equipping  and  furnishing  any  of  the  Halls  or 
Buildings  after  completion,  will  be  considered  a Founder  of 
Emmanuel  College,  and  as  such  will  be  enrolled  as  a Life  Member 
in  the  Association,  and  will  share  in  all  its  spiritual  advantages. 

The  names  of  dead  friends  or  relatives  may  be  entered  on  the 
List  of  Members  in  order  that  they,  too,  may  share  perpetually  in 
all  the  spiritual  benefits  of  the  Association. 

Mass  will  be  said  for  the  Members,  living  or  dead,  every 
Saturday. 


& 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  BY  EMMANUEL  COLLEGE 
Bachelor  of  Arts 
1923 


Barclay,  Helen  Teresa History  and  Political  Science  Group 

Spencer 

Brodbine,  Mary  Pauline Latin  and  Spanish  Group 

Beachmont 

Burns,  Esther  Skeuse Latin  and  English  Group 

Allslon 

Carey,  Gertrude  Mary Latin  and  History  Group 

Dorchester 

Carrigan,  Anna  Genevieve  . . Mathematics  and  Political  Science  Group 
Worcester 

Connolly,  Anna  Catherine  Latin  and  Mathematics  Group 

Newton 

Delahunt,  Mary  Agnes Latin  and  Mathematics  Group 

Weymouth 

Devoe,  Maryalice  Minerva  . . Chemistry  and  Political  Science  Group 
Salem 

Fallon,  Margaret  Frances  . . . History  and  Political  Science  Group 
Hyde  Park 

Finn,  Ida  Gertrude French  and  English  Group 

Roslindale 

Foley,  Katherine  Agnes English  and  History  Group 

Melrose 

Gorman,  Mary  Rose Latin  and  History  Group 

Central  Falls,  R.  L 

Hantz,  Beatrice  Genevieve Latin  and  French  Group 

Roxhury 

Higgins,  Margaret  Mary Latin  and  French  Group 

Forest  Hills 

Hurley,  Kathryn  Gertrude  . . Chemistry  and  Political  Science  Group 
Jamaica  Plain 

Jordan,  Mary  Clare English  and  Political  Science  Group 

Brookline 

Logan,  Elizabeth  Catherine  ( magna  cum  laude),  English  and  History  Group 
South  Boston 
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Logtje,  Elizabeth  Augusta English  and  Chemistry  Group 

Dorchester 

Lynch,  Honora  Genevieve French  and  English  Group 

Marlboro 

McNamara,  Katharyn  Elizabeth Latin  and  English  Group 

Stoughton 

O’Brien,  Frances  Teresa  Latin  and  English  Group 

Lowell 

O’Toole,  Gertrude  Maria  ....  History  and  Political  Science  Group 
Clinton 

Riley,  Florence  Marie French  and  Mathematics  Group 

Boston 

Sullivan,  Margaret  Mary Latin  and  Chemistry  Group 

Providence , R.  I. 

Vannini,  Umiliana  Caterina English  and  Chemistry  Group 

Boston 

Whall,  Marie  Florence  {magna  cum  laude ),  Latin  and  Mathematics  Group 
West  Somerville 
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ENROLMENT  OF  STUDENTS 
1923-1924 
Senior  Class 

Barry,  Helen  Louise Dorchester 

Berrigan,  Mary  Elizabeth South  Boston 

Bruner,  Helen  Kathryn Boston 

Carlow,  Sarah  Frances Cambridge 

Carroll,  Anna  Beatrice Gloucester 

Connor,  Katherine  Margaret  ....  Brookline 

Cotter,  Mary  Margaret Cambridge 

Doherty,  Aloyse  Patricia Charlestown 

Doyle,  Anna  Marie Holbrook 

Fagan,  Anna  Catherine Hopedale 

Fitzgerald,  Eleanor  Anastasia  . . . Boston 

Flynn,  Helen  Louise Dorchester 

Flynn,  Bernadette  Rose Dorchester 

Friel,  Mary  Ellen Worcester 

Fulham,  Anna  Regina Winthrop 

Gillis,  Josephine  Cecilia Roxbury 

Gorman,  Esther  Aurelia  Milford 

Griffin,  Catherine  Mary Boston 

Johnson,  Ellen  Anna Worcester 

Leary,  Louise  Catherine Roxbury 

Macaulay,  Beatrice  Cecilia Danvers 

Mahony,  Louise  Frances  Westfield 

Martin,  Isabel  Catherine Lawrence 

McAloon,  Gertrude  Frances  ....  North  Andover 
McCourt,  Florence  Katherine  . . . Stoughton 

McCusker,  Margaret  Mary Waltham 

McManus,  Mary  Agnes Roxbury 

Meighan,  Marie  Theresa Revere 

Morrison,  Katherine  Elizabeth  . . . Jamaica  Plain 

Mullen,  Alice  Elizabeth Cambridge 

Murray,  Roseamond  Agnes  Lawrence 

O’Donnell,  Mary  Evelyn Providence,  R.  I. 

O’Shea,  Catherine  Marie Peabody 

Quinn,  Eveline  Mary Cambridge 

Seed,  Alice  Eleanor Lawrence 

Sister  M.  Anna  Lawrence Framingham 

Sister  M.  Elizabeth  Frances  ....  Framingham 

Sister  M.  St.  Ignatius Framingham 

Stavrinos,  Mary  Margaret  East  Boston 
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Senior  Class  — continued 

Towle,  Helen  Frances Lynn 

Tully,  Mary  Elizabeth Roxbury 

Underwood,  Anna  Marie Worcester 

Junior  Class 

Butler,  Mary  Cecilia Auburndale 

Connors,  Rita  Morrill Milford 

Danforth,  Alma  Marguerite Belmont 

Doherty,  Madeline  Margaret  ....  Providence,  R.  I. 

Downey,  Elizabeth  Mary Charlestown 

Eaton,  Beatrice  Pauline Dorchester 

Gallagher,  Sarah Dorchester 

Gallivan,  Helen  Josephine  South  Boston 

Gately,  Mary  Louise New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gleeson,  Margaret  Theresa Brighton 

Glennon,  Marie  Catherine Jamaica  Plain 

Grandfield,  Emma  Louise Roslindale 

Hannon,  Mildred  Louise Mansfield 

Hinchey,  Margaret  Mary Waltham 

Jordan,  Monica Brookline 

Keating,  Eileen  Ursula Brookline 

Keefe,  Anna  Mary  Peabody 

Kinneen,  Mary  Margaret Lexington 

McCaffrey,  Margaret  Frances  . . . Jamaica  Plain 

McCormick,  Rose  Loretta Central  Falls,  R.  I. 

McDonald,  Marion  Helena Charlestown 

Merrick,  Alice  Katherine Dorchester 

Moylan,  Carolyn  Esther Dorchester 

Murphy,  Catherine  Theresa Worcester 

Shortell,  Helen  Marie Dorchester 

Sister  Claire Framingham 

Sister  Mary  Carmelita Fitchburg 

Sister  Mary  Genevieve Fitchburg 

Sullivan,  Josephine  Julia Allston 

Turner,  Sybil  Marie  Wollaston 

Walsh,  Mary  Gertrude Cambridge 

Sophomore  Class 

Ayers,  Mary  Veronica Cambridge 

Barry,  Alice  Marie Dorchester 

Berrigan,  Geraldine  Dunn  South  Boston 

Birmingham,  Edna Boston 

Buckley,  Theresa  Anne Cambridge 

Carey,  Marion  Louise Medford 

Carroll,  Helen Gloucester 
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Sophomore  Class  — continued, 

Collins,  Mildred  Evelyn Chelsea 

Corbett,  Katherine  Estelle Worcester 

Crowley,  Mary  Veronica Dorchester 

Cunningham,  Mary Framingham 

Curtin,  Mary  Roquetta Medford 

Downey,  Mary  Frances Somerville 

Ellis,  Margaret  Cecilia Providence,  R.  I. 

Flanagan,  Anna  Gertrude Worcester 

Foley,  Mary  Josephine  Dorchester 

Gately,  Katherine  Elizabeth  ....  Waltham 

Hackett,  Alice  Elizabeth South  Boston 

Hackett,  Mary  Agnes South  Boston 

Kenny,  Rosella  Mary Roxbury 

Kielty,  Margaret  Elizabeth Fitchburg 

Kiley,  Agnes  Grace Somerville 

Leary,  Marguerite  Patricia Auburndale 

Leony,  Benilde  Wilhelmina Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Loughary,  Gertrude  Marie Brookline 

McGrath,  Irene  Catherine Salem 

McInnis,  Mary  Janet Belmont 

McMorrow,  Madeleine  Loretto  . . . South  Boston 

McPherson,  Marie  Sarah Dorchester 

Mullett,  Mary  Gertrude Cambridge 

Norton,  Mary  Rose Winchester 

O’Brien,  Gladys  Marie  Woburn 

O’Connell,  Geraldine  Anne South  Boston 

O’Dell,  Veronica  Ruth Dedham 

O’Neil,  Rose  Gertrude Cambridge 

Phelan,  Katherine  South  Swansea 

Prindiville,  Mary Framingham 

Riley,  Mary  Agatha Waltham 

Ryan,  Maureen Waltham 

Sister  Agnes  Marie Brighton 

Sister  Joan  Patricia Brighton 

Sister  Kenneth Framingham 

Skeffington,  Eileen  Bernice Revere 

Sullivan,  Elizabeth  Winifred  ....  Haverhill 
Sweeney,  Mary  Patricia Milford 

Freshman  Class 

Antone,  Bertha  Mary Allerton 

Bachose,  Helen  Marie Clinton 

Barry,  Mary  Josephine Cambridge 

Cipriano,  Henrietta Providence,  R.  I. 

Cirame,  Jacqueline  Somerville 
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Freshman  Class  — continued 

Comeau,  Alma  Agnes Foxboro 

Connor,  Eleanor  Beatrice Brookline 

Connor,  Mary Brookline 

Crane,  Anna  Rita Cambridge 

Crowley,  Mildred  Marie Boston 

Doucette,  Rose  Emily North  Wilmington 

Dowd,  Eileen  Virginia Dorchester 

Dyson,  Margaret  Mary Somerville 

Elliott,  Marie  Antoinette Dorchester 

Fontaine,  Irene  Louise Worcester 

Griffin,  Eileen  Frances Boston 

Hayes,  Mildred  Agnes Peabody 

Hill,  Annette  Marie Everett 

Keenan,  Agnes  Mary Cherry  Valley 

Keleher,  Ruth  Elizabeth Woburn 

Kellett,  Rita  Louise Milford 

Kihlgren,  Virginia  Margaret  ....  Roslindale 

Kenny,  Margaret  Lowe Roxbury 

Kirby,  Helen  Margaret Danvers 

Lennon,  Alice  Margaret Lowell 

Lord,  Agnes  Violetta Everett 

Mafera,  Olga  Mary Revere 

Marin,  Juliette  Marie  Lowell 

McCarthy,  Mary  Agnes Worcester 

McCrohan,  Genevieve  Mary Brighton 

McEneaney,  Mary  Elizabeth  ....  Lawrence 
McCrudden,  Gertrude  Ursula  ....  Newtonville 
McDonald,  Marietta  Katharine  . . . Brighton 
McKenna,  Ethelreda  Helena  ....  Lowell 

McKenna,  Marie  Teresa Lowell 

McLaughlin,  Katherine  Loretta  . . . Danvers 

McManus,  Mary  Campbell Brookline 

O’Shea,  Mary  Josephine Cambridge 

Rice,  Dorothy  Tyler Roxbury 

Shea,  Geraldine  Rose Jamaica  Plain 

Shea,  Gertrude  Agnes Worcester 

Sheeran,  Helen  Elizabeth Woburn 

Sister  Benedict Framingham 

Sister  Lucilla Framingham 

Steffy,  Genevieve Readville 

Stout,  Helene  Marie Milton 

Sullivan,  Julia  Christine Haverhill 

Turnbull,  Esther  Margaret Boston 

Walsh,  Charlotte  Mary Cambridge 

Wilde,  Virginia  Rose Framingham  Centre 
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